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PREFACE. 


On no other subject have so many thoughtful volumes been 
written within the last hundred years, as on the Evidences of | 
Christianity. This is true as regards both sides of the ques- 
tion at issue; for while the uninspired friends of Christ have 
never before defended his cause with ability so consummate, 
they have never before encountered opponents with learning 
so extensive or with talents of so high an order. But among 
the army of writers whom the deepening conflict has called 
into the field, very few have attempted to reduce the argu- 
ments pro and con to a form suitable for class-room instruc- 
tion. Scarcely one of these writers has failed to widen the 
field of investigation, or to direct attention to some of the new 
phases which the controversy is ever assuming; but since the 
appearance, a century since, of Lardner’s immortal work, no 
English author has attempted an exhaustive discussion of the 
whole subject. Of the few works in which a general though 
not exhaustive discussion of the subject has been presented with 
a view to the instruction of College classes, not one has contin- 
ued in general use to the present day. As a consequence, 
instructors are now limited to the unsatisfactory method of 
teaching by lectures alone on this important theme. 

These considerations furnish the ground on which the 
author excuses himself for offering to the public the work of 
which this volume is the first installment. The work is 


intended, not for those who are already proficient in the 
(iii) 
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knowledge of Evidences, but for those who have given the 
subject little attention or none: hence its elementary charac- 
ter. The young persons of both sexes who make up the 
classes in our high schools and colleges, have been constantly 
before the mind of the author in preparing it, and he has en- 
joyed the advantage of actually testing much of the matter 
contained in it by the oral instruction of classes in Ken- 
tucky University. He trusts that the simplicity at which 
he has aimed in both style and arrangement, will bring the 
subject, though usually considered difficult, within the easy 
comprehension of every student. 

The author has indulged the hope that he would be able 
by this time to publish the whole of his projected work; but 
so pressing have been the demands of other duties that in this 
he is disappointed, and now it is probable that several years 
will pass before the work is completed; he therefore sends 
forth the two Parts contained in this volume, in the hope that 
if they shall meet with a favorable reception, he may be en- 
abled, by the kind providence which he recognizes in all the 
affairs of life, to finish his undertaking at some future time. 
He ‘sends these forth the more willingly, because each Part 
presents an inquiry complete in itself, and not dependent on 
any other Part for its intelligibility or its value. 

Subjoined to Part II. the reader will find an Index to the 
whole volume, which, while serving the usual purpose of such 
a document, will be found especially valuable as a means of 
readily collecting into a single view all that is said throughout 
Part II. on the genuineness of any book of the New Testa- 
ment. 

Of the works which are cited or referred to in this volume, 
only a few need be mentioned here. The citations from 
Scrivener’s Introduction to the Critical Study of the New 
Testament, which abound in Part I., are all taken from the 
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third and latest edition of this invaluable work. Those from 
the Ecclesiastical History of Eusebius follow the very imper- 
fect translation of Crust, except when otherwise indicated. 
For the writings of the Christian Fathers earlier than Euse- 
bius, the author has used the Ante-Nicene Library, published 
by T. & T. Clark, Edinburgh ; and he has used the American 
edition of Farrar’s Early Days of Christianity. 


Lexineton, Ky., January, 1886. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


The divine origin of the Christian religion depends for its What to be 
proof on the evidence that Jesus of Nazareth is “the Christ," 
the Son of the living God.” As he is the author of this relig- 1. Messian- 
ion, if it be proved that he is that Christ whose coming and ae Be 
work were predicted by the prophets of the Old Testament, Jesus. 
and that he is the Son of God miraculously begotten, his relig- 
ion is proved to be of divine origin, and to be for this rea- 
son possessed of divine authority. 

But should we succeed in establishing the fact that Jesus is te 
the Christ, the Son of God, and fail to show the authenticity the script- 
of the writings on which we depend for a knowledge of his “"**: 
religion, the fact established would be of no practical value, 
seeing that we could not know how to secure to ourselves the 
blessings which the religion might offer. For this reason it is 
necessary to the practical value of an inquiry into the evi- 
dences of Christianity, that it furnish conclusive proof not 
only of the claims of Jesus, but of the authenticity of the 
Christian Scriptures. 

Moreover, an authentic account of the Christian religion 3. Infalii- 
which should fall short of infallibility, would leave the theseript 
mind a continual prey to doubt in regard to its exact teach- ures. 
ing and requirements. If we have in the Christian Script- 
ures nothing more than an authentic account, such as wise 
and good but fallible men could give, we must be content, and 
not pretend that we have more. But our inquiry will not 
reach the result that is desirable unless we find proof that the 
Scriptures are infallible. 

The importance of this inquiry, whether to the believer or Impor- 

tance of our 


the unbeliever, can scarcely be overestimated. As peers the iuqutry; to 
) 
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tnbeliev’ unbeliever, it may be estimated in part by the following con- 
siderations: 

eae 1. The rejection of the Christian religion isthe rejection of 

Christian all religion. The adherents’ of any other faith may lay aside 

religion OT their own and accept the Christian, and many have done s0 ; 
but no man who studies the evidences of the Christian religion 
and fails to find proof of its divine origin, can find such proof 
in favor of any other. As Richard Watson has well said, 
“Tt is universally acknowledged among us, that there is but 
one book in the world which has claims to divine authority so 
presumptively substantial as to be worthy of serious examina- 
tion.” ! It is clear, then, that the Christian communities of the 
earth would be stripped of all the blessings which religion 
brings to a people should they decide against the religion of 
Jesus, seeing that the alternative would be no religion at all. 

ere 2. The Christian religion offers to every man who properly 

offers. accepts it, the forgiveness of sins and life everlasting, two 
blessings with which, in our present state, no others conceiva- 
ble are worthy to be compared. The importance of an inquiry 
into its truth is proportionate to the value of these blessings. 

: eet in 3. If it is true, every man who disbelieves it will suffer 

threatens, final and eternal condemnation. This its founder repeatedly 
declared, and in the declaration he assumed that the evidence 
which would attend the gospel would be such that no man 
could disbelieve without guilt, and such ‘guilt as requires final 
condemnation. As surely as the religion is true, disbelief is a 
fatal sin. 

perience To the believer the inquiry is only less important than to 

aia the unbeliever. It is important, first, for his own good. If 

sts _his faith has not a sure foundation it may fail in the hour of 

for that ot trial; and what foundation is sure except a knowledge of the 

others. evidences. It is important, secondly, for the good.of others. 
We are required to give to others, for their good, a reason of 
the hope that is in us, and this we can not do with satisfaction 
to them or to ourselves, unless we know the evidence on 
which our hope is based. 

Properspit- In order that our conclusions on any subject may be safe 


it for the 
1 Theological Institutes, Vol. I., 105. 
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and satisfying, our investigation of it must be conducted in a inquiry. 
proper frame of mind. Inquirers into the evidences of Chris- 
tianity are exposed to dangers at this point, varying according 

to their preconceptions on the subject. Unbelievers are in Tpeunbe 
danger of so earnestly wishing that the evidence shall appear danger; 
inconclusive, as to underestimate the force of every proof, and 

to overestimate the force of every objection. Such a frame of 
mind is inimical to the reception of truth. Unfortunately, 
many persons who are not committed to unbelief, approach 

this subject more or less affected by this bias; for the Bible 
‘condemns all’men who are not obedient believers, and thus it 
arouses a degree of antagonism within them at the very time 

that they are investigating its claims. He who would avoid 

an unjust judgment against the Bible must suppress this tend- 

ency, and be perfectly willing that the Bible shall prove itself 

the word of God. 

The believer, on the other hand, is in danger of pursuing eae ae 
the inquiry with so fixed a determination that the Bible shall 
be found true, as to lead him to accept shallow sophisms for 
sound arguments, and to disregard the force of serious objec- 
tions. Such an inquirer, should he afterward exercise a calmer 
judgment, must look back with distrust upon his former con- 
clusions and experience a consequent weakening of his faith. 

There is a proper place and work for the zealous polemic The true 
on the subject, especially in the field of controversy where bold *™ 
and often unscrupulous assailants are to be met; but the stu- 
dent and the teacher should assume the spirit of an inquirer 
or a judge, rather than that of an advocate. By this must not 
be understood a spirit of indifference.’ The judge before whom 


1‘Tf indifference to the result 
be an essential qualification for an 
investigator of the Scriptures, then 
I must give up all hope of ever 
being one. To the result I can not 
be indifferent if I would ; for there 
are all my hopes.” (Calvin Stowe, 
History of the Books of the Bible, 254). 

“ When I hear some youth tell- 
ing me, with a simpering face, that 


he does not know, or pretend to say, 
whether there be a God or not; or 
whether, if there be, He takes any 
interest in human affairs ; or wheth- 
er, if He does, it much imports us 
to know; or whether, if He has 
revealed that knowledge, it is pos- 
sible or impossible for us to ascer- 
tain it; when I hear him further 
saying, that meantime he is dis- 


The affirm- 
ative tobe 
heard 
before the 
negative. 
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a man of previous good character is being tried under the 
charge of an infamous crime, would be unfit for his high office, 
if, while enforcing with impartiality the rules of evidence, he 
should have no wish to see the man’s innocence established. 
So, in prosecuting an inquiry into the evidences of Christianity, 
while the student must guard vigilantly against self-deception, 
he should most earnestly wish that a religion which confers 
upon men so much good in this life, and promises so much 
more in the life to come, may prove to be unquestionably 
true. 

Many persons, in studying the claims of Christianity, take 
up the objections that are urged against it before they learn 
what it is, or examine the evidences in its favor.’ They hear 
the negative in the debate before the affirmative; they allow 
the witnesses for the defendant to testify before they hear the 
plaintiff state his case ; they read books and attend lectures in 
opposition to the Bible, when they know but little of its con- 
tents and still less of its evidences. They often decide the 
question after hearing only one side, and that the side which 
should be heard last, not first. This is a reversal of the order 
established in all courts of justice, in all well conducted dis- 
cussions, in all scientific investigations. Common sense and 
the maxims of justice alike demand that we hear first the ar- 
guments in favor of a proposition, and afterward those against 


posed to make himself very easy in position of Part I. of his Age of 


the midst of these uncertainties, 
and to await the great revelation 
of the future with philosophical — 
that is, being interpreted, idiotic— 
tranquillity, I see that, in point of 
fact, he has never entered into the 
question at all; that he has failed 
to realize the terrible moment of 
the questions (however they may 
be decided) of which he speaks 
with such amazing flippancy.” 
(Henry Rogers. Eclipse of Faith, 
31.) é 

1 We have a striking example of 
thisin the notorious Thomas Paine, 
who says, in reference to the com- 


Reason, which he published in 
advance of Part II.: ‘I had neither 
Bible nor Testament to refer to, 
though I was writing against both.” 
After this confession, it is not sur- 
prising to hear him say, in Part II.: 
‘“T have now furnished myself with 
a Bible and a Testament, and I can 
say also that I have found them to 
be much worse books than I had 
conceived.” (Preface to Age of Rea- 
son, Part II.) A man so unjust as 
to assail a book which he had never 
read, would be expected to read it, 
if at all, for the purpose of finding 
it worse than he had represented it. 
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it. He who reverses this order prejudges the case, and comes 
to the consideration of the affirmative evidence in a frame of 
mind unfavorable to a candid hearing or a just decision. If 
we hear much evil said of a man before we form his acquaint- 
ance, we are prejudiced against him ; whereas, had we known 
him first the evil speech that we heard might seem to be only 
calumny. Unfortunately for the great majority of unbelievers, 
they have pursued this improper method, and then after form- 
ing their opinions, have either neglected the Bible and its evi- 
dences entirely, or have come to the study of them with an 
unfriendly spirit. \ 

In the investigation of any question which is a subject of eae 
controversy, it is desirable to begin with admitted facts, andto ~ 
take the successive steps of the inquiry in such an order that 
neither shall in any degree involve its successor. In the pres- 
ent instance we may begin with the undisputed fact that we 
now have a collection of writings making up the Bible, and 
that these are said to have been composed many centuries ago - 
by men divinely inspired for this purpose. Should we first in- 
quire as to the divine origin of the Bible as a whole, and then 
inquire as to the canonicity of its several books, our first in- 
quiry would overlap and involve the second. But should we 
first inquire as to the uncorrupted preservation of the books ; 
then, as to their authorship; then, as to their authenticity ; 
then, as to the inspiration and infallibility of its writers, we 
would have a series of inquiries, every one of which would 
have an intrinsic value independent of the others, and no one 
of which would overlap its successor. We would also. have in 
this series of inquiries all that is necessary to the discussion of 
both the divine origin of the Christian religion and the infalli- 
bility of the Holy Scriptures. We would then be at liberty to 
give attention to any other evidences not included in this line 
of argument, and also to objections not thus far encountered. 
Such is the plan of the present work. It proposes an inquiry 
into the following topics, in the order here given: 

I. The Integrity of the New Testament Books. 

II. Their Genuineness. 


III. Their Authenticity. 
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IV. The Inspiration of Their Writers. 

V. Other Evidences of the Divine Origin of Christianity. 

VI. The Integrity, Genuineness, Authenticity and Inspi- 
ration of the Old Testament Books. . 

In conducting all of these inquiries it is proposed to state 
fully and to consider fairly the principal objections and counter- 
arguments of unbelievers. 

It is also proposed to collect in this volume, in the form 
of foot-notes and appendixes, many valuable documents from 
the pens of both ancient and modern writers, which have 
important bearings on the subject, but which are now inac- 
cessible except to those who have the use of costly libraries. 
These documents, it is thought, will add great value to the 
work, independently of its line of argument. 


PART I. 


INTEGRITY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
che Oeil 


CHAPTER I. 
NATURE AND LIMITS OF THE INQUIRY. 


1. By the integrity of an ancient book is meant its whole- 
ness, or its uncorrupted preservation. The integrity of a book 
is preserved when it has been transmitted without material 
change ; that is, change which affects its meaning. We may 
also affirm the integrity of adocument, when, though material 
changes have been made in it, we shall have detected these and 
restored the original readings. The branch of science which 
treats of this subject is called Textual Criticism, and some- 
times, when applied to the books of the Bible, Biblical Criti- 
cism. Its province is to ascertain, first, what differences of 
reading, if any, are to be found in the various copies of the 
book; and second, to determine which of the various readings 
is the original one. 


Definition 
of terms. 


2. This inquiry became necessary from the fact that all Cccssion of 
this in 


books of which many copies were made before the invention of quiry, er- 


printing, underwent changes through the mistakes of copyists 


? cient copy- 


and were liable to intentional alterations. There is not a writ- ists, 


(7) 


numerous 
in the 
classics, 


dreaded by 
ancient 
authors, 
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ing of antiquity which has come down to our age without 
many such changes. A large part of the labor of the editors 
of Greek and Latin classics consists in correcting as best they 
can the erroneous readings thus introduced into these works. 
It was stated by Dr. Bentley, a celebrated English scholar of 
the eighteenth century, that he had himself seen in a few cop- 
ies of the comedies of Terence, a Latin writer of the second 
century before Christ, as many as 20,000 various readings, al- 
though the work is not near so large as the New Testament, 
and the few copies compared were not examined with very 
great minuteness. Yet Terence, he declared, was in a better 
condition in this respect than almost any other classic.’ The 
same writer mentions several smaller works in which the varia- 
tions are as numerous as the lines, and some which on this ac- 
count have become a “mere heap of errors.”? Ancient authors 
were well aware of this liability to change, and they had a 


1 “Terence is now in one of the 
best conditions of any of the clas- 
sic writers; the oldest and best 
copy of him is now in the Vatican 
Library, which comes nearest to 


‘the poet’s own hand; but even 


that has hundreds of errors, most 
of which may be mended out of 
other exemplars that are otherwise 
more recent and of inferior value. 
I myself have collated several, and 
do affirm that I have seen twenty 
thousand various lections in that 
little author, not near so big as the 
whole New Testament; and am 
morally sure that, if half the num- 
ber of manuscripts were collated 
for Terence with that niceness of 
minuteness which has been used 
in twice as many for the New Tes- 
tament, the number of variations 
would amount to above fifty thou- 
sand.” (From Phileleutherus Lipsi- 
ensis, quoted by Tregelles, Hist. of 
Printed Text, 51.) 

2“ Tn the late edition of Tibul- 
us, by the learned writer Mr. 


Broukhuise (1708), you have a reg- 
ister of various lections in the close 
of that book, where you may see, 
at the first view, that they are as 
many as the lines. The same is 
visible in Plautus, set out by Pa- 
reus. I myself, during my travels, 
have had the opportunity to exam- 
ine several MSS. of the poet Ma- 
nilius, and can assure you that the 
variations I have met with are 
twice as many as all the lines of 
the book.” (Jb., 52.) 

“In profane authors (as they are 
called) whereof. one manuscript 
only had the luck to be pre- 
served, as Velleius Paterculus 
among the Latins and Hesychius 
among the Greeks, the faults of the 
scribes are found so numerous, and 
the defects so beyond all redress, 
that, notwithstanding the pains of 
the learnedest and acutest critics 
for two whole centuries, these 
books still are, and are like to con- 
tinue, a mere heap of errors.” (Jb., 
51.) 
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wholesome dread of it when publishing their books. Thus, 
Irenzus of the second century appended to one of his books 

an earnest entreaty in the name of the Lord, that his transcri- 

ber shall correct his copy by the original, and transmit this 
entreaty to subsequent copyists ; and this entreaty is quoted 

by Eusebius of the fourth century, and adopted with reference 

to his own books." The Jewish copyists of the Old Testa-@n¢Py/ew 
ment were aware of the same danger, and, as stated inthe Talmud 
published about a. pb. 350, they adopted for themselves 

very minute regulations to preserve the purity of the sacred 

text. They numbered the verses, words and letters of the 
Seriptures, by books and sections, marking the middle verse 

and letter of each, so that by counting these in any copy they 

could determine aiether a word or a letter had been added or 
omitted.? We have no account of the rules adopted by copy- nes as 
ists of the New Testament, but we know that they had every copyists, 
inducement to copy with care. The author of the Book of 
Revelation had given the warning, that to any one who should 

add a word to his book God would add the plagues written in 

it, and that if any one should take away a word God would 

take his name out of the book of life; and that this solemn 
warning was accepted by Christians at an early date as apply- 

ing to other books as well as to this, is known by the fact that 
Trenzus thus applied it to some who were charged with alter- 

ing the text, though he expresses the opinion that those who 

do so without evil intent may receive pardon.* But notwith- 


1“Trenzus also wrote the trea- 
tise on the Ogdoad, or the number 
eight. At the close of the 
work we found a most delightful 
remark of his, which we shall deem 
incumbent upon us also to add to 
the present work. It is as follows: 
‘T adjure thee, whoever thou art 
that transcribest this book, by our 
Lord Jesus Christ and by His glo- 
rious appearance when He shall 
come to judge the quick and dead, 
to compare what thou hast copied, 
and to correct it by this original 


manuscript from which thou hast 
carefully transcribed, and that thou 
also copy this adjuration and insert 
it in the copy.’”’ (Eusebius, Eccles. 
Hist., c. 20.) 

2 Davidson, Biblical Criticism, T. 
116. 

’He is speaking of a change 
which had been made in some 
copies, by which 616 was found in 
Rey. xiii. 18, instead of 666; and 
he says of those who had made the 
change or had received it: ‘“ Now, 
as regards those who have done 


but found 
in the sa- 
ered text. 


How errors 
of copyists 
came to 
light, 
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standing the vigilance of Jewish copyists, and the solemn 
warnings addressed to Christian copyists, a large number of 
erroneous readings found their way into the manuscript copies 
of both Testaments, and the existence of these gave rise to the 
science of Biblical Criticism. 

3. It was known, from a very early period of Christian 
literature, that errors of transcribers had crept into the sacred 
writings,’ but it was not until after printed copies had come 
into circulation, and the copies issued by different publishers 
had been compared, that scholars began to realize the magni- 
tude of the evil and to search for the means of correcting it. 
Printing from movable types was invented in 1438, and the 
first book printed was the Latin Bible about 1452.” In the 
last quarter of the same century several editions of the 
Hebrew Bible were printed by wealthy Jews in Italy,’ but it 
was not until the beginning of the sixteenth century that the 
Greek New Testament was given to the world in this form. 
It was first printed at Complutum (Alcala) in Spain, under the 
direction of Cardinal Ximenes, in the year 1514; but on ac- 
count of delay in obtaining the consent of the Pope, this edi- 


this in simplicity, and without evil 
intent, we are at liberty to assume 
that pardon will be granted them 
by God. But as for those who, for 
the sake of vainglory, lay it down 
for certain that names containing 
the spurious number are to be ac- 
cepted, and affirm that this name, 
hit upon by themselves, is that of 
him who is to come; such persons 
shall not come forth without loss, 
because they have led into error 
both themselves and those who 
have confided in them. As 
there shall be no light punishment 
upon him who either adds to or 
subtracts anything from the Scrip- 
ture, under that such a person 
must necessarily fall.” (Against 
Heresies, B. V:, c. xxx., $123 

’ Origen, at the beginning of the 
third century, says: “But now 


great in truth has become the di- 
versity of copies, be it from the 
negligence of scribes, or from the 
evil daring of some who correct 
what is written, or from those who 
in correcting add or take away 
what they think fit.” (Com. on — 
Matthew, quoted in Scrivener’s Int., 
509.) 

? It was published at Mentz by 
Gutenberg (the inventor of print- 
ing) and Faust; and Scrivener 
states that eighteen copies of the 
edition are still preserved, ‘a 
splendid and beautiful volume.” 
(Int., 351.) One of these was sold 
at auction in London, in March, 
1885, for the enormous price of 
$19,500. P 

’ For an account of these, see 
Davidson’s Bib. Crit., I., 187-141; 
Tregelles, Hist. of Printed Text, 1, 2. 
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tion was not published until 1522. In the meantime an edi- 
tion was prepared by Erasmus.and published at Basle in Switz- 
erland, in 1516. After this, editions and copies were multi- 
plied rapidly ; the Protestant Reformation, which began about 
the same time, stimulated the work, and the attention of 
scholars was drawn more and more to the differences among 
the printed editions, and between them and the manuscripts, 
until Biblical Criticism, to which printing gave birth, grew to 
_ its present maturity. Asa result of these investigations, the oe 

number of various readings, that is, readings different from 
those in the text commonly used, which are to be found in 
the hundreds of existing manuscripts, is now estimated at not 
less than 120,000. ? 

4, But while the art of printing sy into clearer light rare 
the various readings of manuscripts, and gave rise to the in- inquiry. 
quiries of Biblical critics, it also brought the multiplication of 
various readings to an end, and fixed a limit to the field in 
which these inquiries are to be prosecuted. Such is the per- 
fection to which the art of printing has attained,'that when the 
types for a book are once set, and stereotyped plates are made 
from them, all the copies printed therefrom, however numer- - 
ous, are alike in every word and letter ; consequently, the mere — 
multiplication of copies, which is the chief source of error in 
manuscripts, originates no errors in printed copies. It is also 
practicable, by means of proof-reading, which is a part of the 
art of printing, to secure perfect accuracy in the types or plates 
from which the printing is done, and to perpetuate this accuracy 
in making duplicates of the plates. It is claimed, for instance, 
by the American Bible Society, that there is not a single mis- 
print in any of the myriads of copies of the English Bible 
which they are annually printing in various editions. It fol- 
lows, that since the art of printing has been perfected, the 
multiplication of various readings in the original Scriptures 
has ceased, and that when the errors which crept in before the 
invention of printing shall have been corrected, the Bible will 


be no longer exposed to such errors, the Science of Biblical 


1This is Scrivener’s estimate higher by some other authors. 
(int. 3). The number is placed 
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Criticism will have completed its task, and the subsequent 
generations of men will have no care concerning the purity of 
thesacred text. Our inquiry into the integrity of the New 
Testament is therefore limited to the period which preceded 
the invention of printing, or to the first fifteen centuries of 
our era. 


CHAPTER II. 
CHARACTER OF THE VARIOUS READINGS. 


1. A bare statement of the number of various readings in Theit num- 
the sacred text is calculated to excite surprise and alarm; but pee 
when the character of these variations is considered lisse. fee]- alarm. 
ings quickly subside. Dr. Hort, one of the most competent of 
living authorities on the subject, declares, that in regard to the 
great bulk of the words of the New Testament, there is no 
variation, and no other ground of doubt. He estimates the 
number of words admitted on all hands to be above doubt, at 
not less than seven-eighths of the whole. When, of the remain- ea tehge 
ing one-eighth, we leave out mere differences of spelling, the material 
number still left in doubt is about one-sixtieth of the whole; 
and when we select from this one-sixtieth of those which in 
any sense can be called substantial variations, their number 
he says, can hardly form more than a thousandth part of the 
entire text. That is, only about one thousandth part of the 
New Testament is so variously expressed in the various copies, 
as to make any substantial difference of meaning.’ 


1“ With regard to the bulk of 
the words of the New Testament, 
as of most other ancient writings, 
there is no variation, or other 
ground of doubt, and therefore no 
room for textual criticism; and 
here, therefore, an editor is only a 
transcriber. The same may be said 
in truth with respect to those va- 
rious readings which have never 


- . been received, and in all probabil- 


ity never will be received, into any 


printed text. The proportion of 
words virtually accepted on all 
hands as raised above doubtis very 
great, not less, on a rough compu- 
tation, than seven eighths of the 
whole. The remaining eighth, 
therefore, formed in great part by 
changes of order and other trivial- 
ities, constitutes the whole area of 
criticism. Setting aside 
differences in orthography, the 
words in our opinion still ee 


In what the 


variations 
consist. 


A specimen 
passage. 
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2. The various readings consist mainly in differences of 
Greek orthography; in the form of words not affecting the 
essential meaning; in the insertion or omission of words not 
essential to the sense; in the use of one synonym for another ; 
and in the transposition of words whose order in the sentence 
is immaterial. It is obvious that such variations, however 
numerous, leave the text uncorrupted as regards its thoughts. 
An essay might be written in English with almost every word 
misspelt and every sentence ungrammatical, which would still 
express its meaning as clearly as the most accurate and clegant 
composition. The writings of “Josh Billings” are as clear as 
those of Addison. It is only then, in the one-thousandth part 
of the New Testament, or the part in which the variations 
affect the meaning, that the text has undergone corruption 
worthy of any serious inquiry. 

3. To illustrate still further the nature of these variations, 
we open the Critical New Testament published by Tregelles, 
at the second chapter of Matthew. He has collected the various 
readings, not from all the ancient authorities, but only from those 
of the more ancient class; yet in the first seven verses of this 
chapter his notes exhibit twenty-five various readings. So in- 
significant are they, however, that only four of the twenty-five 
can be represented at all in an English translation. One of 
the four is a case of transposition, and the other three of the 
omission or insertion of words not essential to the meaning. 
They are as follows: 


yv. 8. ‘The king Herod.” 

v. 3. “Jerusalem with him.” 

v.4. “All the priests and 
scribes.” : 

v. 4. “ Inquired from them where 
the Christ should be born.” 


to doubt only make up about one- 
sixtieth of the New Testament. In 
this second estimate, the proportion 
of comparatively trivial variations 
is beyond measure larger than in 
the former, so that the amount of 
what can in any sense be called 


“Herod the king.” 

“All Jerusalem with him.” 

“All the chief priests 
scribes.” 

“‘Inquired where,” etc. 


and 


substantial variation is but a small 
fraction of the whole residuary 
variation, and can hardly form 
more than a thousandth part of the 
entire text.” (Introduction to Greck 
New Testament, Westcott and Hort, 
2.) 
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Should we submit to like examination the entire work of 
Tregelles, or any similar work, we would find the changes 
throughout of the same character, with the exception of about 
the one-thousandth part mentioned by Dr. Hort. 

4, Some of the changes which affect the meaning of par- ae 
ticular passages by introducing ideas not originally expressed terpola- 
in them, are nevertheless immaterial as regards the general !* 
teachings of the scriptures, because the ideas introduced are 
found in other passages. For example, in Luke’s account of 
the conversion of Paul, the words, “It is hard for thee to kick 
against the goads,” and the words, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
me to do?” are interpolated in many copies, and they give ex- 
pression to ideas not penned by Luke in this place; but still 
these words were spoken on the occasion, as we learn from 
Paul’s accounts of the same incident in his speeches reported 
in other chapters of Acts." Again, the entire thirty-seventh 
verse of the eighth chapter of Acts, as found in some MSS,, is 
an interpolation, adding to the original the statement, that 
Philip said to the eunuch “ If thou believest with all thy heart 
thou mayest,” and the eunuch’s response, “I believe that Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God;” yet the fact that such a confession 
of faith was required of converts as a prerequisite to baptism is 
taught in other passages,” and this interpolation is not mis- 
leading. Another example of the same class is the well-known 
passage in I. John v. 7, 8, where the statement about the three 
witnesses in heaven is interpolated, yet it states what is known 
by many other passages to be true. 

5. But besides the changes which are not material to the Changes ot 
general teaching of scripture, there are a few that are so, and} rr 


s kind, 
there are two passages of considerable length, the genuineness sai Tose 
of which has been brought into doubt by the investigations that are 
of critics. Of the former class we mention the statement of doubted. 
John vy. 4, that an angel went down into the pool and troubled 
the water, and that the first person who stepped in afterward 


was healed of whatever disease he had.*? The two long pass- 


1 Acts ix. 5, 6; comp. Acts xxii. °*The evidence for and against the 
. 7-10; xxvi. 14, 15. genuineness of this passage is fully 
2 Rom. x. 9, 10; Mark xvi. 16. given in Scrivener’s Intro., 607. 


Matters of 
doctrine, 
duty and 
privilege 
unaffected 
by the 
changes. 
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ages brought into doubt are the last twelve verses of Mark, 
and the account in John’s Gospel of the woman taken in adul- 
tery. The genuineness of these is doubted by some critics, 
though confidently defended, especially the former, by others.’ 
Further investigation will doubtless bring all to the same 
judgment concerning them. 

6. While it is evident from the preceding statements that 
some interpolations are found in the MSS. and printed editions 
of the New Testament, it has yet been ascertained by a careful 
examination of all these, that they contain nothing contradic- 
tory of the parts which are genuine, and nothing subversive of 
faith or duty. In the language of Dr. Davidson, “No new 
doctrines have been elicited by the aid of Biblical criticism, 


1The genuineness of Mark xvi. 
9-20 is most ably discussed by 
Westcott and Hort on one side, 
and Scrivener on the other. 
conclusion reached by the former, 
after an elaborate dissertation, is 
stated in these words: ‘‘ There is 
no difficulty in supposing (1) that 
the true intended continuation of 
verses 1-8 either was very early lost 
by the detachment of a leaf, or was 
never written down; and (2) that 
a scribe or editor, unwilling to 
change the words of the text be- 
fore him, or to add words of his 
own, was willing to furnish the 
Gospel with what seemed a worthy 
conclusion by incorporating with it 
unchanged a narrative of Christ’s 
appearances after the resurrection, 
which he found in some secondary 
record then surviving from the 
preceding generation. If these sup- 
positions are made, the whole tenor 
of the evidence becomes clear and 
harmonious. Every other view is, 
we believe, untenable. It 
[the passage] manifestly can not 
claim any apostolic authority ; but 
it is doubtless founded on some 


The . 


tradition of the apostolic age.” 
(Introduction to New Testament, Ap- 
pendix I., p. 51.) 

In opposition to these conclu- 
sions, Scrivener speaks with equal 
confidence. He says in regard to 
both of the passages mentioned 
above: ‘‘ We shall hereafter defend 
these passages, the first without 
the slightest misgiving, the second 
with certain reservations, as enti- 
tled to be regarded as authentic 
portions of the Gospels in which 
they stand.” He redeems this 
pledge by furnishing an elaborate 
answer to all the arguments made 
by Dr. Hort. (Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion, 583-590). The positions taken 
by other able critics are given in the 
same note. 

In regard to John vii. 53-viii. 11, 
opinions of critics are not so. con- 
flicting. All agree that it can not 
have been a part of John’s original 
MS., but it is held by some of the 
ablest that it is nevertheless an 
authentic piece of history, and that 
it was probably inserted by John 
in a second edition of his Gospel. 
(Scrivener, 610.) 
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nor have any historical facts been summoned by it from ob- 
security. All the doctrines and duties of Christianity remain 
unaffected ;”? and in the still more specific language of Dr. 
Hort, “The books of the New Testament as preserved in ex- 
tant documents assuredly speak to us in every important re- 
spect in language identical with that in which they spoke to 
those for whom they were originally written.”* If these 
statements are true, as they undoubtedly are, then all the 
authority and value possessed by these books when they were 
first written belong to them still. The case is like that of a 
certain will. A gentleman left a large estate entailed to his Illustration 
descendants of the third generation, and it was not to be divided Bale live 
until a majority of them should be of age. During the interval 
many copies of the will were circulated among parties inter- 
ested, many of these being copies of copies. In the meantime 
the office of record in which the original was filed was burned 
with all its contents. When the time for division drew near, 
a prying attorney gave out among the heirs the report that no 
two existing copies of the will were alike. This alarmed them 
all and set them busily at work to ascertain the truth of the 
report. On comparing copy with copy they found the report 
true, but on close inspection it was discovered that the differ- - 
ences consisted in errors of spelling or grammatical construc- 
tion; some mistakes in figures corrected by the written num- 
bers; and some other differences not easily accounted for; but 
that in none of the copies did these mistakes affect the rights 
of the heirs. In the essential matters for which the will was 
written the representations of all the copies were precisely the 
same. The result was that they divided the estate with perfect 
satisfaction to all, and they were more certain that they had 
executed the will of their grandfather than if the original copy 
had been alone preserved; for it might have been tampered 
with in the interest of a single heir, but the copies, defective 
though they were, could not have been. So with the New 
Testament. The discovery of errors in the copies excited 


1 Biblical Criticism, ii. 147. ” Introduction to Greek New Testa- , 
ment, 284, 
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alarm leading to inquiry, which developed the fact that he who 
has the most imperfect copy has in it all that the original con. 
tained of doctrine, duty and privilege. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE SOURCES OF THE VARIOUS READINGS. 


The student can scarcely realize how the number of various Value of 
readings can be so great and yet the number of serious differ- eee 
ences so small as we have represented in the preceding chap- 
ters, until he becomes acquainted in detail with the sources 
whence the various readings have arisen. 

Much the greater part of the variants, as the reader must Variations 
already have perceived, is the result of accident; but there are birt: 
some which must be regarded as intentional alterations. They - eased 
are therefore divided into the two general classes of accidental 
and intentional alterations ; and in seeking to trace them to 
their more especial sources we will consider these two classes 
separately. 

The sources of the accidental alterations may be classified Accidental 
as follows: say; 

1. Momentary Inattention. Every person who has had ex- From inat- 
perience in copying knows that it is difficult to keep the atten- “""°"' 
tion closely fixed on the task for a protracted period, and that 
if it is diverted even for a moment, mistakes are almost cer- 
tain to occur. This is a prolific source of such mistakes as 
the omission of letters and words, the repetition of the same, 
the substitution of words for others composed chiefly of the 
same letters, the substitution of letters for others of similar 
form, and the transposition of words. 

2. Diversion of attention from the words to the subject matter. from diver- 
An intelligent copyist must unavoidably follow the train of ee j 
thought in that which he copies, and the moment that he be- 
comes more absorbed in this than in the exact words soblered, 


from dieta- 
tion; 


from ho- 
moioteleu-— 
ton; 


from mis- 
pronuncia- 
tion ; 
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he is exposed to such mistakes as the omission of particles not 
necessary to the sense, the substitution of one synonym for an- 
other, and the addition or omission of pronouns, and the inser- 
tion of nouns where their pronouns were understood. 

3. Writing from dictation. The task of the copyist was a 
very tedious one, and he naturally resorted to every available 
means of hastening his progress. One of these was to employ 
an assistant who would read a few words at a time while he 
copied. In this case he had only the sound of the words to 
guide him, and he was exposed to errors through his reader’s 
fault aswell as his own. If the reader mispronounced a word, 
or pronounced it indistinctly, it was likely to be misspelt or 
mistaken for another. If he omitted or repeated a word, it 
was omitted or repeated by the copyist.’ y 

4, Homoioteleuton. For want of a suitable English word 
critics have adopted this Greek word for another source of 
clerical errors, the similar ending of clauses, sentences and 
lines. The copyist, when he finishes a certain clause, or sen- 
tence, or line, bears in his mind as he turns his eye back to 
the manuscript before him, the ending of what he has just 
written, and seeing a similar ending close by he starts from it, 
omitting some words, a whole clause, the whole of a short sen- 
tence, or possibly the whole of a line. 

5. Change of pronunciation. Words in a living language 
undergo many changes of pronunciation; and when a dead 
language is employed by scholars of different tongues it is sub- 
jected to as many different modes of pronunciation as the 
tongues employed; and in all these cases there is a constant 


trust himself to this method who 
did not regard himself as very pro- 
ficient in Greek orthography ; yet, 


1 Dr. Scrivener remarks in regard 
to this source of error: “One is 
not very willing to believe that 


manuscripts of the better class 
were executed on so slovenly and 
careless a plan;” and he thinks 
that “the confusion of certain 
vowels and diphthongs having 
nearly the same sound ”’ can be ac- 
counted for on other suppositions. 
Doubtless he is correct; and it 
may be added, that no scribe would 


while all this is true of manuscripts 
of the “ better class,” it may not be 
true of those of inferior classes, 
and a supposition so natural in it- 
self, and adopted by all other crit- 
ics, can not be set aside entirely 
by the counter-supposition of a 
single critic. See Scriv. Int., 10. 
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tendency toward the misspelling of words to suit the changed 
pronunciation. 

6. Trusting to memory. The copyist necessarily Carries eine 
words in his memory from the moment that his eye turns away memory; 
from the text before him until the last word of the number 
thus carried is written. The greater the number of words thus 
carried at once the more rapid his progress and the less weari- 
some his task. He is therefore tempted to trust too much to 
memory. The same is true in writing from dictation. From 
this cause must have sprung alarge number of errors of nearly 
all the kinds mentioned above. 

7. Absence of spaces and punctuation. Early manuscripts epee 
were written in continuous rows of capital letters, without spaces ana 
spaces between the words and sentences. The earliest example ee 
of separated words is found in a manuscript of the ninth cen- 
tury, and it was not until about this period that the punctua- 
tion marks now employed came into use, the earliest existing 
Greek manuscripts having no stops at all, and the oldest exist- 
ing manuscripts of the New Testament having only a single 
point here and there at the top of the letters to denote a pause 
in the sense. That such a mode of writing must have been a 
prolific source of mistakes in copying, and must have aggra- 
vated the effects of the other causes mentioned above, is ob- 
vious. The English scholar will have a more lively apprecia- 
tion of it if he willimagine himself copying a book printed as 
follows: 

HOW BEITTHATW ASNOTFIRSTW HICHISSPIRITUALBUTTH 
ATWHICHISNATURALANDAFTERW ARDTHATW HICHISSPIRI 
TUALTHEFIRSTMANISOFTHEEARTHEARTHYTHESECONDMA 


NISTHELORDFROMHEA VEN ASISTHEEARTH YSUCHAREALSO 
THEYTHATAREEARTHY 


The sources of intentional alterations are not numerous, Sources of 
é ° : intentional 
and the number of such alterations is comparatively small. atterations. 
All these sources are to be found in the various purposes for 
. 4 e e 
which the alterations were made, and all may be included in 
the following: 


1. To correct a supposed mistake. Every copyist, knowing Bei cine 


1 Scrivener’s Int., 46, 47. 


grammar, 


or accident- 
al omis- 
sions. 


Togive full- 
ness to the 
expression, 
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that preceding copyists were liable to mistakes, was tempted to 
correct such mistakes when he discovered them, or when 
he thought he discovered them. These supposed mistakes 
were of two kinds: first, errors in grammatical construction ; 
and second, errors of omission, addition, or substitution. 
When a sentence appeared to the scribe ungrammatical, or 
even inelegant, he sometimes corrected it without altering the 
sense. Sometimes, also, MSS. were thus corrected by inter- 
lineation, and copies of these MSS. perpetuated and mul- 
tiplied these corrections." Errors of the other kind originated 
chiefly from confounding marginal notes with marginal correc- 
tions. It was quite common for owners of MSS. to write 
notes and comments on the margin, or between the lines; and 
it was also common for copyists when they had accidentally 
omitted a word or a number of words, to insert these in the 
same way. Now and then, a subsequent copyist would mis- 
take one of these marginal notes for a marginal correction, 
and purposely put it into the body of histext. Itissupposed, 
for example, that the portion of I. John v. 7 relating to the 
Heavenly Witnesses, the whole of Acts viii. 37, the doxology 
to the Lord’s prayer, and John v. 4, as represented in King 
James’ version, were interpolated in this way. 

2. To secure fullness of expression. In many instances the 
scribes have copied into a passage in one of the Gospels words 
which belong to the parallel place in another, but which ap- 
peared to him necessary to fill out the sense. Thus, in the 


sentence, “I came not to call the righteous, but sinners to re- 


pentance,” the words “to repentance” are copied into Matt. 
ix. 13 and Mark ii. 17, from Luke v. 32 where they are genuine. 
Again,the prophetic citation in Matthew xxvii.35 is interpolated 
from John xix. 24.2 In other instances, separate narratives of 
the same event, written in the same book, are made to supple- 


1 The student who understands 
Greek syntax may find a number 
of examples of this class of cor- 
rections in Scrivener’s Introduc- 
tion, 13 (12). 

? Scrivener makes the very appo- 
site remark, that the tendency to 


thus fill up one narrative from an- 
other must have been aggravated 
by the laudable effort of Biblical 
scholars (beginning with Tatian’s 
Diatesseron in the second century) 
to construct a satisfactory harmony 
of them all. Int., 12 (9). 


oS 
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ment one another. In the accountof Paul’s conversion given 
in Acts ix. 3-6, the words, “it is hard for thee to kick against 
the goad,” were taken from xxvi. 14; and the words, “ Lord, 
what wilt thou have me to do,” from xxii.10. In other in- 
stances, the transcribers, in copying quotations made from the 
Old Testament by New Testament writers, have extended the 
quotations. The words, “draweth nigh to me with their 
mouth ” (Matt. xv. 8); “to heal the broken hearted ” (Luke 
iv. 18); “him shall ye hear” (Acts vii. 37), are examples. In 
these instances the added words are found in the Old Testa- 
ment, and the New Testament writers had seen fit to omit them, 
but the transcribers took the liberty to insert them. . 

3. To support a doctrine. There is only a very smal] num- tosupporta 

ber of variations which can be suspected of a doctrinal origin oe uae 
and fortunately none of these affects materially the doctrine 
of the Scripture as a whole on the subject involved. Yet the 
difference between manuscripts in regard to the following 
readings can scarcely be accounted for on any other hypothe- 
sis. In Matt. xix.17,some MSS. read: “ Why callst thou me 
good? There is none good but one, that is God.” Others, 
“ Why askest thou me concerning that which is good? One 
there is who is good.” In John i. 18, some read ‘the only 
begotten son;” others, “the only begotten God.” In Acts 
xx.28 some read “the church of God which he hath pur- 
chased with his own blood;” others, “the Church of the 
Lord,” ete. It is highly probable that, no matter which of 
the readings in each of these instances is the original, intem- 
perate zeal on the question of the Trinity led to the insertion 
of the other in the copies which have it. It is possible that 
in some of them the scribe regarded the objectionable reading 
as a mistake of his predecessor, yet doctrinal prejudice is the 
most probable cause of his so thinking. 

When we consider all of the foregoing sources of corrup- Te 
tion to which the sacred text was exposed for fourteen tidy eee 
dred years, the multitude of accidental mistakes to which a 
long line of copyists were exposed, the constant temptation of 
ambitious scholars to make what they might think improve- 
ments in the style, and the almost irresistible inclination on 
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the part of sectaries engaged in fierce controversy to make 
the Scriptures conform to their dogmas, we have reason to be 
surprised, not that there are so many various readings, but that 
they are so few and of so little importance. Nothing short of 
a miracle could have prevented their existence, and nothing 
short of reverence for divine things can have so limited their 
number and character. 


CHAPTER IV. 
MEANS OF RESTORING THE ORIGINAL TEXT. 


The materials employed by Biblical critics for the restora- The materi- 
tion of the original text are the same ancient documents in Kone ets 
which the various readings are found. Though imperfect n#med. 
and conflicting they contain the evidence by which the perfect 
original is to be restored. These materials are 

I. Ancient Greek Manuscripts, 
II. Ancient Translations, 

III. Quotations made by Ancient Writers, 

IV. Internal Evidence. 

We will consider these materials or sources of criticism 
separately in the order in which we have named them, and 
will then show briefly and in general terms the manner in 
which a decision is reached by means of their combined testi- 
mony. . 

I. Ancient GREEK MANUSCRIPTS. 

The autographs of the New Testament writers perished beng 
in all probability at an early day. Unless they were written’ 
on the best of parchment or vellum,’ and were kept with 
special reference to long-continued preservation, their de- 
struction was inevitable. While parchment was certainly 
used by the apostle Paul, as we see from a remark in II. Tim. eee 
iv. 13, yet paper (the Egyptian papyrus, made from the inner terial. 
bark of a reed), was used by the apostle John in writing his 


1 The term ‘“ parchment” iscon- skins of very young calves or ante- 
fined to the writing material made lopes. The latter isthe more costly 
from the skins of sheep and goats, and the more durable. 
and “vellum” to that from the 

(25) 


Unavoid- 
able de- 
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shorter epistles. II. John i.12. It is highly probable that 
on this latter material, which is quite brittle and perishable, 
much of the New Testament was written; and although some 
specimens of very ancient papyrus manuscripts, having been 
buried in Egyptian tombs or in the ruins of Herculaneum, 
have been preserved, yet documents like the apostolic writings, 
which must have passed rapidly from hand to hand, for the 


struction of purpose both of reading and copying, could scarcely fail to 


autographs 


and of MSS. 
of first 
three cen- 
turies 


Uncial and 
eursive 
MSS. distin- 
guished. 


perish in a short time. Even those written on parchment 
would soon be defaced by this process and cease to be prized 
on account of the superior freshness of the copies taken from 
them. The thought of serious errors in the copies was not 
entertained, and consequently the idea of preserving the 
originals as a standard of accuracy was not suggested. 

Not only have the autographs most probably perished, 
but all the copies made directly from them, and indeed all 
made during the first three hundred years of the church’s his- 
tory have met with the same fate so far as we know. Maultitudes 
of the sacred books were hunted and destroyed by the heathen 
in the various persecutions through which the early church 
passed, and this must have created a tendency to the use of 
cheap and perishable materials in making copies of them. 

As we have remarked in a previous chapter, the earliest 
Greek manuscripts were written entirely with capital letters; 
but during the ninth and tenth centuries a change in the size 
and form of the letters was gradually introduced to lessen the 
labor of copying. The new style was called the cursive, or 
running hand, while the old was named uncial, or inch long, 
an exaggeration of the size of the letters." Manuscripts writ- 
ten in the old form are called Uncials; those in the new form, 
Cursives. The cursive style of writing seems to have been 
employed on other works much earlier than on the Scriptures ; 


1 “Speaking generally, and limit- eleventh century; cursive letters 
ing our statement to Greek manu- were employed as early as the ninth 
scripts of the New Testament, un- or tenth century, and continued in 
cial letters prevailed from the use until the invention of printing 
fourth to the tenth or (in the case superseded the humble labors of 
of liturgical books) as late as the the scribe.” (Scrivener, Int., 58.) 
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for the earliest cursive manuscript of the New Testament now Eliest 
known to exist bears date A. D. 978.1 meee 

Of uncial MSS. of the New Testament only eighty-three No of 
are now known to critics ;? but this is a large number cum- Testament 
pared with that of classical works of like antiquity. Ofgte?' 
Homer, for example, only a few fragments exist in this form, 
while the oldest complete copy of his works is a cursive of the 
thirteenth century.’ There is but one uncial copy of Virgil, 
and one each of Aschylus and Sophocles.‘ 

Of these eighty-three uncial MSS. there are but few that Contents o 
originally contained the whole New Testament, and only one 
that contains it now. Much the greater part were originally 
copies of single books, or of groups of books, and most of these 
are now fragmentary. The four Gospels are found in a good 
degree of completeness in four of them, Acts in nine, the 
Catholic epistles in seven, the epistles of Paul in nine, and the 
Apocalypse in five. 

The cursive MSS. are far more numerous. Scrivener gives ee ou * 
a catalogue and description of 1,997 ;° and of these about thirty cursives. 
contain all of the New Testament,’ while the remainder, like 
the uncials, are copies of single books, or of groups of books, 
many of them in a mutilated condition. Thus we see that 
while the Scriptures existed only in manuscript, the number of 
complete copies was comparatively small. 

Besides the manuscript copies of New Testament books, ae 
class of works called Lectionaries (reading lessons), were 
anciently in common use, which serve the purposes of criti- 
cism in a similar way. These consisted of passages selected 
from the historical books and the epistles, for public reading in 
the churches on consecutive Sundays throughout the year. Of {het um 


a 2 ber, cursive 
these about 540 have been preserved, of which about eighty and uncial. 


1 Ib. 40, note 1. 5 Scrivener, Jnt. 4. 

2This igs the whole number of ‘* Dr. Philip Schaff, Int. to Amer- 
distinct manuscripts given in ican Edition of Greek Testament 
Scrivener’s list (Int. 87-177), though by Westcott and Hort, p. xiv. 
the number as he counts them, re- ° Westcott and Hort, Int. 75. 
peating several times the count of  ° Introduction, 307 ep. Appendix 
those containing large portions of xxx. note. 
the New Testament, is 97. 7 Westcott and Hort, Int. 76. 


ee 


How the 
MSS. were 
preserved, 


and where. 


Names of 
MSS. : 


of cursives, 


of uncials.. 


Ages of 
MSS., how 
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are uncials.!| The cursives of this class are included in the 
1,997 mentioned above, but the uncials must be added to the 
eighty-three mentioned before, making all the uncial MSS. of 
portions of the New Testament about 163. 

Ancient manuscripts were preserved through the dark 
ages, not so much by the care as by the neglect of their 
owners. After being used for a comparatively short time, 
they were laid away in libraries, because their owners had 
ceased to read them, and their very existence in many cases 
passed out of human knowledge. The immense library of the 
Vatican palace in Rome, founded in 1448, now occupying a 
room 2,100 feet in length, is one of the largest depositories of 
such documents, but the most of them have been found in the 
neglected libraries of convents and monasteries which were 
established in large numbers throughout southern Europe, 
northern Africa, and western Asia, during the fourth, fifth 
and sixth centuries. In these places they have been found by 
Biblical critics, who have made their contents known to the 
learned world. 

Manuscripts when thus discovered were named after their 
discoverers, or after the places in which they had been kept ; or 
they were distinguished by the numbers which they bore in the 
library catalogues. Most of the cursives are now designated 
by numerals, though some are known by the small letters of 
the Roman alphabet. The uncials, while still bearing the 
names first given, are now more conveniently designated by 
the capital letters of the Roman and Greek alphabets, while 
one of them is known by the first letter of the Hebrew alpha- 
bet. In some instances one capital letter is made to stand for 
several MSS. by appending small letters to its upper right 
hand curve. Thus, O O* OP Oc OF O® Of represent seven dis- 
tinct MSS. Unfortunately the letters are not applied to — 
in the order of their age or that of their discovery. "42% 

The age of an ancient MS. is not determined, like that s 


determined a See book, by a date on its title page ; for the custom of 


dating books did not originate till the tenth century. The 
earliest Biblical manuscript bearing a date is the copy of the 


1 Scrivener’s Int. 280 ep. Appendix xxx. note. 
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Gospels known as § in the Vatican library, which was writ- 
ten A. D. 949. But an uncial MS. shows by the very fact 
that it is one, that it was written previous to the tenth century, 
while a cursive shows in the same way that it was written since 
that century. This is the most general classification of MSS. 
with respect to age. But while all scripture MSS. before the 
tenth century were written in capital letters, the forms of the 
letters underwent some changes from time to time, and by 
‘ these changes the dates of MSS. can be proximately deter- 
mined. The gradual introduction of punctuation marks, of 
abbreviations for words of frequent occurrence, of larger letters 
at the beginning of sections, and of spaces between the words, 
are among the other marks of date. By such means, and the 
use of the skill acquired by protracted and minute observation, 
a eritic is enabled to determine, within very narrow limits, 
the date of any MS. There is a striking analogy to this in 


the history of printed books. If we open a book in which the Wlustration 


from print 


letter 8 is printed J, we know that it was printed not later than eq pooxs, 


about the year 1830, after which this form of the letter passed 
out of use. If we open one, however old in appearance, and 
find steel engravings in it, we know that it can not have been 
printed earlier than the beginning of the present century, for 
engraving on steel was first invented in the year 1805.7 Again, 
if we find in a book the capital V used for both v and 0, the 
small un used for both u and v, we know that it belongs to the 
earliest period of printing; for such was then the custom in 
regard to these two letters. So accurately are the indications 
of date in ancient MSS. now interpreted, that there is no serious 
disagreement among competent critics regarding the century, 
or even the half century in which any well known MS. was 
written. 


There are four uncials whose antiquity is so great and The re 
. Rane ae great Un- 
whose value is so preéminent that every student of the Script- cizis. 


i See Serivener’s Introduction, 4 these are %, «, «, x6, mva, for Fehr, 
10, pp. 29-39, where these changes kipuz, igovix, xprothe, rveipa. 
are rainutely traced with respectto * New American Cyclopedia, Agr. 


% z every letter of the alphabet. Engraving. 


.  *Among the most common of 
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ures should have at least a general knowledge of them, and 
this we now proceed to give: 


cee 1. The Codex Sinaiticus, or Sinaitic Manuscript, usually 
aii designated by x (aleph) the first letter of the Hebrew alpha- — 


bet. This is the one uncial MS. which contains all the 

Contents, books of the New Testament. It also contains a large por- 
tion of the Greek version of the Old Testament, and it has 
appended to the New Testament the Epistle of Barnabas, and 
a portion of The Shepherd by Hermas, two documents of 

which we shall have occasion to speak in Part Second of this 
dimensions work. It is written on vellum, and its leaves are 13% inches 
wide by nearly 15 in length. It is supposed that before it 

lost the absent portions of the Old Testament and of The 

No.ot pages Shepherd, it contained 730 leaves, or 1460 pages—a very large 
history, book. But now it contains only 790 pages. It was found by 
Tischendorf in the Convent of St. Catharine at the foot of 

Mt. Sinai, in the year 1859, and it is now kept in the imperial 

library at St. Petersburg ; but through the munificence of the 

late Czar Alexander three hundred fac simile copies of it have 

been distributed among the public libraries of Europe and 
America.’ Biblical critics unite in ascribing it to the middle 
value. or the first half of the fourth century. In point of value it 
has but one rival for the highest place among all existing man- 

uscripts of the New Testament. 

Alexandri- 2. Codex Alexandrinus, or the Alexandrian Manuscript, 
Ona ie designated by A. It is in four volumes, of which the first three 
Contents, Contain the Septuagint version of the Old Testament almost 
’ complete, and the fourth the New Testament with some wide 
gaps. It lacks all of Matthew up to xxv. 6, two leaves of 

John’s Gospel, including vi. }0—viii. 52, and three leaves from 

IT. Corinthians, including iv. 13—xii.6. Appended to the New 
Testament are the first Epistle of Clement, and a portion of 

size, the second. Its leaves, of which there are 793, are about 13 
inches long and 10 broad, and the writing is in two columns to 

history, the page. It was sent asa present to Charles I. of England, 
1 There is acopy each in the Con- libraries of the Union Theological 


gressional Library at Washington, Seminary, Harvard University and 
the Astor Library, New York, the the Andover Theological Seminary. 
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in 1628, by Cyril Lucar, the Greek Patriarch of Constantino- 

ple, who had previously brought it from Alexandria. It is 
kept in the British Museum, where the open volume of the 
New Testament portion can be seen under glass by every vis- 
itor. Its date is assigned by the common judgment of critics 

to the beginning of the fifth century or the close of the fourth. 

It occupies the third place in point of value among the great value. 
manuscripts. 

_ 3. Codex Vaticanus, or the Vatican Manuscript, known as Ye"e" 
B. This, like the two preceding, was originally designed for vat. B. 
a complete Greek Bible; but it now lacks the first forty-six 
chapters of Genesis, and thirty-two of the Psalms (cy.— Contents, 
exxxvii.); and the New Testament part terminates at Heb. 
ix.14. The remainder of the New Testament has been ap- 
pended by a later hand. It is written on very thin and deli-™aterial, 
eate vellum, supposed to have been made from the skins of 
antelopes, and it makes a volume ten and a half inches long, %° 
ten broad, and four and a half thick, with 1518 pages. It was 
placed in the Vatican library shortly after its first establish- story, 
ment in 1448, and there it is still very carefully preserved, 

Of its previous history nothing is known. Few persons have 
been allowed to handle it, though the open volume is kept on 
exhibition under glass in a magnificent hall filled with other 
rich treasures of the Vatican. In point of antiquity, it isthe 
rival of the Sinaitic, both belonging to the middle or the first 
half of the fourth century, and the opinions of scholars being 
divided as to which is the older. The narrow jealousy of the 
Popes and their Councils has prevented minute examina- 
tion of it by Protestant critics, and it was not until the year 
1881 that a printed edition of the New Testament portion, 
marked by many imperfections, was given to the world by 
some Italian scholars." But notwithstanding the imperfect 


1Jn Scrivener’s Introduction, ment. The jealousy of the Papal 


105-116, there is a full account of 
the futile efforts made during 
nearly half a century to obtain an 
accurate acquaintance with the 
readings of this venerable docu- 


authorities has to this day excluded 
Protestant scholars from the privi- 
lege of carefully collating it, and 
the collations made by Catholics 
have proved unsatisfactory. 


. 


value. 


Cod.Eph.C, 


Contents, 


size, 
nature of 
the writing, 
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value, 
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knowledge of it which has been obtained it is now regarded by 
some critics as the most reliable of all existing manuscripts. 

4. Next in point of antiquity and value is Codex Eph- 
raemi, C,in the National Library of Paris. It contains a 
small portion of the Old Testament in Greek, and fragments 
of every book of the New Testament except II. Thessalonians 
and II. John, amounting to about two-thirds of the whole New 
Testament. It is written, like the three preceding, on vellum, 
and its leaves are about the size of those in A. It is what is 
called a palimpsest manuscript, or a codex rescriptus ; that is, a 
copy on which another work has been written over the faded 
letters of the original writing. This MS. consists of detached 
leaves of an ancient Greek Bible written over with some works 
of a Syrian Christian of the fourth century called St. Eph- 
raem, whence its name. The new writing was done about the 
twelfth century, but it did not entirely efface the original. 
Where the latter had faded too much to be read it has been 
restored by the use of chemicals, and the contents of the man- 
uscript have been copied and printed. Its date is about the 
same as that of A, and itis believed by some to be more accurate. 
It was brought from some unknown library in the East to Flor- 
ence in 1535, and was soon afterward brought to Paris together 
with a number of other ancient MSS. waich are ‘still kept in 
the National Library of France. 

It is evident at a glance that the ancient Greek MSS. which 
we have now mentioned, and especially the four which we 
have just described, must constitute the most reliable class of 
witnesses concerning the exact reading of the original Script- 
ures. Where they all agree, as they do according to Dr. 
Hort’s estimate quoted in a former chapter, in seven-eighths 
of the whole New Testament, there can be no room for doubt 
that we have the original perfectly preserved. Where they 
differ in sense, it is the business of the critic to estimate the 
preponderance of their testimony in favor of this reading or 
that. In most instances this preponderance is so great as to 
leave little if any room for doubt. In estimating it reference 
is had not merely to the number of MSS. on either side, but 
also to their antiquity and their known accuracy. When a 
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MS. has been found by comparison with others to be gener- 

ally accurate, its testimony in a particular place has greater ® oe Maes! ns 
weight, and vice versa. And when a MS., though not very” 
ancient itself, contains evidence of faving been copied from 

one that is ancient, its readings are enhanced in value. It has 

also been found that MSS. are distributable into groups called aes 
families, each family having sprung from a parent copy of genealogy. 
more ancient date. Those of the same family are known by 
having certain variant readings in common which are not 

found in members of other families. ritics are on this ac- 

count led to the study of the genealogy of MSS.; for it is evi- 

dent that the testimony of a whole family in favor of a certain 
reading, is no stronger than that of the parent of the family.’ 

These remarks are sufficient to show that many years of study, 
combined with a well balanced judgment, are necessary to 
proficiency as a Biblical critic. 

II. Anotent Versions. A translation of the Scriptures Value of 
from Greek into another language, enables a scholar who un- sae 
derstands both languages to determine approximately the word- 
ing of the Greek text from which the translation was made. 

It enables him especially to determine whether a given clause 

or sentence, or a leading word in a sentence, was absent or not 

from the Greek copy that was used.2 The MSS. of ancient ot rahe i 
translations, however, have suffered, like the Greek MSS., 

the hands of transcribers ; and consequently in the use of them 

the critic has to make due allowance for the changes thus in- 
troduced. Though this detracts from what would otherwise 

be the authority of these witnesses, it still leaves them with 


1 Dr. Hort has given more atten- 
tion to the subject of genealogies 
than any other critic since Gries- 
bach, and the student who wishes 
to be fully informed on the subject 
should consult his Introduction to 
the Greek New Testament of West- 
cott and Hort, Sec. iii. * 

2“ While versions are always of 
weight in determining the authen- 
ticity of sentences or clauses in- 
serted or omitted by Greek manu- 


scripts, and in most instances may 
be employed even for arranging 
the order of words, yet every lan- 
guage differs so widely in spirit 
from every other, and the genius 
of one version is so much at vari- 
ance with that of others, that too 
great caution can not be used in 
applying this kind of testimony 
to the criticism of the Greek ”’ 
(Scrivener, Int., 310). 
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an authority second only to that of the Greek MSS., and the 
authority of some of them is enhanced by the fact that they 
are older than any known MS., and testify to readings cor- 
respondingly more ancient. Modern versions are of no value 
for this purpose, seeing that they are made either from com- 
paratively modern MSS., or from ancient MSS. which can 
themselves be consulted.’ 

The ancient versions, which are chiefly used by critics, are 
the following : 

1. The Peshito Syriac. This is a translation of both the Old 
and the New Testament into Syriac or Aramean, the language 
anciently spoken in Northern Syria and Upper Mesopotamia. 
Many evidences combine to prove that it was made in the sec- 
ond century of our era, and that it was therefore derived, as 
regards the New Testament, from a Greek text which had 
been transmitted not quite one hundred years from the pens 
of the original writers.?_ From its date to the present time it 
has been the common Bible of the Syrian Christians, and they 
have used it exclusively in their public worship. It must have 
received the name Peshito (simple) from a comparison with 
some versions not so simple, yet there is another and later 
Syriac version that is more literal. It lacks four of the 
smaller Epistles (II. Peter, II. and ITT. John, and Jude) and also 
the Apocalypse. It is the most valuable of all versions for 
the purposes of Biblical Criticism. 

2. The Old Latin. This is a translation of the Bible into 


The ver- 
sions used. 


the Peshito 
Syriac, 


the Old 
Latin, 


1 Tregelles rejects the use of all 
versions made this side of the sev- 
enth century (History of the Printed 
Text, 313). But the majority of 
critics allow the readings of some 
versions of more recent date to be 
considered. 

2 Dr. Hort has propounded the 
theory that the original underwent 
a revision in the third century, and 
that the Peshito is the result of 
this revision, while a MS. in the 
British Museum known as the 
Curetonian Syriac represents the 


original unrevised Syriac Version 
(Int. to Greek New Testament, 84, 
132-135). This theory, though ac- 
cepted by some critics, is strongly 
contested by others, especially by 
Scrivener (Int. 319 ff, 533 ff); but 
while the question at issue is 
one of importance, its decision 
either way will not modify materi- 
ally the statements which we make 
concerning the version in this treat- 
ise. 

>The Philoxenian, or Harclean 
(Scrivener, Int. 318-325). 
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Latin, made in the second century, as is known from its being 
cited by Latin writers as far back as Tertullian, who lived 
from about 150 to 220 a.p. It was made, not in Italy, as 
would be naturally supposed, but in North Africa, where the 
Latin language prevailed, and where there was a vast multi- 
tude of Christian converts at a very early day. It was super- 
seded in both public and private use by a later Latin version, 
and. consequently it has not been preserved entire; but thirty- 
eight fragments of it, representing portions of almost every 
book of the New Testament, are yet in existence,' and large 
portions of it are quoted in the writings of the early Latin 
fathers. It was made about the same time as the Syriac ver- 
sion, and they both represent Greek copies two hundred years 
older than the oldest existing Greek manuscripts, the one an- 
swering to the Greek scriptures current in Syria, and the other 
to those current in Africa. 

3. The Latin Vulgate. When the old Latin version had a ha 
been in use about two hundred years, it was found that differ- - 
ent copies of it contained many variations, and to remedy the 
evil Damasus, Bishop of Rome, ordered a revision of it to be 
made. The task was entrusted to Jerome, in the year 382, and 
he completed it in 385. This version gradually took the place 
of the Old Latin, and at length acquired the title Vulgate, or 
_ Common Version. This is the version, which, after passing 
through some later revision’, was canonized in 1546 by the 
Council of Trent, which decreed that “in public readings, dis- 
putations, preaching and exposition it should be held as authen- 
tic.” Since that time all Roman Catholic translations into other 
tongues are made from it, and not from the original Greek. 
As Jerome, in preparing it, made use of what he then called 
“ancient Greek manuscripts,” it represents a Greek text much 
older than itself, and older than the earliest MSS. now extant. 
The manuscript copies of it of which many have been pre- 
served, are’ considered more valuable than the Old Latin, as 
aids to criticism.” 

4, The Egyptian.or Coptic Versions. When the Arabs The Coptte, 


1 A catalogue and description of ener’s Introduction, 342 ff. 
these fragments is given in Scriv- 7? Scrivener, Jnt., 360. 


Fry 
ff 


& 
aan f 
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conquered Egypt in the seventh century, they gave the namo 
Copts to the Egyptian Christians, and their language has been 
called Coptic ever since. It had been written in alphabetic 
characters since about the time of the first establishment o! 
Christianity in Egypt. Before that time the common written 
language of the people had been partly alphabetic and partly 
hieroglyphic. The language was spoken in two dialects, one 
in Lower Egypt, called the Bahiric, from Bahirah, the Egyptian 
name of Lower Egypt, and the Memphitic, from Memphis, the 
principal city ; and the other, in Upper Egypt, called Sahidic, 
from Sahid, the name of the district, and Thebaic, from Thebes, 
the principal city. The scriptures were translated at a very 
early period into both of these dialects, and it is the opinion of 
Bishop Lightfoot, the most proficient student of the Coptic 
dialects in Great Britain, that at least portions of them were 
thus translated before the close of the second century.' Both 
these versions contain all the books of the New Testament, 
though the Apocalypse is usually in a separate volume, as if it 
were not considered an undoubted part of the New Testament, 
They are almost as ancient as the Peshito Syriac and the Old 
Latin, and Lightfoot regards them as of superior value in 
Biblical criticism to those venerable versions.” Thus it ap- 
pears that we have four translations of the New Testament 
that were made previous to the date of our oldest existing 
Greek copies. 


1 The section on The New Testa- free from the corruptions which 


ment in Coptic, in Scrivener’s In- 
troduction, was prepared by Light- 
foot, then a Professor at Oxford, 
and from it the above account of 
the Coptic versions is derived. -He 
expresses the opinion quoted above 
on p. 371. 

2 He says: “Of all the versions, 
the Memphitic is perhaps the most 
important for the textual critic. 
In point of antiquity it must yield 
the palm to the Old Syriac and the 
Old Latin; but, unlike them, it 
preserves the best text as current 
among the Alexandrian fathers, 


prevailed so widely in the copies 
of the second century ” (Page 392). 
Of the Thebaic he says: ‘ Its text- 
ual value is perhaps only second 
to the Memphitic among the early 
versions. It unquestionably pre- 
serves a very ancient text, but it is 
less pure, and exhibits a certain 
infusion of those readings which 
were so widely spread in the sec- 
ond century, and which (for want 
of a better term) are often called 
Western, though to nothing like 
the same extent as the Old Latin 
and the Old Syriac” (Page 400). 
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5. The thiopic Version. The Ethiopic language is the Mthio- 
closely related to the Arabic, and was anciently spoken in the ae 
country now called Abyssinia, where the Christian religion 
became prevalent in the fourth century. A vernacular trans- 
lation of the New Testament soon became a necessity, and 
one was made near the end of the fourth century or the begin- 
ning of the fifth. All the books of both Testaments were in- 
cluded in it. 

6. The Gothic Version. While the Goths were invading the Gothic, 
Southern Europe, they were in turn invaded by the mission- 
aries of the cross, and so many of them were turned to the 
faith, that Ulphilas, a Cappadocian, who had gone among them 
in the year 345, made an alphabet of their language and trans- 
lated into it both the Old Testament and the New. As he died 
in the year 388 his version belongs to the latter half of the 
fourth century. There is still extant an uncial manuscript of 
this version, made near the beginning of the sixth century, 
written on purple vellum in letters of silver with occasionally 
some in gold. It belongs to Sweden, and is kept in the library 
of the University of Upsal. 

7. The Armenian Version. The Armenians claim to have the Arme- 
been the first people who accepted the gospel as a national” 
faith, but they were then without an alphabet of their own 
language. They read the Scriptures in Syriac, using the 
Peshito version until the fifth century, when Miesrob, one of 
their own countrymen, invented an Armenian alphabet, and 
with the assistance of other scholars, translated into the native 
tongue the whole Bible. Unfortunately, no very ancient 
manuscripts of this version have been preserved. 

The versions which we have now named represent in the Neducates 
aggregate the copies of the Greek Scriptures which were sions. 
known and used in every part of the world that had been 
evangelized up to the close of the fourth century. Their value 
for the purpose of determining the condition of the original 
during the two hundred and fifty preceding years can scarcely 
be overestimated. 

TIT. Quotations made by Ancient Authors. Ancient Chris- Quotations 
tian writers were in the habit of quoting the scriptures in their 


Internal ey- 
idence: 


what it is, 
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writings very much as we quote them now, and it is clear that 
every literal quotation made by one of them from the Greek 
Testament shows the reading in that place of the manuscript 
which he used. Even an allusion to a certain passage may 
sometimes enable the critic to determine whether a clause now in 
doubt was present in the passage or not. Ina few instances these 
writers expressly mention differences of reading, and then their 
testimony is explicit, and, to the extent of their information, 
reliable. This source of evidence, so far as it can be safely 
used, is of very great value, and the more so from the fact 
that some of these writers lived at a period preceding the date 
of our earliest manuscripts. Had their writings come down 
to us entire they would have been still more valuable, but 
some of the best of them have reached our day in a very frag- 
mentary form.’ Their value has been further depreciated by 
the fact that their MSS., like those of the scriptures and of 
the versions, have undergone some changes, and that none of 
a very early date have been preserved.2 Much has yet to be 
done in the way of thoroughly searching those that remain to 
us, before all the evidence from this source will be in hand. 
IV. Internal Evidence. The evidence furnished by the read- 
ings of Greek manuscripts, ancient versions, and quotations made 
by ancient authors is called external evidence. When it is de- 
cisive, that is, when the preponderance of evidence for a certain 
reading from all of these sources is so great as to leave no room 
for doubt, there is no occasion for evidence from any other source. 
But when the evidence from these three sources is indecisive re- 
sort must be had to what is called internal evidence. Thisis the 
evidence found by exercising the judgment on two questions of 
probability ; first, which of two conflicting readings is the more 
likely to have been substituted for the other by a transcriber ; 


‘For example, of Origen’s con- 
tinuous Commentary on the Greek 
New Testament, written at the be- 
ginning of the third century, only 
about one sixth has been pre- 
served in the original Greek. The 
whole of it would now be invalua- 
ble (Hort, Int., 88.) 


2 “ Codices of the Fathers are for 
the most part of much lower date 
than those of the Scriptures which 
we desire to amend by their aid; 
not many being older than the 
tenth century, the far greater part 
considerably more modern.” (Scriv- 
ener, Int., 418.) 
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and second, which is the more likely to have been employed by 
the original writer. In judging of the former question, we are to 
consider all the sources of error to which copyists were exposed. eis = 
In judging of the latter, we are to consider the usual style ana 
mode of thought of the writer, and also the bearing of the con- 
text. Dr. Hort, with fine discrimination, styles this kind of 
evidence internal evidence of readings, and he distinguishes 
the two questions of probability just mentioned by the terms 
intrinsic probability, referring to what the author would have 
written, and transcriptional probability, referring to the work of ee 
the transcriber." When these two kinds of probability are in = 
conflict they tend to neutralize each other; but when they 
unite, that is, when the reading which is most likely to have 
been used by the author is at the same time most likely to 
have been exchanged by transcribers for the other, the inter- 
nal evidence exists in its strongest form, and it is often indis- 
pensable in determining questions in which the external evi- 
dence is conflicting. Recent critics are agreed, however, that 
corrections of the text should seldom or never be made on this 
kind of evidence alone.” 


1 Dr. Hort’s own words on these 
distinctions are remarkably clear. 
After introducing the expression 
Internal Evidence, he says: ‘ As 
other kinds of Internal Evidence 
will have to be mentioned, we pre- 
fer to call it more precisely In- 
ternal Evidence of Readings. In- 
ternal Evidence of Readings is of 
two kinds, which can not be too 
sharply distinguished from each 
other; appealing respectively to 
Intrinsic Probability, having refer- 
ence to the author, and what may 
be called Transcriptional Probabil- 
ity, having reference to the copy- 
ists. In appealing to the first, we 
ask what an author is likely to 
have written; in appealing to the 


second, we ask what copyists are 
likely to have made him seem to 
write’? (New Testament in Orig- 


inal Greek, Jné. 20). 

2? On this point Dr. Scrivener 
speaks very positively: ‘‘ It is now 
agreed among competent critics 
that Conjectural Emendation must 
never be resorted to even in pas- 
sages of acknowledged difficulty ; 
the absence of proof that a reading 
proposed to be substituted for the 
common one is actually supported 
by some trustworthy document be- 
ing of itself a fatal objection to our 
receiving it’’ (Int. 490). Dr. Hort 
expresses himself less positively. 
Speaking of Transcriptional Proba- 
bility he says: ‘But even at its 
best this class of Internal Evi- 
dence, like the other, carries us 
but a little way toward the recov- 
ery of an ancient text, when it is 
employed alone. The number of 
variations in which it can be 


Requisites 


for use of 
these ma- 


terials. 
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We now have before our minds all the materials which are 
employed by Biblical critics in restoring the original text, and 
it is evident that a large amount of patient labor and a sound 
judgment are necessary in order to the skillful application of 
them all to the noble end proposed. For examples of this 
application the student is referred to the critical works to be 
mentioned in the following chapter. 
trusted to supply by itself a direct ders, that is, clerical errors, have 


and immediate decision is very been set aside” (Int. 25). 
small, when unquestionable blun- 


CHAPTER V. 


THE LABORS OF BIBLICAL CRITICS, AND THE RESULTS 
OBTAINED. 


We are now prepared for a brief sketch of the history of The sketeh 
Biblical Criticism, showing particularly the successive stages sates 
of its progress, and the results which have thus far been at- 
tained. 

As we have stated before, the art of printing is the parent (epnsttion 
of this science, seeing that it was by means of printed copies criticism 
that the attention of scholars was first awakened to the im- Me Poe 
portance of the subject and led to the study of it. The carly 
printed editions, being copied from different manuscripts and Origin of 
printed in different countries, at first produced confusion by (°° 
their differences, and afterward led to the adoption without Text. 
very good reasons of a“ Received Text,” which became a 
standard for all others. The. steps by which this result was 
reached were briefly as follows: The Greek Testament of Eras- 


mus, published in 1516, at Basle, Switzerland, and the Com- 


_ plutentian Polyglott, printed at Complutum (Alcala) in Spain, 


in 1514, but not published till 1522, were,as we have said 
before, the first printed editions of the New Testament. These 
editions had circulated about a quarter of a century without 
rivals, when Robert Stephen, a celebrated printer at Paris, 
brought out an edition in 1546, followed rapidly by three 


others, the last in 1551. In this last the Greek Testament 


was first divided into verses numbered on the margin, the di- 
vision into chapters having been introduced in the Latin Bible 


in 1248. The purpose of both divisions was to facilitate ref- 
(41) 


Mill’s Edi- 
tion, 1707. 
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erences to particular passages.' His third edition (1550) be- 
came the standard or received text in England, and from it 
chiefly the English version was made in1611. In 1633 avery 
small Greek Testament was published at Leyden in Holland, 
by two brothers named Elzevir, in which the verses were 
marked by breaks in the text, and not merely by numbers in 
the margin as before. In asomewhat boastful spirit, the Elze- 
virs remarked in their preface, “ Now you have a text received 
by all,in which we give nothing changed or corrupted.” The 
words helped forward their own fulfillment, and this edition 
became the Received Texton the Continent of Europe. The 
differences between its readings and those of the edition of 
Stephen are not very numerous nor very important. Neither 
of these standard editions was prepared with such care and 
skill as to entitle it to special preéminence, yet each in the 
course of time gained such a hold upon the public mind that 
to change it was considered almost sacrilegious. 

It was not until the year 1707 that an edition of the Greek 
Testament was published containing a really serious attempt 
to apply the materials of Biblical Criticism to the restoration 
of the original text. This was the critical edition of John 
Mill, of Oxford University. He spent thirty years in prepar- 
ing it, and he died just two weeks after its publication. In 
preparing it he collated a laxgge number of Greek MSS., ver- 
sions, and ancient quotations, and printed in his notes their var- 
ious readings, amounting to about 30,000. He also discussed 
the value of the evidence adduced, and pointed out the cor- 
rections which it indicated, but he printed in the body of his 
work the text of Stephen without correction. This work ex- 
cited alarm and opposition among the friends of the Bible, and 
some infidel writers took advantage of the facts to inveigh 
against the reliability of the Scriptures ;? but the final result of 
the discussion was to render Christian scholars more favorable 
to the prosecution of critical studies. It was perceived that 


1 For a detailed account of the Anthony Collins, the most noted 
origin and progress of these divis- infidel writer of that age. See Far- 
ions, see Scrivener, Int. 66-68. rar’s History of Free Thought, 132- 

2 The leader of this attack was 185. 4 
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discovering various readings was not creating them, but that it 
was a necessary preparation for correcting them. Scrivener 
expresses the common judgment of critics when he says, 
“Dr. Mill’s services to Biblical Criticism surpass in extent 
and value those rendered by any other, except perhaps one or 4 
two men of our own time.” * 

The attack upon Mill’s work, of which we have just The labors 

3 A F of Bentley. 

spoken, having been made after his death, its defense was taken 
up by Dr. Richard Bentley, one of the most accomplished 
scholars and brilliant writers of that age. His defense of 
Mill increased his own interest in the work of Biblical Criti- 
cism, and directed the attention of others to his qualifications 
as a critic, so that he was at length induced to attempt the 
preparation of a critical edition of the New Testament. A 
large amount of preparatory work was done, and many valua- 
ble contributions were made to the development of the sci- 
ence, but other engagements diverted his attention to such a 
degree that, to the regret of subsequent critics, he left his 
work incomplete.” 

Sede ee orl sfveriiictmfon the Now Testament had parte 
been prosecuted almost exclusively in Great Britain; it was gel, 1734: 
now transferred to Germany, and but little more was done in 
England for about a century. The next critical edition after 
Mill’s was the work of John Albert Bengel, which appeared 
in 1734, twenty-seven years later. When Mill’s work ap- 
peared Bengel was a student at the University of Tubingen, 
and in common with thousands of other pious men he was 
excited and alarmed by the multitude of various readings 
which had been brought to light. He commenced the collec- 
tion of critical materials merely to satisfy his own mind, but was 
encouraged by others to complete the work and give it to the 
public® The characteristics of his edition were the following: 


He made some changes in the Received Text, but only cba 


teristics. 


1 For an account of the discus- interesting accounts of the career 
sion and its results, see Tregelles, and critical labors of Bentley. 
History of the Printed Text, 46-57. 3 Tregelles, History of Printed 

2 Both Tregelles (Printed Text Teat, 69. 

57-65) and Scrivener (453-456) give 


Wetstein’s 
edition, 
1751-2. 
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such as he found in some previous printed edition; he printed 
the text in paragraphs, instead of the detached verses used by 
the Elzevirs; he printed in the margin the various readings 
which he thought worthy of notice, with signs to indicate their 
relative value; he gave the evidence in favor of a received 
reading as well as that against it; and he was the first critic to 
point out the fact that MSS. are distributable into families. 
He was a man of undoubted piety and great faith in the inspira- 
tion of the Scriptures. Besides his critical work he wrote a val- 
uable commentary called The Gnomon of the New Testament, a 
revised edition of which in English has been recently published. 

John James Wetstein was the author of the next critical 
edition, published at Amsterdam in two folio volumes, 1751-2, 
He was a native of Basle in Switzerland, where he was or- 
dained to the ministry at twenty years of age. He had al- 
ready become so enamored with critical studies that his ordina- 
tion sermon was on the subject of Various Readings of the 
New Testament, and “his zeal for this fascinating pursuit,” 
says Scrivener, “‘became at length with him a passion, the 
master passion which consoled and dignified a roving, troubled, 
unprosperous life.” He visited both England and France in 
his search for MSS., and in the midst of his labors he was 
deposed from his “ pastorate” on account of Unitarian senti- 
ments. He finally obtained a Professorship at Amsterdam, 
where his work was completed and where, two years later, he 
ended his lite. He was the first to employ the method nowin 
use of designating uncial MSS. by capital letters, and the 
cursives by Arabic numerals. He collated 102 MSS..,’ and his 
collations were more accurate than those of his predecessors. 
Scrivener expresses the opinion that in the critical portion of 
his work he must be placed “in the very first rank, inferior (if 
to any) to but one or two of the highest names.”’? 


‘Scrivener, Int. 460. Tregelles sometimes counted separately even 


(Printed Text 77) states the num- 
ber at twenty. The discrepancy is 
due to different methods of count- 
ing. MSS. of the Gospels, of Acts, 
of Paul’s Epistles, of the Catholic 
Epistles, and of the Apocalypse, are 


when they are parts of one copy of 
the New Testament. In this way a 
MS. containing all would be count- 
ed as five if cited for every part, and 
yet it may be counted as one. 

* Scrivener, 1b. 460. To thir tes 
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The next eminent critic after Wetstein was John James or ecipal 


Griesbach, whose name stood for many years at the head ofeaition, 
the list of Biblical critics. His principal edition appeared in 1°78 
two volumes, the first in 1796 and the second in 1806. While 
he was engaged in its preparation many MSS. hitherto unno- 
ticed were collated by other scholars. The libraries of Russia, 
Austria, Italy and Spain were ransacked in search of them, 
and the results published in various volumes were appropriated 
by Griesbach. He also himself collated quite a number of 
MSS., versions and ancient authors. The materials before 
him were therefore more abundant than those possessed by any 
previous critic, and he used them with a skill hitherto unpre- 
cedented. The distinctive purpose of his edition was to place 
before his readers such evidence from the materials of criticism 
as would enable the student of his work to decide for himself on 
the genuineness of any given reading. He also carefully laid 
down the principles which should guide us in reaching a de- 
cision. Following the suggestion of Bengel, he attempted to 
make a distribution of MSS. into three great families, which he 
called the Alexandrian, the Western and the Byzantine, ac- 
cording as he thought that their parentage could be traced to 
Alexandria, to Europe, or to Constantinople. This was the 
most distinctive feature of his critical theory, and it is the one 
which has received the greatest amount of adverse criticism 
from more recent critics. He devoted forty years to constant 
labor in his chosen field, and died in the year 1812." 


timonial may be added the state- 
ment of Davidson (Biblical Criti- 
cism ii. 125): ‘ Notwithstanding 


stein, what that critic said of Mill, 
that he accomplished more than 
ali of his predecessors put together. 


the defects and inaccuracies ob- 
servable in the work, it is still in- 
dispensable to all who are occupied 
with sacred criticism; and will 
ever remain a marvelous monu- 
ment of indomitable energy and 
diligence, united to an extent of 
philosophical learning rarely sur- 
passed by any single man;’’ and 
the following passage from Tregel- 
Jes: ‘‘ Bishop Marsh says of Wet- 


If this character be too high, it is 
but little more than the truth” 
(History of Printed Text, 77). 

1 For a fuller account of his ca- 
reer and of the estimate in which 
his labors are held by later schol- 
ars, see the works of Tregelles, 
Davidson and Scrivener, already 
referred to so frequently, and Dr. 
Hort’s Introduction. 


he 


a 


 Baition of 


Scholz, 1830, 
1836. 


Lach- 
mann’s edi- 
tions, 1831, 
1842, 1850. 
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The edition of Scholz, a Roman Catholic Professor in the 
University of Bonn, is the next in order of time. It was the 
result of twelve years’ labor and was published in two volumes, 
one in 1830, the other in 1836. . Scholz is noted among critics 
for two things of contrasted merit—for the vast number of 
new MSS. which he brought to the notice of scholars (six hun- 
dred and sixteen) and in part collated, and for the extreme in- 
accuracy with which all his work was executed.’ In search of 
MSS. he visited the old libraries of France, Italy, Switzer- 
land, Palestine and the Archipelago, doing much service in 
the way of gathering materials for future critics, but exhibiting 
little skill in using them. 

The next year after the appearance of Scholz’s first vol- 
ume (1831) Charles Lachmann published at Berlin a small 
Greek Testament, which was followed by a larger edition in 
two volumes, the first in 1842 and the second in 1850. In the 
first of these editions he startled the world by the boldest and 
most original adventure yet made in Biblical Criticism. He 
cast aside the Received Text entirely as being entitled to no 
authority other than that of the MSS. from which it was 
printed, and formed a text from ancient documents alone. 
This appeared sacrilegious to those who had learned to regard 
the Received Text almost with the reverence due to the apostolic 
autographs, and it aroused against its author a storm of denun- 
ciation.’ But true critics at once accepted the principle in-— 
volved as correct, and from that time all prescriptive claims 
set up for the Received Text have been disregarded.” Another 


1“Tt is our duty,” says Scriven- 
er, ‘to express our sorrow that 
twelve years and more of hard and 
persevering toil should, through 
mere heedlessness, have been near- 
ly thrown away ” (Introduction,475). 
“His collations have been hasty 
and superficial. They are often 
incorrect”? (Davidson, Bib. Crit. ii. 
137). “If Scholz’ text is com- 
pared with that of Griesbach, it 
will be seen that it is a retrograde 
step in the application of criticism; 


and thus though he maintained a 
truer system of families than Gries- 
bach did, yet his results are even 
less satisfactory, because he ap- 
plied a theory to the classification 
of authorities by which their re- 
spective value was precisely reversed” 
(Tregelles, History of Printed Text, 
v5 pees 

? The following remarks of Tre- 
gelles on this subject are worthy ot 
notice even at the present day by 
persons who are but partially in- 
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distinctive feature of Lachmann’s work was not so well received 
by critics. His aim was to reproduce, not necessarily the true 
text, but the text as it existed in the fourth century. He used 
only such documents as he thought necessary to this result, and 
where they united in an unquestionable error, he printed this 
error, because it was a part of the text which he was aiming to 
reproduce. Subsequent critics agree in the opinion that the 
documents which he used were insufficient even for the pur- 
pose which he had in view,’ and many have condemned the 
purpose itself, because they have understood him as aiming at 

a restoration of the true text.? After all that can be said 
against it “still the fact will remain,” says Tregelles, “that the 
first Greek Testament since the invention of printing, edited 
wholly on ancient authority irrespective of modern tradition, 
is due to Charles Lachmann.” Like so many of his fellow- 
laborers he ended. his critical labors with his life. He died in 
1851, the year following the completion of his second edition. 

The name of Constantine Tischendorf stands next in the list Tischen- 

of great Biblical critics, and it was the first to tower above that ee ae 
of Griesbach. He published eight editions of the Greek Testa- 7. 
ment, of which the first appeared in 1841, and the eighth was 
completed in 1872. On this last edition, which was published 
in parts, from 1865 to 1872, his fame as a critic chiefly rests, 


formed on the subject of Biblical 
criticism, and who are prejudiced 


some subjective notion in our own 
minds of what is true and right—a 


against what they style changes in 
the text: “It is in vain to call such 
a labor ‘ wholesale innovation,’ or 
to say that it manifests ‘ want of 
reverence for Holy Scripture ;’ for 
it is not innovation to revert to the 
first sources; itis not irreverence for 
God’s word to give it forth on the 
best and most attested basis. It is 
not cancelling words and sentences, 
when they are not inserted he- 
cause the oldest and best authori- 
ties know nothing of them. Hon- 
est criticism has to do with facts as 
they are, with evidence as it has 
been transmitted, and not with 


me | 
4a. 


- 
¥ 


notion that has no better basis 
than recent, ill-grounded tradi- 
tion.” 

1 Tregelles, his greatest admirer 
and zealous defender, says on this 
point; ‘A wider scope of ancient 
evidence should have been taken” 
(Ib. 100). 

2 Davidson, after stating Lach- 
mann’s real purpose, says: ‘‘ Had 
this, his true purpose, been per- 
ceived, it would have saved a great 
deal of misapprehension on the 
part of his censors, who have writ- 
ten against him through igno- 
rance ” (Bib. Crit., ii. 141). 


His other 
labors. 


His career. 
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and of it Scrivener remarks: “This is beyond question the 
most full and comprehensive edition of the Greek Testament 
existing; it contains the results of the latest collations and dis- 
coveries, and as copious a body: of various readings as is com- 
patible with the design of adapting it for general use.”’ But 
while thus extolling the edition as a whole, the same author 
speaks unfavorably of Tischendorf’s stability of judgment, and 
shows that he paid too much deference to the authority of the 
Sinaitic MS., of which he was the discoverer. 

Tischendorf’s fame rests not merely on the number and 
value of the editions of the Greek Testament which he edited, 
but also and perhaps chiefly on the large number of valuable 
manuscripts which he caused to be carefully printed, thus re- 
lieving scholars who wished to examine them of the necessity 
of visiting the libraries in which they were kept.’ 

The career of this great critic, from the time that he com- 
menced his critical labors until he attained world-wide celebrity, 
has been candidly related by himself.* It possesses all the in- 
terest of a romance, and it is full of encouragement to young men, 
who, under the crushing weight of extreme poverty, aspire to a 
life of eminent usefulness. He resolved, in 1839, to devote 
his life to the textual study of the New Testament, and to at- 
tempt, by using all the acquisitions of his predecessors, to re- 


1 Introduction, 481. 

2“The evidence of Codex &, sup- 
ported or even unsupported by one 
or two authorities of any descrip- 
tion, proved with him sufficient 
to outweigh all other witnesses, 
whether manuscripts, versions, or 
ecclesiastical writers” (Int. 529). 
“The result of this excessive and 
irrational deference to one of our 
chief codices, that which he was 
so fortunate as to bring to light 
twenty-five years ago, appears 
plainly in Tischendorf’s eighth 
edition of the New Testament. 
That great critic had never been 
conspicuous for stability of judg- 
ment” (ib. 528). 

3“Tt may be truly asserted that 


the reputation of Tischendorf as a 
Biblical scholar rests less on his 
critical editions of the New Testa- 
ment than on the texts of the 
chief uncial authorities which in 
rapid succession he has given to 
the world” (ib. 488). 

4The narrative was published in 
Germany in 1864, and a translation 
of it into English was published by 
the London Tract Society in 1866, 
followed by a reprint of the Ameri- 
can Tract Society, in the same year. 
The little volume bears the rather 
cumbrous title: “‘When were our 
Gospels Written: An Argument by 
Constantine Tischendorf, with a Nar- 
rative of the Discovery of the Siniatic 
Manuscript.” 
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construct the exact text which came from the hands of the 
sacred writers. After publishing his first edition (1841) he 
was convinced that to accomplish his purpose it would be 
necessary for him to examine the original documents for him- 
self, and to give them a closer scrutiny than they had yet re- 
ceived. But this required a protracted and expensive tour to 
foreign lands, and money he had none. He applied to his 
Government (that of Saxony) and obtained a grant of one 
hundred dollars a year for two years. With this meager 
suin, insufficient to allow the purchase of an extra suit of 
clothing, he started on a literary tour which was destined to 
occupy four years. He spent two years in Paris, and thence 
went successively to Holland, England, Italy, Egypt, the 
Libyan Desert, Mt. Sinai, Palestine, Smyrna, the isle of 
Patmos, Constantinople and Athens, everywhere searching 
through collections of ancient manuscripts and collating many 
of them. The journey and his purchases cost him about five 
thousand dollars, which came to him through the use of his 
pen, and through the gifts of persons who became interested 
in his work, thus verifying the conviction with which he set. 
out, that “God helps those who help themselves, and that 
which is right must prosper.” His labors on this tour were 
full of important results, one of the most important of which 
was the restoration, by chemical applications, of the faded 
manuscript C, at Paris, and the printing of its text. While 
visiting the convent of St. Catharine, in 1844, he saw a basket 
of old parchment leaves, which the monks had set aside to be 
burned as worthless, and to his great delight he detected 
among them some sheets of a very ancient copy of the Old 
Testament in Greek. He obtained about forty-five of the 
leaves without difficulty, but the ignorant monks inferred 
from his lively satisfaction that they must be of great value, 
and they refused to let him have more. These were published 
when he returned home, and their great antiquity was so clearly 
demonstrated that he resolved to leave no effort untried to ob- 
tain the whole volume to which they belonged. In 1853, nine 
years later, he was at the convent again, but he could find no 
trace of the coveted treasure. In 1859 he went again, backed 
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this time by commendations from the Czar of Russia, and sup- 

ported by his money. After searching in vain for a few days, 

and almost despairing of success, he found the whole of the 
precious document in the hands of the steward of the convent. 

It proved to be the Sinaitic manuscript of the whole Bible in 

Greek which we have described in Chapter TV. It was with 

the utmost difficulty, after bringing to bear the influence of 
high officials in the Greek church, and making several jour- 

neys back and forth, that he succeeded in obtaining permission 

to carry it to Cairo and copy it. He copied its “one hundred 

and ten thousand lines, many of which were so faded as to be 

almost illegible, in the months of March, April and May, when 

the thermometer was never below 77° in the shade. He finally 

succeeded in obtaining the manuscript itself for the imperial 

library at St. Petersburg, and on the 19th of November, 1859, 

he proudly laid it at the feet of Alexander IT., in his winter 

palace. By the munificence of his imperial patron he was also 

furnished with the funds necessary to make a large number of 
fac sume copies in four volumes each, which were distributed 

gratuitously among the more noted libraries of Europe and 

America. This task was completed in 1862, but Tischendorf 
afterward published the New Testament part of the manu- 
script in ordinary type, with critical notes which exhibit its 
variations from the Elzevir text and from Codex B. 

The surprising and gratifying results of his life-long in- 
dustry secured to Tischendorf from time to time the most flat- 
tering encomiums from learned men, University Faculties, and 
crowned heads in every part of Europe, but he concludes his . 
narrative by saying: “That which I think more highly of 
than all these flattering distinctions is, the conviction that 
providence has given to our age, in which attacks on Chris- 
tianity are so common, the Sinaitic Bible, to be to us a full 
and clear light as to what is the word written of God, and to 
assist us in defending the truth by establishing its authentic 
form.” After thirty-four years of unremitting and exhausting 
labor in his chosen field, his strong frame was prostrated by a 
stroke of paralysis in 1873; his work was thus brought sud- 
denly to an end, and his useful life closed on the 7th of De- 
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cember, 1874, when he had nearly completed his sixtieth 
year. 

Though Biblical Criticism, which had its birth in Renewalof 

criticism in 

Great Britain, as we have seen, soon afterward left her gnetana. 
shores, after an absence of more than a hundred years it 
returned, and English critics, with the clearness of thought 
and even balance of judgment which characterize their race, 
seem destined to the high honor of bringing it to perfection: 

While Tischendorf was prosecuting his Herculean labors 
on the continent, S. P. Tregelles, his only rival as a critic, his Trxezzixs: 
friend and correspondent, was quietly toiling at the same task 
in England. Born in Falmouth of Quaker parentage in 1813, 
just two years before the birth of Tischendorf, at an early age 
he joined the body called Plymouth Brethren, with whom he 
was connected the greater part of his life. In 1838, when he 
was only twenty-five years of age, he published a specimen 
page of a proposed Critical Greek Testament, the plan of which shoe OLDS 
had been formed as a result of several years of study under- 
taken at first for his own satisfaction. The distinctive feature 
of the plan, much like that of Lachmann’s, of whose edition he 
then knew nothing, was the formation of a text based exclu- 
sively on ancient manuscripts, but allowing ancient versions a 
determining voice in regard to clauses and longer passages.’ 
He afterward modified his plan so as to admit the testimony 
of ancient versions without limitation, and to include also the 
evidence of quotations made during the first three and a half 
centuries.” In 1844 he published the first fruits of his labors 
in the form of a corrected text of the Apocalypse, accompanied His first 


; : c 5 1 , 
by an English translation. In further prosecution of his stud- eae eaee 


‘There had arisen before my 
mind a plan for a Greek New 
Testament, in which it was pro- 
posed,— 

Ist, To form a text on the au- 
thority of ancient copies, without 
allowing the “received text” any 
prescriptive right ; 

2nd, To give to the ancient ver- 
sions a determining voice as to the 


insertion or non-insertion of clauses, 
etc.; letting the order of words, etc., 
rest wholly on MSS, ; 

3d, To give the Authorities for 
the text, and for the various read- 
ings, clearly and accurately, so that 
the reader might at once see what 
rests on ancient evidence (Account 
of Printed Text, 152, 153). 

2 Tb. 173, 


quent la- 
bors. 


His faith 
and piety. 


Value of his 


labors. 
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ies, he found it necessary in order to settle points of difference 
among his predecessors, and to guard against repetition of any 
of their mistakes, to recollate all the MSS. and versions on — 
whose authority he proposed to rely. For this purpose he vis- 
ited the principal libraries of Europe, conversed much with 
Lachmann, and compared notes with Tischendorf. After more 
than twenty years of such toil, he published Part First of his 
work, containing Matthew and Mark, in 1857, and Part Sec- 
ond containing Luke and John, in 1861. In neither of these 
parts had be the opportunity of using the Sinaitic MS., which, 
though found in 1859, had not yet been published. The re- 
mainder of the New Testament was brought out in three other 
parts from 1865 to 1870. Part Fifth was published for him by 
other editors, who sadly state in their Introduction, that in the 
early part of that year while Dr. Tregelles was in the act of 
revising the concluding chapters of Revelation, he was visited 
by a second and very severe stroke of paralysis, which, though 
it left his intellect unclouded, disabled him from a further 
prosecution of his work." Thus did another great Biblical 
critic pay the oft-inflicted penalty of an overtaxed brain, and 
cease from labor when the noon of life had little more than 
passed. His assistant editors bear witness to his faith and 
piety in these words: “ For many long years he has reverenced 
the Scriptures as being veritably the word of God. His 
prayer has been that he might be the means of protecting it 
from the consequences of human carelessness, and presenting 
it as nearly as possible in that form in which it was first given 
us by God.” His personal friend, Dr. Scrivener, who always 
refers to him in terms of tender regard, says that he met with 
much disquietude and some mild persecution among the Ply- 
mouth Brethren, and adds: “ His last years were more happily 
spent as a humble lay member of the Church of England, a 
fact he very earnestly begged me to keep in mind.”? He lin- 
gered in helplessness for several years, and died at Plymouth 
April 24, 1875. 

The principles by which Tregelles was guided in forming 


' Advertisement to Part Fifth, 1. 3 Introduction, 487. 
22 0seas 
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his text are regarded by other critics as defective, on the ground 
that they exclude the use of nearly all the cursive MSS. He 
allowed only such of these to be heard as can be proved to 
have been copied from ancient uncials, while it is held by the 
objectors that all the witnesses should be heard, and the testi- 
mony of each taken at its proper valuation.’ But it is con- 
ceded on all hands that he performed the tedious work of col- 
lation with more accuracy than did any of his predecessors, 
and that the text which he produced was the nearest approach 
yet made to the identical words of the sacred writers.’ 

In the spring of 1853, when Lachmann’s text and Tisch- The edition 

6, of Westcott 

endorf’s second edition had but recently appeared, two Pro- ana Hort, 
fessors at Cambridge, B. F. Westcott and F. J. A. Hort, un- 1%: 
dertook the preparation of a manual text for their own use, 
“hoping at the same time that it might be of use to others.” 
For twenty-eight years their labors were continued with some 
delays and interruptions occasioned by other occupations, and 


their edition was not published till May, 1881. 


1 “Tregelles’ ‘ancient authorities’ 
are thus reduced to those manu- 
scripts which, not being Lection- 
aries, happen to be written in un- 
cial characters, with the remarka- 
ble exception of Codd., 1, 33, 69 of 
the Gospels, and 61 of the Acts, 
which he admits because they pre- 
serve an ‘ancient text.’ We shall 
hereafter inquire (Ch. vii.) whether 
the text of the New Testament can 
safely be grounded on a basis so 
narrow as that of Tregelles”’ (Scriv- 
ener, Int., 485). In Chap. vii., as 
promised, the question is discussed 
elaborately. 

2“Having followed Tregelles 
through the whole of Cod. 69, I 
am able to speak positively of his 
scrupulous exactness; and in 
regard to other manuscripts now 
in England it will be found that 
where Tischendorf and Tregelles 
differ, the latter is seldom in the 


It bears the 


wrong” (Scrivener, Int. 486). 

““We believe that his accuracy 
in making collations and faithfully 
recording them is superior to that 
evinced by any of the great edit- 
ors, Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, 
Lachmann or Tischendorf ”’(David- 
son, Bib. Crit. ii. 146). 

“Of the services of Tischendorf 
in collecting and publishing ma- 
terials it is impossible to speak too 
highly, but his actual text is the 
least important and least satisfac- 
tory part of his work. Dr. Tregel- 
les, to whom we owe the best re- 
cension of the Gospels, has not yet 
reached the Epistles of St. Paul” 
(J. B. Lightfoot, Preface to Commen- 
tary on Galatians, iii). This testi- 
monial from one of the ripest of 
living scholars was written in Feb- 
ruary, 1865, when Parts First and 
Second of Tregelles’ Edition were 
all that had been published. 


its merits. 
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title, “The New Testament in the Original Greek ;” and in 
harmony with the title the first sentence of the Introduction 
reads as follows: “ This edition is an attempt to present ex- 
actly the original words of the New Testament, so far as they 
can now be determined from surviving documents.” The two 
editors worked independently, but compared their results from 
time to time, and discussed their differences. Such differences 
as they could not adjust they have indicated on the margin. 
As a reason for this procedure they say: “This combination of 
completely independent operations permits us to place far more 
confidence in the results than either of us could have presumed 
to cherish had they rested on his own sole responsibility.” * 
And it may be added that it permits the student also to receive 
them with a proportionate degree of confidence. The text 
was published in one volume, and the Introduction and Ap- 
pendix shortly afterward in another. Both were promptly re- 
published in America by Harper & Brothers. 

These editors made no attempt at a general collation of 
manuscripts, though they have done some valuable work in 
this department. Their work is distinguished by a more care- 
ful research into the genealogy of documents than has been 
attempted hitherto, and by a consequent more discriminating 
judgment as to the weight of evidence which should be at- 
tached to each. They are accused of ascribing too much au- 
thority to Codex B, and their views in some other particulars 
are called in question, but Dr. Scrivener, who urges these ob- 
jections, bears hearty testimony to the general value of their 
work, and says of the Introduction that it is “a very model of 
earnest reasoning, calling for and richly rewarding the close 
and repeated study of all who would learn the utmost that can 
be done for settling the text of the New Testament on dogmatic 
principles.”? In their text they depart more widely from the 
received text than any previous editors have thought allowable, 
and some of the most important changes which they have 
made.are contested. The qualifications of the two editors for 


‘ New Testament in Original the entire chapter on Recent Views 
Greek, Introduction, ¢21, 20,21. of Comparative Criticism. 
2 Introduction, 530, ? 15, and see 
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their task are of the highest order. They are pronounced by 
Scrivener “two of our best living scholars.”* Dr. Westcott 
is best known in America by his Introduction to the Four 
Gospels, his admirable work on the New Testament Canon, 
and his Commentary on the Gospel of John, part of The Bible 
Commentary. 


attained by the labors of Biblical critics. We have mentioned” 


= / 


We are now prepared to sum up briefly the results thus far Seis plese 


only those critics who have prepared editions of the Greek CO, pls a Jeol te 


Testament, omitting many who have made invaluable contribu- 
tions in the way of collating particular manuscripts, editing 
portions of the text, and taking part in the discussion of the 
facts and principles involved ; but we have mentioned enough 
to show in a general way how the results have been attained 
which we mentioned in Chapter Second. Besides demonstrat- 
ing that the text of the New Testament has been so well pre- 
served that only in one place in a thousand, and that a place 
on which we can put our finger, is there any doubt as to the 
original reading, we are able to name the ‘following results 
which have been placed within the reach of all: 


Wy, 


1. The “ Revised Version” of the English New Testa- sd zevised 


ment puts into the hands of all who read the English lan-m ment, 


guage, the maturest results of Biblical Criticism in an English 
dress. Its text, where there are no references made to differ- 
ent readings, represents the settled Greek text that is known to 
have been composed by the sacred writers, while the marginal 
readings point out all the words in reference to which there is 
any difference worthy of notice among ancient documents. 
Not only so, but the relative degree of probability in favor of 
the reading adopted in the text is approximately indicated, so 
that the least educated English reader can see for himself the 
broad ground of certainty and the narrow ground of doubt. 


2. The Revisers, who were selected from among the most ® testored 
Greek text. 


eminent scholars in Great Britain and America, had before 

them all the critical editions which have been mentioned above, 

including advanced sheets of Westcott & Hort’s text, and where 

these differ they made an intelligent choice of readings. 
1 Tb. 488. 
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The Greek which they followed in translating has been pub- 
lished by Dr. E. Palmer, of Oxford, and also by Dr. Scrivener, 
thus placing in the reach of every one who can read theGreek | 
Testament a far purer text than has been seen by any previous 
generation since the sacred autographs disappeared. 

3. The materials for criticism which have been collected 
by the diligence of the noble men whom we have mentioned 
are now so ample, and the number of thoroughly accomplished 
critics yet engaged in the work so great, that we have every 
reason to expect a speedy consummation of their hopesin a 
restoration of the original text which shall approach very 
nearly to perfection. Then the science of Biblical Criticism, 
having finished her task, may lay aside the implements of her 
toil and rest under the benediction, well done! 


_GENUINENESS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT _ 


PART II. 


GENUINENESS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS. 


CHAPTER I. 
EVIDENCE FROM CATALOGUES. 


Having discussed in Part First the history and present The present 
condition of the text of the New Testament, we now inquire peat 
whether its books can be severally traced back to the writers 
whose names they bear. In order to begin, as in Part First, 1s starting 
with admitted facts, we make the date of the oldest ee cee 
copy of the Greek New Testament the starting-point of 
the present inquiry. It is an axiomatic proposition that 
every book is as old as its oldest existing copy; but 
the acknowledged date, as we have before stated (page 
30), of the Sinaitic Manuscript, the oldest complete copy of 
the New Testament now in existence, is the first half of the 
fourth century ; and consequently all of the books in question 
were certainly in existence at that date. This conclusion i is? peas ph air 
universally admitted, and the task before us is to trace these’ 
books back through the two and a half centuries which lie be- 
tween that date and the age of their reputed authors. 

Our first evidence is that of catalogues. If the inquiry 
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Force of ev- had reference to Shakespeare’s plays, and we should find in a 


dence from 
catalogues. 


Catalogues 
made by 
Councils. 


COUNCIL OF 
CARTHAGE, 
A. D. 397: 


its cata- 
logue ; 


document written A. D. 1600, a list of them as existing works, 
we would know from this that they were written at least that 
early. Now it so happens that writings of ancient authors 
have: come down to us which contain lists or catalogues of such 
books both of the Old and the New Testament as were known 
and used in their day. These catalogues furnish demonstrative 
proof that the books which they mention were already in ex- 
istence. 

Some of these catalogues are found in the acts of various 
ecclesiastical assemblies, which, like the assemblies that drew 
up the creeds of the several Protestant churches, set forth the 
books of the Old Testament and the New which they regarded 
as the true word of God. The earliest of these assemblies in 
whose acts such a catalogue is found, is the Council of Car- 
thage,. which met a. D. 397.1. It was composed of the Bishops 
of Africa, representing all the churches in the Roman province 
of that name. The rule adopted on the subject begins with 
these words: “ It was also determined, that beside the canoni- 
cal” Scriptures nothing be read in the churches under the title 
of divine Scriptures.” It names all the canonical books of the 
Old Testament, including all in our present Bible and some of 
those in the Apocrypha, and then gives the New Testament 
books in the following order: “Four books of the Gospels, 
one book of Acts of Apostles, thirteen Epistles of the Apostle 
Paul, one of the same to the Hebrews, two Epistles of the 
Apostle Peter, three of John, one of James, one of Judas, one 


1 The Council of Laodicea, which 
met A. D. 363, is commonly quoted 
as having made a catalogue, but 
there are good grounds for beliey- 
ing that the catalogue appended to 
the report of its proceedings was 
added at a later date. The evi- 
dence is given by Westcott, Canon 
of New Testament, 428-432. 

2The word canon is the Greek 
word kavov anglicized, and means 
arule. Paul employs the original 
term in Gal. vi. 16, and it continued 


in use among the Greek writers of 
the early church. Applied to the 
Scriptures, it represents them as 
the rule of faith and practice. The 
Canon is the whole Bible, and a 
book is said to be canonical when 
it is entitled to a place in this 
Canon. The term was also applied 
to the various rules adopted by 
councils. For a full account of its 
use, see Appendix A to Westcott’s 
Canon of New Testament. 
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book of the Apocalypse of John.” It concludes: “ We have 
received from our fathers that these are to be read in the 
churches.” * 

This document shows not only that all of the books of DL eee: 
present New Testament were in existence and in use as “ divine sg 
Scriptures” at the close of the fourth century, but that they 
had been held in the same esteem by the “ fathers” of the ven- 
erable men who composed this assembly. These “ fathers ” 
must have lived in the earlier part of the fourth century, and 
the books had then been in use so long as to be regarded by 
them as having proceeded from the Apostles. This testimony 
pushes the history of the books back to at least the beginning 
of the fourth century—farther back than the date of the oldest 
existing copy of them. 

The next catalogue which we cite is from the penof Atha- Armana- 
nasius, who was Bishop of Alexandria from 326 to 373 A. D., 
and one of the most noted Greek writers of the fourth century. 

In an epistle addressed to the disciples under his oversight, he 

gives, for the purpose of guarding “some few of the weaker 

sort” from being deceived by apocryphal books, a list of the his cata- 
true books of the whole Bible, those of the New Testament Eee 
being the same that we now receive. He declares that these 

books had been “ delivered to the fathers ” by those who were his testimo- 
“ eye-witnesses and ministers of the word,” and that he had ee 
learned this “from the beginning.” He appends to his list 

this warning: “ These are the fountains of salvation, that he 

who thirsts may be satisfied with the oracles contained in them : 

in these alone the doctrine of religion is taught: let no one add 

to them or take anything from them.”? This testimony sets 

as dead persons, and of ourselves 

as having the divine Scriptures for 


salvation; and I fear lest, as Paul 
wrote to the Corinthians, some few 


1¥or the original Latin text of 
this catalogue, see Westcott on the 
Canon, 533, or Charteris, Canon- 
wity, 18; and for an English trans- 


lation of it, see Lardner’s Credi- 
bility, v. 78. 

2The Greek text-of the extract is 
given by Westcott (Canon, 546) and 
by Charteris, 18, and the following 
is Lardner’s translation of it: ‘‘ But 
since we have spoken of heretics 


of the weaker sort should be se- 
duced from their simplicity and 
purity by the cunning and crafti- 
ness of some men, and at length be 
induced to make use of other books 
called apocryphal, being deceived 
by the similitude of their names 


Force of 
this evi- 
dence. 


CYRIL 
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forth both the personal knowledge of Athanasius as far back 
as he could remember, and that of his early instructors. As 
he was made Bishop in 326, we may fairly presume that he re- 
membered the books in use as far back as A. D. 300, and that 
his early teachers remembered far into the third century. All 
remembered them as books believed to have been delivered to 
the first generation of “ the fathers” by the “ eye-witnesses and 


ministers of the word.” 


They must have existed long hefore, 


in order to acquire this reputation. 
Our next catalogue is that of Cyril, who was Bishop of Je- 
rusalem a part of the time in which Athanasius was Bishop 


of Alexandria. 


He lived from 315 to 386 A. D. 


Jerome, 


who wrote his life, says that while yet a youth he composed 


resembling the true books ; I there- 
fore entreat you to bear with me if 
I by writing remind you of things 
which you know already, as what 
may be of use for the church. And 
for the vindication of my attempt, 
I adopt the form of the Evangelist 
Luke, who himself says: Foras- 
much as some have taken in hand 
to set forth writings called apocry- 
phal, and to join them with the di- 
vinely inspired Scriptures of which 
we are fully assured, as they,deliv- 
ered them to the fathers who were 
eye-witnesses and ministers of the 
word; it has seemed good to me 
also, with the advice of some true 
brethren, and having learned it 
from the beginning, to set forth in 
order these canonical books which 
have been delivered down to us, 
and are believed to be divine Scrip- 
ture: that every one who has been 
deceived may condemn those who 
have deceived him, and that he 
who remains uncorrupted may 
have the satisfaction to be remind- 
ed of what he is persuaded of.” 
Here follows the list of the Old 
Testament books, and the writer 
proceeds: “‘ Nor dol think it too 


much pains to declare those of the 
New. They are these: The four 
Gospels, according to Matthew, 
according to Mark, according to 
Luke, according to John. Then 
after them the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, and the seven Epistles of the 
Apostles called catholic: of James 
one, of Peter two, of John three, 
and after them of Jude one. Be- 
sides these, there are fourteen Epis- 
tles of the Apostle Paul, the order 
of which is thus: the first to the 
Romans, then two to the Corinth- 
ians, after them that to the Gala- 
tians, the next to the Ephesians, 
then to the Philippians, to the 
Colossians, after them two to the 
Thessalonians, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, then two to Timothy, 
to Titus one, the last to Philemon; 
and again the Revelation of John. 
These are the fountains of salva- 
tion, that he who thirsts may be 
satisfied with the oracles contained 
in them. In these alone the doc- 
trine of salvation is taught ; let no 
man add to them or take from 
them.”  (Lardner’s Credibility, 1v., 
282-284. ) 
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catechetical lectures for the instruction of candidates for bap- 

tism.' In one of these he gives a list of the books which his cate- 

were to be read as the inspired Scriptures, and it agrees pre- nea: 

cisely with ours except that he omits Revelation. He says to 

his pupil: “The Apostles and ancient Bishops, governors of 

the church, who have delivered these to us were wiser and 

holier than thou. As asonof the church, therefore, transgress 

not these bounds.”? This shows that all the books of the its evi- 

New Testament except the Apocalypse were in use in Pales- oe 

tine, the birth-place of Christianity, at the beginning of the 

fourth century, and that they had been in use a sufficient 

length of time to be regarded as having come down from the 

Apostles through the ancient overseers of the church. 
Eusebius, called the Father of Ecclesiastical History, be- Daenne: 

cause he wrote the first church history that has come down to 

our day, is our next witness. He lived from 270 to 340 a.p., 

and was Bishop of the Church of Cesarea in Palestine. He 

was 45 years old when Cyril was born, and 56 when Athana- 

sius was made Bishop of Alexandria ; his testimony, therefore, 

reaches back about half a century earlier than that of our 

last two witnesses. He lived through the persecution under his account 

the Emperor Diocletian, which continued from A. D. 303 to eee 

311, and Books viii. and ix. of his history are devoted to an secution; 

account of this persecution. The edict under which it was in- 

augurated required that all the churches be razed to their 

foundations, and that all copies of the Scriptures be burned. 


ical title, corrupts the souls of 
the simple-minded. And receive 


1Quoted by Lardner, iv., 299, 
note a. His catechetical lectures 


2 2 ¥ / F 4 


which he wrote in his youth are 
extant. 

2 Quoted in the original by West- 
cott, Canon of New Testament, 541,542. 
I translate the part concerning the 
New Testament as follows: ‘Of 
the New Testament, receive the 
four Gospels. But the others are 
falsely written and injurious. The 
Manicheans have also written a 
gospel according to Thomas, which, 
as by the fragrance of its evangel- 


also the Acts of the twelve Apos- 
tles; in addition to these, also, the 
seven Catholic Epistles of James 
and Peter, John and Jude, and the 
seal of all, the last work of the 
disciples, the fourteen Epistles of 
Paul.” 

3 “Tt was the nineteenth year of 
the reign of Diocletian, and the 
month Dystrus, called by the Ro- 
mans March, in which the festival 
of our Saviour’s passion was at 


his cata- 
logue; 
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4 


The edict was universal, and it was executed with especial zeal 
in Africa, Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Asia Minor, Italy and 
Spain.’ Its promulgation shows that at this period the Chris- 
tian Scriptures were in use throughout the Roman Empire, and 
that they were well known to the heathen authorities as the 
foundation and support of the Christian faith.’ 

Eusebius leaves us in no doubt as to the books which made 
up the Scriptures whose wide-spread use and influence are thus 
indicated. He mentions every one contained in our New Tes- 
tament. He says, however, of seven, that though they were 
well known and recognized by most persons, they were con- 
troverted by some. These were Hebrews, the Epistles of 
James and Jude, II. Peter, II. and III. John and the Apoca- 


lypse.? 


hand, when the imperial edicts 
were everywhere published, to tear 
down the churches to their foun- 
dations, and to destroy the sacred 
Scriptures by fire, and which com- 
manded also that those who were 
in honorable stations should be 
degraded, but those who were 
freedmen should be deprived of 
their liberty, if they persevered in 
their adherence to Christianity.” 
“ All this has been fulfilled in our 
own day, when we saw with our 
own eyes our houses of worship 
thrown down from their elevation, 
the sacred Scriptures of inspiration 
committed to flames in the mar- 
kets, the shepherds of the people 
basely concealed here and there, 
some of them ignominiously cap- 
tured and the sport of their ene- 
mies.” (Eccles. Hist., vii. 1, 2.) 
1The extent of the persecution, 
and the varying degrees of severity 
with which it was conducted, are 
traced by Gibbon in the celebrated 
Sixteenth Chapter of his Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. 


2“The philosophers, who now . 


He says of the same books in another passage, that 


assumed the unworthy office of 
directing the blind zeal of persecu- 
tion, had diligently studied the 
nature and genius of the Christian 
religion; and.as they were not 
ignorant that the speculative doc- 
trines of the faith were supposed 
to be contained in the writings of 
the prophets, of the evangelists, 
and of the apostles, they most 
probably suggested the order that 
the bishops and presbyters should 
deliver all their sacred books into 
the hands of the magistrates, who 
were commanded under the se- 
verest penalties to burn them in a 
public and solemn manner.’ (Gib- 
bon, Decline and Fall, ii., 64.) 

3 “A mong the controverted books, 
which are nevertheless well known 
and recognized by most (toi¢ mod- 
dois), we class the Epistle circulated 
under the name of James, and that 
of Jude, as well as the second of 
Peter, and the so-called second and 
third of John, whether they really 
belong to the evangelist, or possi- 
bly to another of the same name. 
- And moreover, as I said 
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“though they are not canonical but controverted, they are nev- 
ertheless constantly recognized by most of our ecclesiastical 
authorities.” * 

The force of this evidence depends not merely on the per- the force of 
sonal knowledge of Eusebius, which reached back into the last ae! 
quarter of the third century, but still more upon the fact that 
he had gleaned all the Christian literature which had come 
down to his age. He constantly refers to “ the ancients,” and 
“the ancient writers” for what he says of these books.? If 
we suppose that by “ancient writers” he meant those who 
lived as far back as 200 years before his own time, he in- 
cluded among them the cotemporaries of the Apostles. His 
testimony, therefore, traces at least the uncontroverted books 
to the apostolic age, and he gives no hint that the others had 
originated at a later date. 

Eusebius lived to see the Christian religion established by | ae 
law throughout the Roman Empire. He was commissioned pared. 
by Constantine, the first Christian Emperor, to have transcribed 
fifty copies of the Bible for the use of the Churches in Con- 
stantinople, and he wrote a Life of Constantine whom he sur- 
vived but a few years.® 


The Bibles 


the Apocalypse of John, if such an 
opinion seem correct, which some, 
as I said, reject, while others reck- 
on it among the books generally 
received.” Translated by Westcott 
(Canon, 415) from Eccles. Hist., iii., 
25. Of Hebrews he deposes as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ Of Paul the fourteen Epis- 
tles commonly received are at once 
manifest and clear. It is not right, 
however, to ignore the fact that 
some have rejected the Epistle to 
the Hebrews, asserting that it is 
gainsaid by the Church of Rome as 
not being Paul’s.”” (Canon of New 
Testament, 412. Eccles. Hist., iii. 3.) 

1 Kecles. Hist., iii., 25. 

2“ But as I proceed in my his- 
tory, I shall carefully show, with 
the succession of the apostles, 


what ecclesiastical writers in their 
times made use of any of the 
disputed writings.”’ (iii. 3). “ At 
a more proper time we shall en- 
deavor also to state, by a reference 
to some of the ancient writers, what 
others have said respecting the 
sacred books. But, besides the 
Gospel of John, his first Epistle is 
acknowledged without dispute, 
both by those of the present day 
and also by the ancients. The other 
two Epistles, however, are dis- 
puted. The opinions respecting the 
Revelation are still greatly divided. 
But we shall, in due time, give a 
judgment on this point also, from 
the testimonyof the ancients” (111.24). 

3 Book X. of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory gives an account of the final 


ORIGEN : 


His cata- 
logue inci- 
dentally 
given. 


Statement 
concerning 
the Gospels. 
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We now go back to Origen, who was born at Alexandria, 
A. D. 185, and died in 254. He was the most voluminous and 
one of the most eminent of the Greek writers of the early 
church. He wrote commentaries and homilies on the principal 
books of both Testaments, besides volumes on various other 
subjects; and his defense of Christianity against Celsus, the 
first infidel writer, is one of the most noted works of antiquity.’ 
In his exposition of the first Psalm he incidentally names the 
books of the Old Testament, and in a homily on the book of 
Joshua he names those of the New Testament as we now have 
them.? The original. of this homily has perished, and we are 
dependent for this evidence on a Latin version of it, but there 
is no reason to doubt the substantial correctness of the version.” 

In other passages also he mentions all of our books. In 
his Commentary on Matthew he says that the four Gospels 
alone [as Gospels] are uncontroverted in the Church, and that 
they were written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, in the 
order here given to their names.’ 


triumph ; and for the facts concern- 
ing the dfty Bibles, see Life of Con- 
stantine, iv., 34, 35. 

1 A brief sketch of his life and a 
list of his works is appended to the 
second volume of his extant writ- 
ings in the Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library. 


in his Epistles and Apocalypse; 
and Luke, while describing the 
Acts of the Apostles. Lastly, how- 
ever, came he who said, ‘I think 
that God hath set forth us Apostles 
last of all,’ and, thundering on the 
fourteen trumpets of his Epistles, 
threw down even to the ground 


* After describing the fall of Jer- 
icho, when the trumpets were 
blown by the priests, he says: ‘‘So, 
too, our Lord, whose advent was 
typified by the son of Nun, when 
he came, sent his apostles, bearing 
well-wrought trumpets. Matthew 
first sounded the priestly trumpet 
in his’ Gospel. Mark also, Luke 
and Jolin, each gave forth a strain 
on their priestly trumpets. Peter, 
moreover, sounded loudly on the 
two-fold trumpet of his Epistles; 
and so also James and Jude. Still 
the number is incomplete, and 
John gives forth the trumpet-sound 


the walls of Jericho, that is to say, 
all the instruments of idolatry and 
the doctrines of philosophers.” 
(Homily on Joshua vii. 1, quoted and 
translated by Westcott, Canon of 
New Testament, 358.) 

* His words, as quoted by Euse- 
bius, are as follows: ‘I have un- 
derstood from tradition respect- 
ing the four Gospels, which are 
the only undisputed ones in the 
whole Church of God through- 
out the world, that the first is 
written according to Matthew, the 
same that was once a publican, but 
afterwards an apostle of Jesus 
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In his commentary on the gospel of John, after speaking 
in general terms of Paul’s epistles, he says: “ But Peter, upon Concerning 
whom the church of Christ is built, against which the gates of Face 
hell shall not prevail, has left one epistle undisputed. Sup- 
pose, also, the second was left by him, for on this there is some 
doubt.”! But although he thus declares that there was some 
doubt about II. Peter, preventing him from styling it like I. 
Peter, “undisputed,” he shows his own judgment of it not 
only by the passages cited above from one of his homilies on 
Joshua, but also by quoting IJ. Peter i. 4, with the formula, 
“Peter said”; and II. Peter ii. 16, with the words, “ As the 
Scripture says in a certain place”; and by citing what Peter 
said in his “ first” epistle, implying a second.” 

Eusebius quotes him as saying in the same commentary, 
that John wrote the Apocalypse, that he left one epistle and 
perhaps a second and a third, “ for all do not allow that they 
are genuine.” ? 

Concerning the epistle to the Hebrews he expresses the #ehrews. 
opinion that the thoughts are Paul’s, but that the diction and 
phraseology are those of another. He says that some as- 
cribed the writing to Clement, and others to Luke; but he 


John’s writ- 
ings. 


Christ, who, having published it 
for the Jewish converts, wrote it in 
Hebrew. The second is according 
to Mark, who composed it as Peter 
explained to him, whom he also 
acknowledges as his son in his 
general Epistle, saying, ‘ The elect 
church in Babylon salutes you, as 
also Mark, my son.’ And the 
third according to Luke, the Gos- 
pel commended by Paul, which 
was written for the converts from 
the Gentiles; and last of all, the 
Gospel according to John.” (LKc- 
cles. Hist., VI., xxv., p. 245.) 

1Tb. VI., xxv., p. 246. 

2 Quoted by Westcott, Canon of 
New Testament, 359, n. 7; from 
Homily on Leviticus iv. 4; Com- 
mentary on Romans iv. 9; Homily 


on Numbers xiii. 8; and De Prin- 
cipiis Viris, II., n., 3. 

3“ What shall we say of him 
who reclined upon the breast of 
Jesus? I mean John, who has left 
one Gospel, in which he confesses 
that he could write so many that 
the whole world could not contain 
them. He also wrote the Apoca- 
lypse, commanded as he was to 
conceal and not to write the voices 
of the seven thunders. He also 
left an Epistle consisting of a very 
few lines; suppose also that a sec- 
ond and third are from him, for not 
all agree that they are genuine; 
but both together do not contain a 
hundred lines.” (Quoted by Ku- 
sebius, Lccles. Hist., VI., xxv., p. 
246.) 


Sum of Ori- 
gen’s testi- 
mony. 


Value of his 
testimony. 
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shows that he had himself formed no opinion on this point by 
saying, “ Who it was that really wrote the epistle, God only 
knows.” * 

We now see that Origen’s catalogue contained all the books 
of the New Testament ; and that although he says of II. Peter, 
and II. and III. John, that they were held in doubt by some, 
he expresses no such doubt as existing in his own mind. It 
should also be carefully noted, that he does not intimate as the 
ground of the doubt which he mentions a supposed recent 
origin of any of these epistles. As respects Hebrews, the only 
doubt he expresses has reference to its composition; he had 
none as to its apostolic origin. 

The value of this testimony is enhanced by a consideration 
of Origen’s opportunities for correct information. His father, 
Leonides, suffered martyrdom at Alexandria in the persecution 
under Septimius Severus, who reigned 193-211, and not long 
after his father’s death Origen was made teacher of the Cate- 
chumens in Alexandria. This was in the year 203, when he 
was but eighteen years of age. The intimate knowledge of 
the Scriptures which this appointment implies, shows that his 
personal acquaintance with the sacred books reached back into 
the second century ; and the information that he derived from 
his martyred father reached back to a still earlier date. It 
was only by the stern command of his father that he was dis- 
suaded from joining the latter in martyrdom. Later in life he 
visited Palestine, Syria and Greece; and he made his home at 
Cesarea during the last twenty-four years of his life, though 
he died in Tyre after suffering extreme torture at the hands of 
persecutors. His life was full of trial and self-denial, and he 

1“T would say, that the thoughts 
are the Apostle’s, but that the dic- 


tion and phraseology belong to 
some one who has recorded what 


such without cause. @But who it 
was that actually wrote the Epis- 
tle, God only knows. The ac- 
count, however, that has been cur- 


the Apostle said, and one who 
noted down at his leisure what his 
master dictated. If, then, any 
church considers this Epistle as 
coming from Paul, let it be com- 
mended for this; for neither did 
those ancient men deliver it as 


rent before us is, according to 
some, that Clement, who was Bish- 
op of Rome, wrote the Epistle; 
according to others, that it was 
written by Luke, who wrote the 
Gospel and Acts” (Eccles. Hist. v1. 
25, pp. 246, 247). 
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acquired a world-wide fame while he yet lived. His testi- 

mony to the New Testament books is therefore that of a com- 

petent and unimpeachable witness.* 

_ Clement of Alexandria, so called to distinguish him from ree ara 
an earlier Clement, of Rome, is the next writer whose testi- pri: 
mony we cite. He lived from about 165 a. D. to 220. In 
early life he was a student of pagan philosophy, but on be- 
coming a Christian he visited eminent teachers of Christianity 
in Greece, Syria, Egypt, Palestine and other countries, to re- {is ry 
ceive their oral instruction.* Such was his proficiency in these 

studies that he was made catechetical teacher in Alexandria in 

189, and continued to hold the position till 202, when he left 
Alexandria, and was succeeded by his pupil Origen.* His ex- His writ- 
tant writings fill two of the octavo volumes of the Ante-Nicene ae one 
Library, but one of his most important works, which bore the ced 
Greek title Hypotuposes (Outlines) has perished. Eusebius, 

who had this work before him, says that in it Clement gave 


concise explanations of all the canonical scriptures, “not omit- 


ting the disputed books.”’* 


1 Eusebius gives a disconnected 
account of his career in Ecclesi- 
astical History, Book vi.; Lard- 
ner gives a connected account in 
Vol. 1. of his Credibility; and a 
brief account is given in the vol- 
ume of the Ante-Nicene Christian 
Library containing his extant wri- 
tings. 

? Neither the place nor the ex- 
act date of either his birth or death 
is certainly known (see Lardner, 
Vol. wu. ec. 22), but the above are 
the dates accepted by the best 
scholars as the most probable. See 
Westcott on the Canon, 350., 

3 That he was proficient in pagan 
* philosophy is apparent throughout 
his works from his frequent refer- 
ences to it. Of his Christian teach- 
ers, he speaks as follows: ‘My 
memoranda are stored up against 
old age, as a remedy against for- 


This statement is confirmed so far 


getfulness; truly an image and 
outline of those vigorous and ani- 
mated discourses which I was privi- 
leged to hear, and of blessed and 
truly remarkable men. Of these 
the one in Greece, an Ionic, and 
the other in Magna Grecia: the 
first of these from Ccele-Syria, the 
second from Egypt, and others in 
the East. The one was born in the 
land of Assyria, and the other a 
Hebrew in Palestine” (Stromata, 
B. I., c. i., Ante-Micene Library, tv. 
355). 

* Eccles. Hist., v1. 6; Ante-Nicene 
Library, tv. 9, and references there 
given. 

5 “Tn the work called Hvypotu- 
poses, to sum up the matter briefly, 
he has given us abridged accounts 
of all the canonical Scriptures, not 
even omitting those that are dis- 
puted. I mean the book of Jude 


Hebrews. 
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as the epistles are concerned by Photius, a Latin writer of the 
ninth century, who also had read the lost work, and who says 
that it contained interpretations of Paul’s epistles and the 
Catholic epistles, the “ disputed epistles” being included in 
the latter expression.’ According to these statements, while 
Clement made no formal catalogue of the books in question, 
he did what was equivalent, he gave explanations more or less 
elaborate of them all.’ 

Eusebius quotes Clement as saying concerning the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, that it was written by Paul in the Hebrew 
tongue, and translated into Greek by Luke. In this way he 
accounts for its similarity in style and phraseology to Acts, and 
he supposes that Paul left it anonymous lest the prejudices of 


the Jews against him might prevent them from reading it. 


and the other general Epistles. 
Also the Epistle of Barnabas and 
that called the Revelation of Peter” 
(Eccles. Hist. vi. 14). 

1“ Now the whole scope of the 
book consists in giving, as it were, 
interpretations of Genesis, of Ex- 
odus, of the Psalms, of the Epistlés 
of St. Paul, and of the Catholic 
Epistles, and of EKcclesiasticus ” 
(Quoted by Westcott, Canon, 352). 

This statement differs from that 
just quoted from Eusebius (Note 
25) as to the number of books 
treated in the work, but the two 
statements are alike in regard to 
the Catholic Epistles. 

2 Lardner (1. 228, 229), followed 
by Westcott (Canon of New Testa- 
ment, 352-4), expresses doubt as to 
the strict correctness of Eusebius 
and Photius (Notes 25, 26) concern- 
ing the Catholic Epistles, basing 
the donbt on a statement of Cas- 
siodorus, a writer of the sixth cen- 
tury, who says that Clement made 
some comments on the Canonical 
Epistles, “that is to say, on the 
First Epistle of St. Peter, the First 


and Second of St. John, and the 
Epistle of St. James.’”’ He says 
further that he had been solicitous 
concerning the other Canonical 
Epistles, when he met with a book 
of one Didymus giving an exposi- 
tion of the seven. This shows that 
Cassiodorus knew of comments by 
Clement on only four of the seven 
Catholic Epistles. This can be ac- 
counted for by supposing either 
that those on the other three were 
absent from his manuscript of 
Clement, or that Eusebius and 
Photius were both mistaken, It 
seems to us that the former of 
these alternatives is more proba- 
ble than the latter, and that the 
positive statement of the two wri- 
ters is to be accepted. : 

’“But the Epistle. to the He- 
brews he [Clement] asserts, was 
written by Paul to the Hebrews in 
the Hebrew tongue; but that it was 
carefully translated by Luke and 
published among the Greeks. 
Whence one also finds the same 
character of style and of phrase- 
ology in the Epistle as in Acts. 
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But in addition to this second-hand testimony, we find in ras eas 
his extant writings that he names and quotes from every book tant works. 
in the New Testament except Philemon, James, II. Peter and 

TIL. John." 

This evidence is furnished by a man who was born within Free 
sixty-five years of the death of the apostle John, and had ae 
received instruction from eminent teachers who, to use his own 
words, “ Preserving the tradition of the blessed doctrine de- 
rived directly from the holy apostles, Peter, James, John and 
Paul, the son receiving it from the father (but few were like 
the fathers) came by God’s will to us also to deposit those an- 
cestral and apostolic seeds.”” How few generations of trans- 
mission are here alluded to can be realized, if we remember 
that a man eighty-five years of age could have lived ten years 
with the apostle John and ten years with Clement. The in- 
terval was too brief for books originating within it to be trans- 
mitted as having been known since the days of the apostles. 

Tertullian, a famous Latin writer of Africa, was born in TssTuxur 
Carthage about A. D. 160, and died about a. p. 2403 He” 
was, therefore, a cotemporary of Origen and Clement, and his 
personal knowledge of the New Testament books extended 
through the last quarter of the second century. He left no 
formal catalogue, but his extant writings contain statements His use of 
concerning the gospels and Paul’s epistles that are equivalent vie oe 
to a catalogue, and he mentions all the other books except II. ee 
Peter, James, and the two shorter epistles of John. 


He names 
our four gospels, and says that 


But it is probable that the title, 
Paul the Apostle, was not prefixed 
to it. For as he wrote to the 
Hebrews who had imbibed preju- 
dices against him, and suspected 
him, he wisely guards against di- 
verting them from the perusal by 
giving his name’” (Hccles. Hist., vi. 
14). 

1 The citations are too numerous 
for our space, but they may be 
found in Lardner’s Credibility, 1. 
210-230, and in the two volumes of 


Matthew and John‘ were writ- 


Clement belonging to the Ante- 
Nicene Christian Library. 

» Stromata, 1.1. (Ante-Nicene Lib. 
Vol. rv. 355). 

* See the evidences and opinions 
adduced by Lardner, 1. 253, and 
also Westcott, Canon, 341. 

*“Of the Apostles, therefore, 
John and Matthew first instill faith 
into us; whilst of apostolic men, 
Luke and Mark renew it after- 
ward” (Tertullian against Marcion, 
Iv. ii, 280). 


Hebrews, 
Acts, 


I. Peter, 
Jude, 
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ten by apostles, and Mark and Luke by “apostolic men.” In 
the last book of his work against Marcion, he names all of 
Paul’s epistles to churches in regular order, drawing an argu- 
ment from each one separately, thus refuting Marcion out of 
the very books on which he relied to support his heresy. He 
does the same with Philemon, and twits Marcion for accepting, 
as he did, this personal epistle, yet rejecting the two to Timothy 
and the one to Titus.’ Thus he arrays the thirteen epistles of 
Paul as authorities in debate. He was also acquainted with He- 
brews, but he represents it as having been written by Barnabas.’ 
He frequently quotes Acts of the Apostles by its title, ascribing 
it to Luke, and asserting that those who do not receive it have 
no means of showing when, or with what beginnings the church 
was formed.* He quotes by name I. Peter and Jude.* He also 


1“ this Epistle alone did its 


’ brevity avail to protect it against 


the falsifying hands of Marcion. I 
wonder, however, when he re- 
ceived this letter which was writ- 
ten to but one man, that he reject- 
ed the two Epistles to Timothy and 
the one to Titus, which all treat of 
ecclesiastical discipline. His aim 
was, I suppose, to carry out his 
interpolating process even to the 
number of Epistles” (Tertullian 
against Marcion, Vv. xxi. 478). 

2 He says: ‘‘ For there is an Epis- 
tle of Barnabas, inscribed to the 
Hebrews, written by a man of such 
authority, that Paul has placed 
him with himself in the same 
course of abstinence: ‘Or I only 
and Barnabas, have we not power 
to forbear working?’’”’ Then fol- 
lows a quotation from Heb. vi. 4- 
8. See the passage cited from De 
Pudicitia, by Lardner, Credibility, 
11. 270. 

3** Accordingly, in the Acts of 
the Apostles we find that men who 
had John’s baptism had not re- 
ceived the Holy Spirit, whom they 


knew not even by hearing” (De 
Baptismo, x. 248). ‘ Moreover, 
since in the same Commentary of 
Luke, both the third hour of pray- 
er is pointed out, at which, when 
entered by the Holy Spirit, they 
were held to be drunk, and the 
sixth, at which Peter went up on 
the house-top,”’ etc. (De Jejuniis, c. 
10). “And assuredly He fulfilled 
His promise, since it is proved in 
the Acts of the Apostles that the 
Holy Spirit did come down. Now 
they who reject that Scripture can 
neither belong to the Holy Spirit, 
seeing they can not acknowledge 
that the Holy Spirit has been sent 
as yet to the disciples, nor can they 
pretend to claim to be a church 
themselves who positively have no 
means of proving when and with 
what infant nursing this body was 
established ” (Prescription against 
Heretics, xxii. 26). 

4 “Peter says to the people of 
Pontus, How great glory it is, if, 
when ye are punished for your 
faults yet take it patiently,” etc. (I. 
Peter ii. 20, 21). Lardner, 1. 274 
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Ta ayn bakes 
quotes frequently a I. John and the Apocalypse, ascribing esi 
the latter to John. . 

In addition to the testimony given in this indirect way, His secount 
Tertullian, in opposition to Marcion who rejected all the Gos- ginana 
pels except Luke’s, and was charged with mutilating this, insists Pn 

sea ion of the 
that the Gospels came down “ from the very beginning,” ‘ from Gospels, 
the apostles,” and that they had been kept as a sacred deposit 
in the churches planted by the personal labors of the Apostles, 
as well as in others.2 He furthermore refers such persons as ees 
would indulge their curiosity, to the churches to which letters the Epistles 
were written by Apostles, and affirms that in these “their own 


authentic letters are read, uttering the voice and representing 
3 


the face of each of them separately. 


n. f. In arguing for the genuine- 
ness of the Book of Enoch, he says: 
““To these considerations is added 
the fact that Enoch possesses a tes- 
timony in the Apostle Jude ’”’ (Jude 
14,15). On Female Dress, iii. 708. 

1“ John exhorts us to lay down 
our lives for our brethren, denying 
that there is any fear in love: for 
perfect love casteth out fear”’ (I. 
John iii. 16; iv. 18). Lardner, 11. 
275: “John in his Apocalypse is 
commanded to chastise those who 
eat things sacrificed to idols and 
commit fornication ” (Rev. ii. 14). 
Prescription against Heresies, xxxiii. 
40. 

2 “Qn the whole, then, if that is 
evidently more true which is ear- 
lier, if that is earlier which is from 
the beginning, if that is from the 
beginning which has the Apostles 
for its authors, then it will certain- 
ly be quite as evident that that 
comes down from the Apostles 
which has been kept as a sacred 
deposit in the churches of the 
Apostles.” He then refers to the 
writings of Paul, Peter and John, 
and to Luke’s Gospel, and with 


There has been much 


reference to the latter he adds: 
“The same authority of the apos- 
tolic churches will afford evidence 
to the other Gospels also, which 
we possess equally through their 
means and according to their 
usage—I mean the Gospels of John 
and Matthew—whilst that which 
Mark published may be affirmed 
to be Peter’s, whose interpreter 
Mark was. For even Luke’s form 
of the Gospel men usually ascribe 
to Paul, and it may well seem that 
the works which disciples publish 
belong to their masters.” (Against 
Marcion, v. 186, 187). 

3 “Come now, you who would 
indulge a better curiosity, run over 
the Apostolic churches, in which 
the very thrones of the Apostles 
are preéminent in their places, in 
which their own authentic wri- 
tings are read, uttering the voice 
and representing the face of each 
of them severally. Achaia is very 
near you, you find Corinth. Since 
you are not far from Macedonia, 
you have Philippi, you have the 
Thessalonians. Since you are able 
to cross to Asia, you get Ephesus. 


MURATORI- 
AN CANON: 


Its date ; 


the books it 


mentions ; 


those it 
omits; 
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dispute over the word “ authentic” as used in this passage. If 
Tertullian meant by it only to affirm that well authenticated 
copies of the Epistles were in those churches, the remark could 
scarcely have been worth making; for the same was equally 
true of other churches. He must have meant that the auto- 
graphs themselves were still preserved. In this he may have 
been mistaken, or have indulged in rhetorical exaggeration ; 
yet it is not at all incredible that the autographs had been pre- 
served until that time. But the value of the testimony de- 
pends not so much upon the accuracy of this statement, as upon 
the fact which it makes manifest that the churches referred to 
believed themselves to have received such letters from A postles, 
and in this belief they can not have been mistaken. 

The earliest formal catalogue of the New Testament books 
now extant, is that of adocument called the Muratorian Canon. 
The manuscript of this document was found in 1740 in an old 
library in Milan, by an Italian named Muratori, whence the 
title Muratorian. The MS. belongs to the seventh or the 
eighth century, and is a Latin translation from a Greek origi- 
nal. It claims to have been composed by a cotemporary of 
Pius, Bishop of Rome, who died in the year 157, and it is not 
therefore of later date than a. p. 170." The existing MS. is 
fragmentary, having lost some lines from both the beginning 
and the end. It begins with the last words of a sentence of 
which there is not enough left to make complete sense, and 
continues thus: “In the third place is the book of the Gospel 
according to Luke.”? After a brief account of Luke, it states 
that John’s Gospel is the fourth. This enumeration makes it 
quite certain that the part torn away spoke of Matthew and 
Mark. It contains all the other books except the two Epistles 
of Peter, I. John, James and Hebrews. As these important 
Epistles are absent, while II. and III. John, and Philemon, 
Since, moreoyer, you are close up- chair in the church at Rome.” See 
on Italy, you have Rome” (Pre- the Canon quoted by Westcott, 
scription against Heresies, xxxvi. 42). Canon of New Testament, 209, n. 1. . 

1 “Wermas wrote The Shepherd ? “ Quibus tamen interfuit et ita 
very recently in our own time in posuit. Tertio Euangelii, librum se- 


the City of Rome, while his brother cundo Lucan.” 
Pius was occupying the Bishop’s 
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far less important, are present, it is more probable that the 
former have been lost from it than that they were originally 
omitted." 

The author of this catalogue wrote when Tertullian, our piiminate: 
last witness, was but ten yearsof age. His personal knowl- 
edge of the books, if he was a middle-aged man when he 
wrote, reached back into the first half of the second century, 
and he may have conversed with men who had lived in the 
midst of the Apostles, and his information concerning the 
origin of our books may have been derived to some extent 
from original witnesses. 

The earliest writer who set forth a formal list of the books Maxcton: 
which he accepted as authoritative, was Marcion, who came 
from Pontus to Rome about the year 140,? and was then a 
teacher of great notoriety. He was the founder of a heretical 
party called Marcionites after his own name. While the 
Ebionites, an intensely Jewish-Christian sect, the theological 
offspring of the Judaizers against whom Paul waged so con- eae 
stant a warfare, rejected all of Paul’s writings, and also the 
writings of Luke, because he was under Paul’s influence, Mar- 
cion took the opposite extreme, and claiming that Paul was the 
only Apostle who understood the gospel correctly, he rejected nana: 
all the New Testament writings except ten of Paul’s Epistles, 
and Luke’s Gospel. The two Epistles to Timothy and the one 
to Titus he rejected for reasons that are not known, and also 
Hebrews. His teaching demonstrates the previous general 
recognition of this Gospel and these ten Epistles, while his ao 
antagonism to the other Gospels and to the writings in general 
of the other Apostles, demonstrates the existence of those. 
Moreover, the ground on which he rejected the latter was not 
their want of genuineness, but, admitting their genuineness, he 
denied the apostolic authority of their authors.’ Thus the 


1 Westcott gives the whole Latin 
text of this document, and discuss- 
es it exhaustively (Canon of New 
Testament, 208-218, and Appendix C). 

2 Westcott (Canon of New Testa- 
ment, 309), fixes the date between 
139 and 142; Davidson (Canon of the 


Bible, 85), at 140. 

>This is implied in the follow- 
ing extract from Tertullian’s reply: 
‘ But Marcion, finding the Epistle 
of Paul to the Galatians, wherein 
he rebukes even Apostles for not 
walking uprightly according to the 
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direct and indirect evidence from this source combine to show 
that at least the greater part of our books were known to Mar- 
cion, and his knowledge reached back into the first quarter of 
the second century. 
oe The five writers last quoted, Marcion, the author of the 
in the sec. Muratorian Canon, Tertullian, Clement and Origen, unitedly 
a cent’ mention by name all the books of the New Testament. They 
are the earliest group of writers who do so, and they all lived 
within the second century, spanning with their personal knowl- 
edge the whole of this century from the beginning of its sec- 
ond quarter to its close. They declare that these books had 
been handed down “from the fathers,” “ from the ancients,” 
“from the Apostles;” and they speak from Rome, from 
Africa, from Egypt, from Palestine. The age of a single man 
may have overlapped the early days of the latest of the five 
and the latter part of the life of John. We have therefore 
itsconclu- traced the existence of these books by unquestionable evidence 
men to the second generation after that of the Apostles, and we find 
them at that time widely circulated over the world as apostolic 
writings. Can they have gained this circulation and this rep- 
utation if they had originated by forgery within the interven- 
ing generation? We find also these unimpeached witnesses as- 
serting that they had received these books from their fathers, 
who had received them from the cotemporaries of the Apos- 
tles. Is it credible that all of these were deceived, or that they 
all, in widely separated parts of the world, conspired together 
to impose upon their fellow-men as apostolic, books which their 
fellow-men must have known to be of recent origin? If it is 
not, then the evidence from catalogues alone is credible proof 
aes UY that all of the New Testament books originated in the days of 
a the Apostles. 
truth of the Gospel, as well as ac- sooth, to secure for his own gospel 
cuses certain false apostles of per- the credit which he takes away 
verting the Gospel of Christ, labors from them” (Against Marcion, iv. 
very hard to destroy the standing 3). A brief account of the career 
of these Gospels which are pub- of Marcion and of his teaching is 


lished as genuine and under the given by Westcott (Canon of New 
name of Apostles, in order, for- Testament, 308-315). 


CHAPTER ILI. 
EVIDENCE FROM VERSIONS. 


Tt is self-evident that every book must be as old as any Nature and 
translation of it into another language, and that so far back as oe 
we can find a translation of the New Testament books, we trace 
their existence by this fact to the same date. Moreover, a 
book is seldom translated until it has acquired such a reputa- 
tion in its original tongue as to create a demand for it in some 
other country where a different tongue is spoken. The period 
necessary for this was comparatively long in ancient times, 
when literary intercourse between nations of different languages 
was not so free as in this age of travel, of newspapers and of 
printed books. The New Testament books, therefore, must 
have been in existence for a considerable period previous to the 
earliest translation of them. As we have already traced their ‘*s starting- 
existence by evidence indisputable into the second century, we ee 
need not start with this new evidence at a later period, but we 
shall begin with it where the other terminated. 

We have already given evidence in Part First,’ that in the ree 
last quarter of the second century two versions were made into Coptic ver- 
the two dialects of the Coptic language, the dialects of Lower *"* 
and of Upper Egypt, and that both of these versions contained 
the whole of our present New Testament. This shows that 
all of these books had existed long enough in the original 
Greek to become known throughout the land of Egypt, and 
that they had such a reputation as created a demand for their 
translation into the native tongues of that country. It should 
be remembered, too, that Greek was the prevailing language in 


1See p. 35. 
(77) 


dX 
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Alexandria, the literary and political center of the country, and 
that consequently the demand fora vernacular version in Egypt 
was not so prompt as it otherwise might have been. When 
made, the version contained the same books which were used, 
as we have seen, by the two famous Greek teachers at Alexan- 
dria, Clement and Origen, who continued their labors after 
these versions had gone into use. Is it credible that these 
books were of recent origin, and that the scholarsand churches 
of Egypt were deceived in thinking that they had been in use 
from the days of the Apostles? 

The Peshito Syriac version carries the evidence to a still 
earlier date. It was made, as we have seen in Part First, about 
the middle of the second century, and it contained all the 
books of the New Testament but five, viz.: II. Peter, II. and 
III. John, Jude and Revelation.’ It was made for the people of 
Syria, of which Antioch was the principal city. Its existence 
implies the Conversion to Christ of so many persons in that 
country who could read only the Syriac tongue, that a transla- - 
tion of their sacred books was demanded. The fact that the 
Greek language was prevalent in Syria among the educated 
classes, would naturally retard the rise of such ademand, yet it 
existed and was supplied within fifty years of the death 
of the last apostle. Among the persons for whose use the 
version was made were many whose fathers, or whose aged 
friends, had been baptized by Apostles and their fellow-labor- 
ers. They believed these books to have been written by those 
men, and to have been handed down to themselves by their 
own fathers. It must be conceded that they could not have 
thus believed if the books were recent forgeries which their 
fathers had never seen. It seems scarcely possible to doubt 
that this evidence alone traces the books contained in this ver- 
sion to the apostolic age. 

Almost simultaneously with the Peshito Syriac in Syria 
appeared the Old Latin Version in Africa. By some scholars 
its date is fixed a little earlier ; by others a little later; but the 
very latest date that can be assigned it is the year 170. It 


1See p. 34. 2 See p. 35, where the evidences 
are given. 
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was not made in Italy, as one would naturally suppose, but in 
the Roman province of Africa, of which Carthage was the 
principal city, and where Latin was the prevalent language. 
The church in Rome itself continued thus far to use Greek 
literature.’ As Greek was but little known in Africa, a trans- 
lation of the Greek scriptures became indispensable as soon as 
the disciples became numerous. This accounts for the fact 
that although Africa was among the latest of the Roman prov- 
inces to be evangelized,’ it was among the first to possess a 
translation of the Christian scriptures. The publication of this 
translation so soon after the conversion of the people, makes it 
probable that they received the translation from the same 


1“ At first it seemed natural to 
look to Italy as the center of the 
Latin literature of Christianity, 
and the original source of that 
Latin version of the Holy Script- 
ures which, in a later form, has 
become identified with the Church 
of Rome. Yet however plausible 
such a belief may be, it finds no 
support in history. Rome itself, 
under the Emperors, is well de- 
scribed as a Greek city, and 
Greek was its second language. 
As far as we can learn, the mass 
of the poorer population—to which 
the great bulk of the early Chris- 
tians belonged—was Greek either 
in descent or in speech. Among 
the names of the fifteen bishops of 
Rome, up to the close of the 
second century, four only are 
Latin, though in the next century 
the proportion is nearly reversed. 
When St. Paul wrote to the Roman 
Church, he wrote in Greek, and in 
the long list of salutations to its 
members, with which the epistle 
is concluded, only four genuine 
Latin names occur. Shortly after- 
ward Clement wrote to the Cor- 
inthian Church, in Greek, in the 
name of the Church of Rome; 


and, at a later period, we find the 
Bishop of Corinth writing in Greek 
to Soter, the ninth in succession 
from Clement. The apolo- 
gies to the Roman emperors were 
in Greek. The first ser- 
mons that were preached at Rome 
were in Greek. Mean- 
while, however, though Greek con- 
tinued to be the natural, if not the 
sole language of the Roman Church, 
the seeds of Latin Christianity were 
rapidly developing in Africa... . 
Carthage, the second Rome,escaped 
the Grecism of the first. In Africa 
Greek was no longer a current dia- 
lect.”” Westcott, Canon of New Tes- 
tament, 244-247. 

2 “Nothing is known in detail of 
the origin of the African churches. 
The Donatists classed them among 
‘those last which shall be first’; 
and Augustine in his reply merely 
affirms that ‘some barbarian na- 
tions embraced Christianity after 
Africa, so that it is certain that 
Africa was not the last to believe.’ 
The concession implies that Africa 
was late in being evangelized. 
Tertulian adds that it received 
the gospel from Rome.” Westcott. 
Canon of New Testament, 246. 


Why no 
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persons who brought them the gospel. But these persons 
lived at a period early enough to know what books had come 
from the apostolic age, and books of recent origin could not 
have been palmed off on them as apostolic. The version in- 
cluded all of our present New Testament books except He- 
brews, James and II. Peter. But Hebrews and James were 
both in the Peshito Syriac, and all the books absent from that 
except II. Peter were present in this. Consequently we find the 
existence of every book of the New Testament except II. Peter 
attested by translations as early as the middle of the second 
century. They were translated because they were the authori- 
tative books of the churches, and they were authoritative be- 
cause the churches believed them to have come from apostolic 
hands. Is it possible that these churches could have been 
totally mistaken about such facts when the interval had been 
so short? 

When we remember that the gospel was preached and the 
churches were established before the close of the second cen- 
tury in all the nations of the Roman empire, we are led to in- 
quire why so few translations of the Christian scriptures were 
then made. But the small number should excite no surprise. 
In the first place, the Greek language was the universal lan- 
guage of literature, known and read by educated persons 
throughout the world except in Africa. In the second place, 
most of the nations not closely connected with Greece or with 
Rome were as yet without an alphabet. Even in Egypt the 
Christian translators were compelled, as we have stated, to en- 
large and otherwise change the native alphabet, and in Ar- 
menia as well as among the Goths, an alphabet had to be in- 
vented.! Moreover, in all countries the masses of the people 
were unable to read, and were dependent for knowledge of 
books on the public and private readings of their teachers. 
The latter could translate as they read, and thus the demand 
for written translations was delayed. This universal spread 
of the Greek language, which had resulted from the conquests 
of Alexander and the dominion of his successors, served three 
important purposes of divine providence: it facilitated the 

1 See page 37. 
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preaching of the gospel and the intercourse of remote Chris- 
tian communities with one another; it obviated for some gen- 
erations the necessity of translating the scripture into the ver- 
nacular tongues; and it led to the composition of the New 
Testament Scriptures in the language best adapted of all that 
had been spoken among men to the expression of the nicer 
distinctions in religious thought. 


CHAPTER III. 


EVIDENCE FROM QUOTATIONS. 


Nature of Quotations from a book, like copies of it, catalogues of its 
te parts, and translations of it, are self-evident proofs of its pre- 


vious existence, seeing that it is impossible to make quotations 
from a book not yet written. 
Quotations Quotations are divided into three distinct classes: 
ones I. Those in which the words quoted are credited by 
name to the book whence they are taken, or to its author. 
These are called express quotations. 
II. Those in which the source of the quotation is not 
given. These are called anonymous quotations. 
III. Those in which an idea, a figure of speech, or a form 
of expression, is borrowed from another writer without credit. 
These are variously styled coincidences, allusions, reminis- 
cences; but they are really quotations from memory, and we 
think it better to treat them as such. 
As we proceed, we shall refer to these classes of quotations 
by their numbers. 
Force of In the second and third classes, and especially in the third, 
Sean’ the fact that a quotation is actually made is usually a matter 
en. of probability, not often one of certainty. It depends on the 
probability that two writers used the words, ideas, or figures 
of speech in question, independently of each other; and the 
degree of this probability depends upon the character of the 
matter used by them in common. Such ideas, figures and 
phrases as are commonplace, and such as have become common 
property, may be used in common by two writers unacquainted 


with each other’s productions; but such as are strikingly char- 
(82) 
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acteristic of a certain author are known, when found in the 
works of another, to be borrowed property. The identification 
depends on the well known fact, that as every man has his own 
peculiar features, so every writer of any originality has his own 
peculiar mode of expression, and his peculiar thoughts. For Mustration 
example, if in the works of any writer since Shakespeare there 
should be found the words, “to be, or not to be, that is the 
question,” there could be no reasonable doubt that he obtained 
them directly or indirectly from Shakespeare’s Hamlet. On 
the other hand, if they should be found in the works of some 
author previous to Shakespeare, it would be morally certain that 
Shakespeare had borrowed them from him. In like manner the 
characteristic phraseology, figures of speech, or thoughts of any 
New Testament writer, when found uncredited in the work of 
another author, furnish proof that the latter borrowed directly 
or indirectly from the former, except when the New Testament 
writer can be regarded as the later of the two. 

We now propose to draw upon this source of evidence, by The cita- 
presenting not all, but a few of the quotations made from the Sica 
New Testament books by early authors, and we have selected 
those on which the force of the evidence from this source 
chiefly depends, and which for this reason should be familiar 
to every student of Evidences. 

The writers whom we have already mentioned, such as Quotations 
Origen, Clement, Tertullian, and others of a later date, made oe 
many and copious quotations from the books of the New Tes- mentioned. 
tament, so many and so copious that the opinion has some- 
times been expressed that the whole New Testament, if it were 
lost, could be reproduced out of the Christian writings of the 
first four centuries. But as we have already seen that these 
men mention the books by name, it would be but reiteration 
to cite their quotations. It is needful only that we begin at 
the point of time already reached by means of the latter evi- 
dence, and cite the quotations made by writers who lived at a 
still earlier period. If the period between the writers just 
- named and the apostles can be spanned by a succession of 
writers making quotations from the books in question, the ex- 
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istence of these books will be traced to the age of the apostles 
by evidence absolutely conclusive. 

We begin this line of evidence with Irenzus, a writer who 
mentions so many of the New Testament books by name that 
he might almost be classed with those who have left catalogues. 
The exact date of his birth is not known, nor is that of his 
death ; but both are fixed within very narrow limits, and we 
adopt as certainly quite close to the truth the date 135 as that 
of his birth, and 200 as that of his death.’ Hespeaks of hay- 
ing seen Polycarp in Smyrna in his early youth, and from this 
it is supposed that Smyrna, or some adjacent part of Asia 
Minor was his native place.? Later in life his home was at 
Lyons, in Gaul, where he was made a Bishop in the year 177. 
Previous to his ordination he visited Rome as the bearer of a 
letter from certain members of the church at Lyons who were 
in prison and awaiting martyrdom, to the Bishop of the church 
at Rome.* From all this it is apparent that he had means of 
knowing what books of the New Testament were in use within 
the period of his remembrance, in Asia Minor, in Gaul and in . 


Rome. 


1These are the figures adopted 
by Westcott (Canon of New Testa- 
ment, 379) while Donaldson (Ante- 
Nicene Library, Int. XVIII., XIX.), 
says that “the general date as- 
signed to his birth is somewhere 
between a. p. 120 and A. p. 140,” 
and that ‘‘he is supposed to have 
died about a. p. 202.” 

2 ““But Polycarp was not only in- 
structed by apostles, and conversed 
with many who had seen Christ, 
but was also by apostles in Asia 


appointed bishop of the church in 


Smyrna, whom I also saw in my 
early youth, for he tarried a very 
long time, and, when a very old 
man, gloriously and most nobly 
suffering martyrdom, departed this 
life, having always taught the 
things which he had learned from 


His memory reached back within the first half of the 


the apostles, and which the church 
has handed down, and which alone 
are true.” Irenseus, Against Here- 
Stes, 262, 263. 

3“ But these same martyrs rec- 
ommending also Irenzus, who 
was then a presbyter of the church 
at Lyons, to the Bishop of Rome, 
before mentioned, bear abundant 
testimony in his favor, as the fol- 
lowing extracts show: ‘We pray 
and desire, father Eleutherus, that 
you may rejoice in God in all 
things and always. We have re- 
quested our brother and com- 
panion, Irenzus, to carry this 
epistle to you, and we exhort you 
to consider him as commended to 
you as a zealous follower of the 
testament of Christ.’”? Eusebius, 
Ecclesiastical History, v. 4. 
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second century. His quotations and citations may be classified 
as follows: 

1. He says that what the Apostles first preached they after- Hisaccount 
ward “handed down to us in the Scriptures ;” that they were coe 
filled with the Holy Spirit before they preached ; that Matthew 
“issued a written gospel ” while Peter and Paul were preach- 
ing at Rome; that Mark, “the disciple and interpreter of 
Peter,” wrote what had been preached by Peter; that Luke, 

“the companion of Paul, recorded in a book the gospel preached 
by him ;”’ and that “ John, the disciple who had leaned on the 
Lord’s breast, published a gospel during his residence in Ephe- 
sus.” ’ He further claims that the ground on which these 
Gospels rest was so firm that even the heretics against whom 
he wrote and whose doctrines were condemned by them, were 
constrained to acknowledge them, some acknowledging one, 


and some another.” 


1“ We have learned from none 
others the plan of our salvation, 
than from those through whom 
the gospel has come down to us, 
which they did at one time pro- 
claim in public, and at a later 
period, by the will of God, handed 
down to us in the Scriptures to be 
the ground and pillar of our faith. 
: For after our Lord rose 
from the dead the apostles were 
invested with power from on high 
when the Holy Spirit came down, 
were filled from all his gifts and 
had perfect knowledge. 
Matthew also issued a written gos- 
pel among the Hebrews in their 
own dialect, while Peter and Paul 
were preaching at Romeand laying 
the foundations of the church. 
After their departure, Mark, the 
disciple and interpreter of Peter, 
did also hand down to us in writ- 
ing what had been preached by 
Peter. Luke also, the companion 
of Paul, recorded in a book the 
gospel preached by him. After- 


He makes other remarks concerning the 


wards, John, the disciple of the 
Lord, who had also leaned upon 
his breast, did himself publish a 
gospel during his residence at 
Ephesus in Asia.” Against Here- 
sies, ili. 1. 

2“So firm is the ground on 
which these gospels rest, that the 
very heretics themselves bear wit- 
ness to them, and, starting from 
these each one of them endeavors 
to establish his own peculiar doc- 
trine. For the Ebionites, who use 
Matthew’s gospel only, are con- 


- futed out of this very same, mak- 


ing false suppositions in regard to 
the Lord. But Marcion, mutilating 
that according to Luke, is proved 
to be a blasphemer of the only ex- 
isting God from those passages 
which he still retains. Those again 
who separate Jesus from Christ, 
alleging that Christ remained im- 
passible, but it was Jesus who suf- 
fered, preferring the gospel by 
Mark, if they read it with the love 
of truth, may have their errors 


His quota- 
tians from 
Acts, 


from Paul’s 
Epistles, 
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Gospels equally explicit, and his quotations from them are very 
numerous. 

2. lreneus makes many quotations from Acts, and repeat- 
edly speaks of it as a work of Luke. For instance, he quotes 
the account of Simon the sorcerer (Acts viii. 8-11) as the 
words of Luke ;* he credits in the same way the account of 
Paul’s interview with Jesus on the way to Damascus ;” and he 
cites the passages in Acts where the author uses the first per- 
son, as proof that Luke was with Paul on the occasions re- 


ferred to.? 


3. Twelve of Paul’s Epistles are quoted by this author, 
some of them many times, and the authorship‘ of all is espe- 


rectified. Those, moreover, who 
follow Valentinus, making copious 
use of that according to John to 
illustrate their conjunctions, shall 
be proved to be totally in error by 
means of this very gospel.”” Against 
Heresies, III. 7. 

1“Simon, the Samaritan, was 
that magician of whom Luke, the 
disciple and follower of the apos- 
tles, says: ‘ But there was a certain 
man, Simon by name, who before 
time used magical arts in that city, 
and led away the people of Samaria, 
declaring that he himself was some 
great one, to whom they all gave 
heed, from the least to the great- 
est,’”’ etc. Against Heresies, I. 23, 1. 

2“ But again, we allege the same 
heresies against those who do not 
recognize Paul as an apostle; that 
they should either reject the other 
words of the gospel which we have 
come to know through Luke alone, 
and not make use of them; or else, 
if they do receive all of these they 
must necessarily admit also that 
testimony concerning Paul when 
he tells us that the Lord spoke at 
first to him from heaven: ‘Saul, 
Saul, why persecutest thou me? I 


am Jesus whom thou persecutest ;’ 
and then to Ananias, regarding 
him: ‘Go thy way; for he is a 
chosen vessel unto me, to bear my 
name among the Gentiles, and 
kings, and the children of Israel.’”’ 
Against Heresies, III. 15, 1. 

3“ But that this Luke was in- 
separable from Paul and his fellow- 
laborer in the gospel, he himself 
clearly evinces, not as a matter of 
boasting, but as bound to do so by 
the truth itself. For he says that 
when Barnabas and John who 
was called Mark, had parted com- 
pany from Paul and sailed to 
Cyprus, ‘we came to Troas’; and 
when Paul had beheld in a dream 
aman of Macedonia, saying, ‘Come 
into Macedonia, Paul, and help 
us;’ ‘immediately,’ he says, ‘we 
endeavored to go into Macedonia, 
understanding that the Lord had 
called us to preach the gospel unto 
them.” In this manner he pro- 
ceeds to cite all the passages in 
which the author of Acts uses the 
pronoun of the first person plural. 
Against Heresies, III. 14, 1. 

4 The citations necessary to verify 
this statement are too numerous for 
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cially ascribed to Paul. The two not thus quoted are Phile- 
mon and Hebrews. The former he neither quotes nor men- 
tions—an omission readily accounted for by the brevity and 
personal character of this document. Of the latter there is no 
mention in his extant writings, but Eusebius gives a list of 
some of his works now lost, in one of which this Epistle was 
both named and quoted ;* while Photius, a writer of the ninth 
century, quotes a still earlier writer as saying that Ireneus 
denied the Pauline authorship of Hebrews.? The sum of the 
evidence then is, that Ireneus made use of all of the Epistles 
commenly ascribed to Pau] except Philemon. 


: ° 4 f th 
4. Irenzeus quotes by name the First Epistle of Peter,’ and aes 


The Third of John, and the gpistiess 


the First and Second of John.° 
Epistles of James and Jude he neither mentions nor quotes. 
In two places he makes a quotation of the third class from the 


our space, but they can be readily 
found by glancing through the foot 
notes of the English Version of the 
works of freneus, and they are 
collected in a group in Lardner’s 
Credibility, III. 163, 164. 

1JIn naming some of the minor 
works of Irenzus, Eusebius says: 
“There is a book also of various 
disputes, in which he mentions 
the epistle to the Hebrews.” c- 
clesiastical History, v. 26. 

2 “ Moreover, by Photius we are 
informed that Stephen Gobar writes 
thus: ‘Hippolytus and Irenzeus say, 
the epistle of Paul to the Hebrews 
is not his’; by which, perhaps, we 
need not understand that Irenzeus 
had expressly said so anywhere.” 
Lardner, Credibility, II. 185. 

3 By this expression is meant 
the epistles of James, Peter, John 
and Jude, called catholic, (general) 
because they were not addressed 
(except II. and III. John) to any 
particular person or congregation. 
The expression originated at an 
early period, and is very con- 


venient as a brief designation of 
this group of epistles. 

#“Peter says in his epistles, 
‘Whom, not seeing, ye love; in 
whom, though now ye see him 


not, ye have believed, ye shall re- 


joice with joy unspeakable’” I. 


Peteri. 8. Against Heresies, LV. 9, 2.. 


5 After quoting a statement of 
John in his gospel, Irenzeus adds: 
“For this reason also he has tes- 
tified to us in his epistle: ‘Little 
children, it is the last time; and as 
ye have heard that antichrist doth 
come, now have many antichrists 
appeared ; whereby we know that 
it is the last time’” (I. Johnii. 18.) 
Ib. iii. 5. ‘These are they against 
whom the Lord has cautioned us 
beforehand; and his disciple, in his 
epistle already mentioned, com- 
mands us to avoid them when he 
says: ‘For many deceivers are en- 
tered into the world who confess 
not that Jesus Christ is come in 
the flesh’”’ (II. John vii. 8.) 1b. 
iii. 8. 


ree 
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Second Epistle of Peter. In trying to show that Adam died 
the same day that he ate the forbidden fruit, he states as the 
Opinion of some, that he died within a thousand years, and he 
argues that since ‘“‘a day of the Lord is as a thousand years,” 
he died within the time stated in the sentence.’ In another 
place he assumes that the six days of creation are a prophecy 
of the earth’s duration, and argues that as ‘‘ the day of the 
Lord is as a thousand years,” in six thousand years the world 
will come to an end.?_ This bold and startling statement that 
“a day of the Lord is asa thousand years ” is found in almost 
the identical words in II. Peter iii. 8, and it is there employed 
in connection with the very subject to which Irenzus in the 
last instance applies it, the end of the world. The thought is 
strikingly original, and it could not have occurred independ- 
ently to Irenzus and the author of II. Peter. We conclude 
then that it was borrowed by the former, and that he not only 
knew this Epistle, but accepted it as an authority on this high 
subject, the mysterious relation which God sustains to time.* In 


1“ And there are some, again, 
who relegate the death of Adam to 
the thousandth year; for since a 
day of the Lord is as a thousand 
years, he did not overstep the 
thousand years, but died within 
them, thus bearing out the sen- 
tence of his sin.” Jb. v. 23, 2. 

2“Wor in aS many days as this 
world was made, in so many thou- 
sand years shall it be concluded. 
And for this reason the Scripture 
says: Thus the heavens and the 
earth were finished, and all their 
adornment, and God brought toa 
conclusion upon the sixth day the 
works that he had made, and God 
rested on the seventh day from all 
his works. This is an account of 
the things formerly created, as also 
it is a prophecy of what is to come. 
For the day of the Lord is as a 
thousand years; and in six days 
created things were completed: it 


is evident, therefore, that they will 
come to an end at the sixth thou- 
sand years.” Ib. v. 28, 8. 

3 The only ground for doubt- 
ing, as many eminent authors do, 
that Irenzeus here quotes II. Peter, 
is based on the possibility of his 
having obtained the thought from 
Psalm xe. 4. But the thought of 
the Psalmist is quite different from 
that of Peter and Ireneus. The 
latter speaks of God’s absolute re- 
lation to time, and interprets his 
language accordingly; while the 
Psalmist is considering God’s long 
existence in the past, and speaks 
of it as being so long that a thou- 
sand years dwindle in comparison 
to the length of a day or a watch 
in the night. Moreover, the words 
of Irenzus are almost identical 
with those of Peter, and they vary 
materially from those of the Psalm- 
ist. “‘A day of the Lord is as a 
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the use which he makes of the passage he follows Justin Mar- 
tyr, a writer yet to be mentioned.' 
5. Our author makes many quotations from the Apoca- 
rs F the Apoca- 
lypse, and he ascribes it to the Apostle John. He also states ypse. 
approximately its date, saying that it was written “ toward 
the end of Domitian’s reign.” ? Domitian died a. p. 96. 

We now see that Irenzeus quoted, and was familiar with all eat 
the books of the New Testament except the three short Epis- nim. 
tles, Philemon, Jude and I11. John, and the longer Epistle of 
James. As his own personal remembrance reached back within 
the first half of the second century, this evidence traces all 
these books at least that far. But his opportunities for infor- BS coonee 
mation were such that we must grant for his evidence even Pothmus, 
more than this. The Bishop of Lyons who preceded him, and 
under whom he held the office of presbyter, was Pothinus, who 
suffered martyrdom at ninety years of age in the year 177.° 
He was consequently thirteen years of age when the Apostle 
John died in the year 100, and his memory spanned all the 
period between that event and the mature years of Irenus. 

He must have known whether any of the books represented as 
apostolic had come into existence in his own day; and his 
knowledge on this subject was imparted to Irenzus, his pupil 
and subordinate. Furthermore, when Ireneus was a boy in 
Smyrna he saw Polycarp, who was instructed by Apostles,* and 2n4 with 


Polycarp. 
thousane years,” Ireneus. ‘One 


and from 


almost in our day, toward the end 

day with the Lord is as a thousand 
years,” Peter. “A thousand years 
in thy sight is but as yesterday 
when it is past, and as a watch in 
the night,”’ Psalmist. 

1See below, under quotations 
from Justin Martyr. 

2“We will not, however, incur 
the risk of pronouncing positively 
as to the names of antichrist; for 
if it were necessary that his name 
should be revealed at: the present 
time, it would have been an- 
nounced by him who beheld the 
apocalyptic vision. For that was 
seen no very long time since, but 


of Domitian’s reign.” Against Here- 
sies, V. 30, 3. 

3“ Pothinus, having died with 
the other martyrs of Gaul. in the 
ninetieth year of his age, was suc- 
ceeded by Irenzeus in the episco- 
pate of the church at Lyons,” Euse- 
bius, Ecclesiastical History, v.5. This 
occurred, as the same writer states, 
in the seventeenth year of the 
reign of Marcus Antoninus, which 
was A.p.177. Jb. v., Preliminary. 

*“But Polycarp also was not 
only instructed by apostles, and 
conversed with many who had 
seen Christ, but was also by apos- 


His rever- 


ence for the 
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who had conversed with many persons who had seen Jesus. 
He had also conversed with another person whom he styles “a 
certain presbyter,” who had been taught by men who had seen 
the Apostles." From his boyhood, then, he had known the 
New Testament books as they were known by men who had 
seen the Apostles, and this renders it in the highest degree 
improbable that any of them had originated since the apostolic 
age. 

Before we leave the writings of Irenezus it may be well to 


New Testa- notice the reverence paid to the New Testament books by the 


ment 
Scriptures. 


disciples of his day, as it appears in the titles which he famil- 
jarly applies to them. He calls them “ the Sacred Scriptures,” 
“the Oracles of God.”? He speaks of the New Testament as 
containing “ the writings of the Evangelists and the Apostles,” 
as the Old Testament contains “the law and the prophets.” * 
He holds these Scriptures to be perfect, since they were spoken 
by the Word of God and his Spirit ;* and he declares that no 


tles in Asia appointed bishop of 
the church in Smyrna, whom I 
also saw in my early youth, for he 
tarried a very long time, and, when 
a very old. man, gloriously and 
most nobly suffering martyrdom, 
departed this life, having always 
taught the things which he had 
learned from the apostles, and 
which aloneare true.” Against Here- 
sies, ili. 3, 4. 

1“ As I have heard from a cer- 
tain presbyter, who had heard it 
from those who had seen the apos- 
tles, and from those who had been 
their disciples, the punishment in 
the Scripture was sufficient for the 
ancients in regard to what they did 
without the Spirit’s guidance.” Jb. 
Vee iets 

2 “Tn like manner do these per- 
sons patch together old wives’ fa- 
bles, and then endeavor by vio- 
lentivy drawing away from their 
proper connection, words, expres- 


sionsand parables whenever found, 
to adapt the oracles of God to their 
baseless fictions”’ [b.i. 8,2. ‘‘These 
things are such as fall under our 
observation, and are clearly and un- 
ambiguously in express terms set 
forth in the sacred Scriptures. And 
therefore the parables ought not to 
be adapted to ambiguous expres- 
sions” Jb. ii. 27, 1. 

3“ And it is not only from the 
writings of the evangelists and the ~ 
apostles that they endeavor to de- 
rive proofs for their opinions by 
perverse interpretations and de- 
ceitful expositions: they deal in 
the same manner with the law and 
the prophets, which contain many 
parables and allegories that can 
frequently be drawn into various 
senses, according to the kind of 
exegesis tu which they are sub- 
jected.” Ib. i. 8, 6. 

**We should leave those things 
of that nature [things we can not 
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light punishment awaits him who either adds to or subtracts 
anything from them.’ Is it possible that books thus esteemed 
in the middle of the second century and believed to have been 
in use in the church from the days of the Apostles could have J 


been written but a few years previous? Unee 


We next go back to Justin, a native of the ancient city of peas 
Shechem in Palestine, which was called Flavia Neapolis by the 
Romans, and is now called Nablus by the Arabs.’ His nation- 
ality was uncertain. He calls the Samaritans his people,> but ee 
this may be only because he was born among them. His 
name, and that of his father and his grandfather, are Roman, !ineee, 
indicating the probability of a Roman lineage. His principal 
writings which have come down to usare two Apologies, and a aoe 
Dialogue with one Trypho,a Jew. One ofthe former was ad- 
dressed to the Emperor Antoninus Pius, and the other to the 
Roman Senate. The Dialogue, which is by far the most elab- 
orate of his works, is an attempt to state and to answer the 
arguments of the Jews against the Christian faith ; and the 
Apologies are remonstrances against the persecution of Christ- 


ians by the Roman authorities. 


not known, but it was not much later than the beginning of 


explain] to God who created us, 
being most properly assured that 
the Scriptures are indeed perfect, 
since they were spoken by the 
Word of God and his Spirit’ Jb. 
ii. 28, 2. 

1 Speaking of a change in the 
number 666 (Rev. xiii. 18) which 
had been made by some heretics, 
he says: “Now in the first place, 
it is loss to wander from truth, and 
to imagine that as being the case 
which is not; then again, as there 
shall be no light punishment on 
him who either adds to or sub- 
tracts anything from Scripture, 
under that such a person must 
necessarily fall.’”’ Jb. v. 30, 1. 

2“Mo the emperor Titus Alius 
Adrianus Antoninus Pius Augus- 


The exact date of his birth is 


tus Cesar, and to his son, Ver- 
issimus, the philosopher, and to 
Lucius, the philosopher, the nat- 
ural son of Ceesar and the adopted 
son of Pius, a lover of learning, 
and to the sacred senate, with the 
whole people of the Romans, I, 
Justin, the son of Priscus and 
grandson of Bacchius, natives of 
Flavia Neapolis in Palestine, pre- 
sent this address and petition in 
behalf of those of all nations who 
are unjustly hated and wantonly 
abused, myself being one of them.” 
First Apology, Address. 

3 “ For I gave no thought to any 
of my people, that is the Samari- 
tans, when I had a communica- 
tion with Cesar, but stated that 
they were wrong in trusting to the 


and period 
of activity. 


He seeks 
after God, 


and finds 
Him. 
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the second century.!. The date of his death is involved in 
equal uncertainty, but that of his first Apology is stated in the 
work itself as about one hundred and fifty years after the birth 
of Jesus, and it is agreed among scholars that it was written 
in 146 or 147.2, He suffered martyrdom at Rome,’ and from 
this circumstance he is usually called Justin Martyr. In re- 
gard to these dates it is sufficient for our present purpose to 
know that he lived through the first half of the second century. 

In his dialogue he gives an interesting account of his own 
early inquiries on the subject of religion. Being desirous of 
obtaining a knowledge of God, he sought personal instruction 
from Greek philosophers. His first teacher was a Stoic. After 
spending much time with him and learning but little, he re- 
sorted to a Peripatetic, then to a Pythagorean, and finally to a 
Platonist. Under the latter he says that his mind was “ fur- 
nished with wings,” and that he was elated with the thought 
that he would soon look upon God; but at this juncture, while 
enjoying a solitary walk by the seashore he met an aged Chris- 
tian through whose conversation he was brought to the true 
knowledge of God.”* He was the more easily converted on 
account of his previous knowledge of the patience with which 
Christians endured persecution.” From this time he went 


magician Simon of their own na- 
tion, who, they say, is God above 
all power and authority and 
might.” Dialogue, c. 120. 

1See Westcott on the Canon, p. 
95, 98, n. 1, and the authorities 
quoted by Lardner, Credibility I. 
112, 116. 

2“ But lest some should, with- 
out reason and for the perversion 
of what we teach, maintain that 
we say that Christ was born one 
hundred and fifty years ago under 
Cyrenius, and subsequently, in 
the time of Pontius Pilate, taught 
what we say he taught ; and should 
cry out against us as though all 
men who were born before him 
were irresponsible, let us antici- 


pate and solve the difficulty.” 
First Apol. c. 46. Westcott, follow- 
ing Dr. Hort, gives the exact date 
as 146 (Canon of N.T. 98, n. 1), 
and the author of the infidel work 
called Supernatural Religion,makes 
it no later than 147. Vol. i. 284. 

3 An interesting account of his 
martyrdom by an unknown writer 
has come down to us, and an Eng- 
lish version of it may be found in the 
Ante-Nicene Christian Library, 
vol. II. 367. 

4 Dialogue ¢. ii.-viii. 

5“For I myself, too, when I 
was delighting in the doctrines of 
Plato, and heard the Christians 
slandered, and saw them fearless 
of death and of all other things 
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about in the garb of a philosopher, contending earnestly for His later 
the gospel in various countries, especially in Ephesus and at see 
Rome. According to Eusebius, “he was the most noted of 
those who flourished in those times.”? 

As Justin’s argument in all three of his works pertains eer 
not to the doctrine or discipline of the church, but to the per-chiefy, 
son and character of Jesus, and to the moral status of Chris- 
tians, his quotations from the New Testament are necessarily 
confined almost entirely to the gospel narratives. From these 
he makes about one hundred and twenty quotations setting 
forth all the characteristic teachings of Jesus, and nearly all of 
the prominent events of his life. For a very obvious reason 
he nowhere mentions any of our gospels by the name of its 
author; for the author’s name would amount to nothing with eae 
the heathen emperor or the unbelieving Jew; but he designates 
the books in such a way as to give them their full weight of 
authority. He refers to them constantly as the sources of his in- 
formation and the authority for Christian ordinances; and he 
designates them by such titles as these: “The Gospel,” “ eee 
Memoirs of the Apostles,” “The Memoirs composed by the them. 
Apostles, which are called Gospels,” “The Memoirs which 
were drawn up by His Apostles and those who followed them.” 

There are sixteen instances of this kind, two in the First 
‘Apology, and fourteen in the Dialogue.’ By an examination 


which are counted fearful, per- the Apostles, in the memoirs com- 


ceived that it was impossible that 
they could be living in wickedness 
and pleasure.’ Second Apology, c. 12. 

1“ But Justin was the most 
noted of those who flourished in 
those times, who, in the guise of a 
philosopher, preached the truth of 
God, and contended for the faith 
also'in his writings.” Eccles. Hist. 
DV: 

*“Among us the prince of the 
wicked spirits is called the serpent, 
and Satan, and the devil, as you 
can learn by looking into our 
writings.” First Apol.c.28. ‘ For 


posed by them, which are called 
Gospels, have thus delivered to us 
what was enjoined on them; that 
Jesus took bread, and when he 
had given thanks, said: ‘This do 
ye in remembrance of me; this is 
my body;’ and that, after the 
same manner, having taken the 
cup and given thanks, he said: 
‘This is my blood ;’ and gave it to 
them alone.” Ib. c. 66. In de- 
scribing the regular order of serv- 
ice in the meetings of the Chris- 
tians, ‘‘ on the day called Sunday,” 
he says, “The memoirs of the 


His favorite use he 


title. 
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of these passages, copied in the foot note below, it will be seen 
that while Justin names the title Gospels as being in common 


than all others. 


apostles, or the writings of the 
prophets, are read so long as time 
permits.” Jb. c. 67. He repre- 
sents Trypho the Jew as saying to 
him: ‘Tam aware that your pre- 
cepts in the so-called Gospel are 
so wonderful and so great, that I 
suspect no one can keep them; for 
I have carefully read them.” Dia- 
logue, c.10. ‘But also in the gos- 
pel it is written that He said: ‘All 
things are delivered unto me by 
my Father’ we find it re- 
corded in the memoirs of His apos- 
tles that He is the Son of God.” 
Ib. c. 100. ‘For they that saw 
Him crucified shook their heads 
each one of them, and distorted 
their lips, and twisting their noses 
to each other, they spoke in mock- 
ery the words which are recorded 
in the memoirs of His apostles: 
He said he was the Son of God: 
let him come down; let God save 
him.” =-/0..-e. 101 SHe- kept 
silence and chose to return no an- 
swer to any one in the presence of 
Pilate, as has been declared in the 
memoirs of His apostles.” Jb. c. 
102. ‘‘For this devil, when Jesus 
went up from the river Jordan at 
the time when the voice spoke to 
him, ‘Thou art my son; this day 
have I begotten thee,’ is recorded 
in the memoirs of the apostles to 
have come to Him and tempted 
Him.” “For in the me- 
moirs which I say were drawn up 
by the apostles and those who fol- 
lowed them, it is recorded that his 
sweat fell down like drops of 


prefers the title Memoirs, and uses it more frequently 
In this he showed excellent judgment, and at 


blood while he was praying and 
saying, ‘If it be possible, let this 
cup pass.’” Jb. c. 103. ‘And this 
is recorded to have happened in 
the memoirs of His apostles.” Jb. 
c. 104. ‘ For I have already proved 
that he was the only-begotten of 
the Father of all things, being be- 
gotten in a peculiar manner, word 
of power by Him, and having aft- 
erward become man through the 
virgin, as we have learned from 
the memoirs.” ‘ For when Christ 
was giving up his spirit on the 
cross, he said, ‘Father, into thy 
hands I commend my spirit,’ as I 
have learned also from the me- 
moirs.” “And these words are 
recorded in the memoirs: ‘unless 
your righteousness shall exceed 
that of the scribes and Pharisees, 
ye shall not enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.’” Jb.c. 105. ‘He 
stood in the midst of his brethren, 
the apostles, and when living with 
them sang praises to God, as is 
made evident in the memoirs of 
the apostles.” ‘And when it is 
said that he changed the name of 
one of the apostles to Peter; and 
when it is written in the memoirs 
of Him that this so happened, as 
well as that he changed the names 
of other two brothers, the sons of 
Zebedee, to Boanerges.” Jb. c. 
106. “And that He would rise 
again on the third day after the 
crucifixion, it is written in the 
memoirs that some of your nation, 
questioning him,-said, show us a 
sign.” Jb. c. 107. 
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the same time he makes it more certain to us that he refers to 
our four books; for they are in the strictest sense Memoirs, or 
personal reminiscences. This title describes them exactly, 
while the title Gospels does not. Furthermore, his descrip- 
tion of them as Memoirs composed by the apostles and_ their 
followers, corresponds precisely to the authorship of our four, 
two of them having been composed by apostles, and the other 
two by their followers. Indeed it is when he is about to make 
a quotation from Luke that he designates the latter two in this 
way. 

These citations not only show that our gospels were in ex- Pie sn 
istence and in use in the days of Justin, but that they were in citations. 
wide circulation among both Jews and Gentiles, and that they 
were used as authorities in the churches. His remark to the 
heathen emperor, “ Among us the prince of the wicked spirits 
is called the serpent, and Satan, and the devil, as you can Jearn 
by looking into our writings,” shows that they were well 
known among the heathen. The remark of Trypho, “Your 
precepts in the so-called Gospel are so wonderful and so great, 
that I suspect no one can keep them ; for I have carefully read 
them,” shows that they were well known among unbelieving 
Jews. His reference to them as authority for observing the 
Lord’s Supper, and his statement that they were read, together 
with the writings of the prophets, in the weekly meetings of 
the churches, shows that they were held by Christians as 
authoritative writings. 

Now, as all this testimony is given by a man who spoke in Conclusive 
the middle of the second century, whose memory reached back evidence. 
to near the beginning of that century, and who spoke to men 
with memories reaching back as far as his own, it is quite cer- 
tain that those Memoirs had come down to them from the age 
of the Apostles with the credit of apostolic authorship. 

Of the other New Testament books Justin quotes by name ¥'s prieoe ¢ 
only the Apocalypse. This he cites by the name of its author typse. 
to show that the prophetic gifts which had existed among the 
ancient Jews had appeared among the Christians.? He has 

1 Dialogue, c. 103. with us whose name was John, 
2“There was a certain man one of the Apostles of Christ, who 


and Paul’s 
Epistles. 
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quotations of the third class from five of Paul’s epistles, viz., 
Romans, First Corinthians, Colossians, Second Thessalonians, 


and Hebrews.! 


There is evidence, moreover, apart from quo- 


tations, that he was acquainted with the body of Paul’s epistles 
and with Acts, in the fact that he wrote against Marcion’s 
heresy,’ the most striking peculiarity of which was the accept- 
ance of the writings of Paul and Luke, with the exception of 
Titus and I. and Il. Timothy, while he rejected the writings 


of all the other apostles. - 


prophesied by a revelation that 
was made to him, that those who 
believed in our Christ would dwell 
a thousand years in Jerusalem; 
and that thereafter the general, 
and in short the eternal revelation 
and judgment of all men, would 
likewise take place.” Jb. c. 61. 
1“Wor when Abraham himself 
was in uncircumcision, he was 
justified and blessed by reason of 
the faith which he reposed in God, 
as the Scripture tells. Moreover, 
the Scriptures and the facts them- 
selves compel us to admit that he 
received circumcision for a sign, 
and not for righteousness.” Jb. ¢. 
22, comp. Rom. iv. 10-12. ‘For 
the passover was Christ 
and as the blood of the passover 
saved those who were in Egypt, 
so also the blood of Christ will 
deliver from death those who have 
believed.”” - Tb. c. 111; comp. I. 
Cor. v. 7. “For every demon, 
when-exorcised in the name of 
this very Son of God, who is the 
first-born of every creature.” Jb. 
c. 85, comp. Col. i. 15. ‘‘He shall 
come from heaven with glory,when 
the man of apostasy, who speaks 
strange things against the Most 
High, shall venture to do unlaw- 
ful deeds on the earth against us 
the Christians.” Jb. c. 110, comp. 


II. Thes. ii. 1-10. ‘That all these 
things should come to pass, Isay our 
Teacher foretold, He who is both 
Son and Apostle of God, the Father 
of all and the Ruler, Jesus Christ; 
from whom also we have the name 
Christians.” First Apol. c. 12, comp. 
Heb. iii. 1. the title Apostle given 
to Jesus. 

2 ** And there is Marcion, a man 
of Pontus, who is even at this day 
alive and teaching his disciples to 
believe in some other God greater 
than the Oreator. But I 
have a treatise against all the her- 
esies that have existed, already 
composed, which, if you wish to 
read it, I will give you.” First 


. Apol. c. 26. 


8’ This is made very clear in Ter- 
tullian’s work against Marcion. 
His fifth book is an attempt to re- 
fute Marcion out of the very epis- 
tles of Paul, which he acknowl- 
edged as genuine, and in other 
books, especially the fourth, he 
refutes him out of Luke’s, which 
alone he accepted in a corrupted 
form. He says: “The same au- 
thority of the apostolic churches 
will afford evidence to the other 
gospels also, which we possess 
equally through their means, and 
according to their usage—I mean 
the gospels of John and Matthew 
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4.- kh 

As to the Catholic Epistles, it is conceded by some of the Probable 
. - quotations 

most eminent writers on the Canon, that Justin quotes from from 

none of them;! but there are two passages which have every ‘Petr: 

appearance of being quotations of the third class from the 

Second Epistle of Peter. Speaking of the decree that Adam 

should die im the day that he ate of the tree, he says: “ We 

have perceived, moreover, that the expression, ‘The day of 

the Lord is as a thousand years,’ is connected with this sub- 

ject.”? This remark shows that there was a well known ex- 

pression, ‘The day of the Lord is as a thousand years,” an 

expression which is found in almost the identical terms in II. 

Peter iii. 8, but nowhere else in the Bible.* In the other 

passage, he gives as a reason why God had delayed to send 

Satan and those who follow him into their destined punish- 

ment, that it was because of his regard for the human race: 

‘‘ For he knows that some are to be saved by repentance, some 

even, that are not yet born.”* Now this is the identical 

reason, expressed in different words, that is given for this delay 

in II. Peter iii. 9: “God is not slack concerning his promise, 

as some men count slackness; but is long-suffering to you- 

ward, not wishing that any should perish, but that all should 

come to repentance.” It is far more likely that Justin ob- 


—whilst that which Mark pub- 7” Dialogue with Trypho, ec. 81. 


lished may be affirmed to be Pe- 
ter’s, whose interpreter Mark was. 
; . When, then, Marcion ought 
to be called toa strict account con- 
cerning these also, for having 
omitted them, and insisted in pref- 
erence on Luke, as if they had not 
had free course in the churches, as 
well as in Luke’s gospel, from the 
beginning. iv. 5. 

1«Tt will be found that the Cath- 
olic Epistles, and the Epistles to 
Titus and Philemon, alone of the 
writings of the New Testament, 
have left no impression on the 
genuine or doubtful works of Jus- 
tin Martyr.”’ Westcott On the 
Canon, 170. 


’Compare what I have said of 
the use made of the same passage 
by Irenzeus, page 88. 

*“ Por among us the prince of 
the wicked spirits is called the ser- 
pent, and Satan, and the devil, as 
you can learn by looking into our 
writings. And that he would be 
sent into the fire with his host, and 
the men who follow him, and 
would be punished for an endless 
duration, Christ foretold. For the 
reason why God has delayed to do 
this, is his regard for the human 
race. For he foreknows that some 
are to be saved by repentance, 
some even that are, perhaps, not 
yet born.” First Apology, c. 28. 
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tained this thought from Peter than that he originated it him- 
self and propounded it on his own authority, as an interpreta- 


tion of God’s mind. 


To sum up the evidence from the writings of Justin, we 
Sum of evi: may state, that it proves beyond question the general and pub- 


dence from 
Justin, 


lic use within the first half of the second century, of the four 


Gospels, of all of Paul’s Epistles except Titus and I. and II. 
Timothy, of the Apocalypse, and almost certainly of the 


Second Epistle of Peter. 


PAPIAS: 


The next author whose testimony we employ is Papias. 


He was an overseer of the church at Hierapolis, a city which 
stood in the vicinity of Laodicea and Colosse, and whose well 


preserved ruins continue to attest its ancient magnificence. 


It 


hishome, was the last home and burial place of the Apostle Philip and 


two of his three daughters.’ 
Paul, Col. iv. 13. 


The church is mentioned by 


All that we know of Papias personally is derived from the 


his writ- 
ings, 


writings of Irenzeus and Eusebius. 


He was the author of a 


work in five books entitled An Exposition of Oracles of the 
Lord? The whole work has perished except a few quotations 
made from it by early writers, chiefly Eusebius; consequently 
we have but very limited means of knowing what use he made 


of the New Testament writings. 


1Eusebius quotes from Polyc- 
rates, a bishop of the church at 
Ephesus, the following statement 
made in a letter to Victor, a bishop 
of Rome: “For in Asia _ also, 
mighty luminaries have fallen 
asleep, which shall rise again at 
the last day, at the appearance of 
the Lord, when he shall come with 
glory from heaven, and _ shall 
gather again all the saints. Philip, 
one of the twelve apostles , who 
sleeps in Hierapolis, and his two 
aged virgin daughters. Another of 
his daughters who lived in the 
Holy Spirit, rests at Ephesus.” 
Eccles. Hist. III. ce. 31; v.24. Some 


The work was based, as its 


have supposed that in this quo- 
tation Philip the apostle is substi- 
tuted for Philip the evangelist, but 
its correctness is successfully 
argued by Lightfoot, Com. on Colos- 
sians, 45-47. 

2 Treneus, Heresies, v. 38, 4; 
Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. III. 39. 
The above is Westcott’s translation 
of the title (Canon, 70) followed by 
Lightfoot, Com. on Colossians, 47. 
Donaldson (Hist. Chris. Lit. and 
Doc. I. 314) renders it, An Ex- 
position of the Lord’s Sayings. The 
original words are Aoyiwy Kupiaxav 
"HEfynoce. 
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title indicates, on sayings of Jesus, and consequently we should 
expect its references to be confined to the four Gospels. 
The period at which he lived is determined by the follow- 5 Period 

. . 3 and his op- 
ing statements: Eusebius says that he claimed to have con- portunities, 
versed with the daughters of Philip ;’ Irenzus says that he 

was a companion of Polycarp ;* and he-says of himself that 

he had conversed with various persons who had been followers 

of the Apostles; that he had inquired of them what the Apos- 

tles taught, and that he thought he derived more benefit in 
writing his Exposition from the living voice of these persons 

than from books.* These statements show that he was sepa- 

rated from the Apostles by only a single generation, and that 

his knowledge of apostolic teaching derived from bocks was 
supplemented by the recitals of original hearers. . Eusebius 
considers him a man of weak judgment,* but this, if true, does 


not detract from his testimony concerning facts. 


1“That the apostle Philip con- 
tinued at MHierapolis with his 
daughters has been already stated 
above. But we must now show 
how Papias, coming to them, re- 
ceived a wonderful account from 
the daughters of Philip.” Lccles. 
Hist. III. 39. 

2“These things are borne wit- 
ness to in writing by Papias, the 
hearer of John, and a companion 
of Polycarp, in his fourth book, for 
there were five books compiled by 
him.” Heresies, v. 33. 

3 Eusebius’quotes him as follows: 
“But I shall not regret to subjoin 
to my interpretations also for your 
benefit, whatsoever I have at any 
time accurately ascertained and 
treasured up in my memory as I 
have received it from the elders, I 
have received it in order to give 
additional confirmation to the truth 
of my testimony. For I have 
never, like many, delighted to hear 
those that tell many things, but 


those that teach the truth ; neither 
those that record foreign precepts, 
but those that are given from the 
Lord to our faith, and that come 
from the truth itself. But if I meet 
with one who had been a follower 
of the elders anywhere, I made it 
a point to inquire what were the 
declarations of the elders. What 
was said by Andrew, Peter, or 
Philip. What by Thomas, James, 
John, Matthew, or any other of 
the disciples of the Lord; for I do 
not think I derive so much benefit 
from books as from the living voice 
of those that are still surviving.” 
Eccles. Hist. 111. 39. 

“We says there would be a 
certain millennium after the resur- 
rection, and that there would be 
a corporeal reign of Christ on this 
very earth, which things he ap- 
pears to have imagined, as if they 
were authorized by the apostolic 
narrations, not understanding cor- 
rectly those matters which they 


His account 


of Mat- 
thew ; and 
inference 
therefrom ; 


his account 


of Mark ; 
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Of Matthew’s Gospel he makes the following statement: 
“Matthew composed the Oracles (7'é Aoyca) in the Hebrew dia- 
lect, and every one translated it as he was able.”’ The man- 
ner in which the book is mentioned implies that it was then 
well known, while the declaration concerning the dialect in 
which it was written implies that it had not continued to cir- 
culate in that dialect: for if the Matthew still in use was 
written in Hebrew it would have been very idle to inform the 
public that it was composed in that dialect. Moreover, the 
statement that every one “ translated it as he was able” implies 
that such translation was of the past and belonged to the ear- 
lier period of the book’s existence.? When Papias lived it 
was known only in the Greek. 

Concerning our second Gospel, Papias states, on the au- 
thority of one of the elders above referred to whom he calls 
“ John the Presbyter,” that Mark was Peter’s interpreter, that 
what he recorded was written with great accuracy though not 
in chronological order, and that Peter gave him such instruc- 
tion as was necessary.* His language implies, as in the case 


propounded mystically in their 
representations. For he was very 
limited in his comprehension, as is 
evident from his discourses; yet 
he was the cause why most of the 
ecclesiastical writers, urging the an- 
tiquity of the man, were carried 
away by a similar opinion; as, for 
instance, Irenzeus, or any other 
that adopted such sentiments.” 
Eccles. Hist. III. 39. Perhaps this 
low estimate of the man’s compre- 
hension was suggested by the poor 
opinion which Eusebius enter- 
tained concerning the doctrine of 
the millennium ; yet in the very 
expression of this opinion he shows 
that Papias exerted a very decided 
influence over the views of later 
writers. 

PTE: 

2“ When ‘every one interpreted ’ 
the Hebrew Matthew ‘as he could,’ 


he means and implies in his lan- 
guage, that the necessity of rend- 
ering the Hebrew into Greek had 
once existed, to be sure, but ex- 
isted no longer.”’ Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher, Supernatural Origin of Chris- 
tianity, 162. Meyer, speaking on 
this subject says: ‘‘The original 
Hebrew writing, however, from 
which our present Matthew pro- 
ceeded through being translated 
into Greek, must, apart from the 
language, have been in contents 
and in form, in whole and in part, 
substantially the same as our Greek 
Matthew. The general evidence 
in favor of this view is, that 
throughout the ancient church our 
Greek Matthew was already used 
as if it had been the authentic 
text itself.” Com. on Matthew, Int. 
@ ii. (8). 

’“And John the presbyter also 
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of Matthew, that this Gospel was well known in the days of 
Papias, and was believed to have come from the pen of Mark. 


The Gospel of John is not mentioned in any of the extan 
fragments of Papias, but a manuscript of John in the Vatican about 


library has a Latin “argument” prefixed to it which was 
written in the ninth century, when the works of Papias were 
still extant, and it states that Papias described this Gospel and 
related that it had been given to the churches by John.! 
Besides these three Gospels, Eusebius says that Papias 


made use of testimonies from the First Epistle of John and !. Job, 
also from that of Peter ;”? and Andrew of Czsarea, 


writer of the fifth century, declares that he bore testimony to 
the inspiration of the book of Revelation.’ 
These are all the books mentioned or quoted by Papias, so 


far as our meagre information extends. 
the Gospels but Luke’s, I. Peter, I. John, and theSumand 
It is probable, from the nature of his work, oyiaence. 


Apocalypse. 


They include all 


as before intimated, that if we had it all, the list would not be 
greatly extended. It is altogether certain that the books 
which he does use were not only recognized in his day as apos- 
tolic, but that they were so recognized by the elders who were 


said this: Mark being the inter- 
preter of Peter, whatsoever he re- 
corded he wrote with accuracy, 
but not, however, in the order in 
which it was spoken or done by 
our Lord; he was in company 
with Peter, who gave him such in- 
struction as was necessary, but not 
to give a history of our Lord’s dis- 
courses. Wherefore Mark has not 
erred in anything by writing some 
things as he has recorded them; 
for he was carefully attentive to 
one thing, not to pass by anything 
that he heard, or to state anything 
falsely in these accounts.” Quoted 
by Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. III. 39. 

1 The passage as given by West- 
cott (Canon of N. T. 76, n.1) is thus 
translated: ‘‘The Gospel of John 


was published and given to the 
churches by John while yet in the 
body. So relates Papias, a man of 
Hierapolis, in the last of his five 
books. He has rightly. described 
the gospel as being composed by 
Jobn.” 

* Eecles. Hist. IIT. 39. 

3 Westcott, Canon of N. T. 448. 
The words of Andrew are as fol- 
lows: ‘‘ With regard to the inspir- 
ation of the book (Revelation) we 
deem it superfluous to add another 
word; for the blessed Gregory 
Theologus, and Cyril, and even 
some of still older date, Papias, 
Ireneus, Methodius and Hippoly- 
tus, bore entirely satisfactory testi- 
mony to it.” Fragments of Papias, 
VIII, Ante-Micene Library, vol. I. 


{ Probable 


a Greek Revelation. 


POLYCARP: 


his oppor- 
tunities; 


his martyr- 
dom ; 


date of his 
baptism ; 
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his instructors and who had known the Apostles. This traces 
them to the Apostles and their companions by evidence that 
can not fairly be called in question. 
Polycarp of Smyrna is one of the most conspicuous char- 
acters of the church in the second century. Jreneus, who 
when a boy was personally acquainted with him, says of him 
that “ he was instructed by Apostles ; ” that he had “ conversed 
with many who had seen Christ ;” that he was appointed an 
overseer of the Church in Smyrna by Apostles ; that he lived 
to be a very old man ; and that he suffered “a glorious mar- 
tyrdom.” ‘To these things,” adds Ireneus, “ all the Asiatic 
churches testify, as do all those men who have succeeded Poly- 


carp down to the present time.”’* 


His martyrdom occurred Feb. 23, a. p. 155, or 156,? and 
in an account of it written in the name of the church at 
Smyrna he is represented as claiming to have served the Lord 
Jesus eighty-six years.2 This dates his baptism as early asthe 
year 70, the date of the destruction of Jerusalem. If we 
suppose that he was 100 years old at his death, a supposition 
quite in harmony with the statement of Ireneus, he was bap- 


1 Against Heresies, 262, 263. 

2“Ffis death is variously placed 
from 147-176. The recent investi- 
gations of M. Waddington asto the 
date of the Proconsulship of L. 
Statius Quadratus, under whom 
Polycarp suffered, fix the true date 
[Feb. 23], 155-6 A. D.” Westcott, 
Canon of N. T. 39, n. 5. 

s’“Then the proconsul urging 
him and saying: ‘Swear and IJ will 
set thee at liberty, reproach Christ ;’ 
Polycarp declared, ‘ Eighty and six 
years have I served him, and he 
never did me an injury, how then 
can I blaspheme my King and my 
Savior?” Martyrdom of Polycrap, c. 
IX., Ante-Nicene Inbrary, vol. 1. 
There has been much discussion 
as to the authenticity of the docu- 
ment called the Martyrdom of 


Polycarp. Donaldson, after point- 
ing out many unauthentic details 
in it, reaches this conclusion: 
“The hypothesis by which we can 
give the most probable account of 
this production is that it really was, 
as it professes to be, a letter from 
the church in Smyrna , that it was 
ashort summary of the principal 
circumstances of the martyrdom ; 
and that as thisletter went down 
to posterity it gathered length and 
absurdities.” Hist. of Christian Int. 
and Doc. I. 160-169. Westcott says 
of it: “The authenticity of this 
narrative has been called in ques- 
tion, but there seems to be no suf- 
ficient reason for doubting its gen- 
eral truthfulness.” Canon of N. 
Tf. 40 n. 3. 
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tized at fourteen, and he was twelve years old when Paul was 

_ beheaded, a. p. 68. He may have seen that Apostle when he 

was a olla. After his baptism he lived thirty years cotem- 

porary with the Apostle John, and as John spent the latter years ae 
part ‘of his life at Ephesus, only fifty miles from Smyrna, me 
Polycarp may have seen him and heard him. Furthermore, 
as Philip’s home in the latter part of his life, was at Hierap- 
olis, only about 100 miles east of Smyrna,’ Polycarp may have 
seen that Apostle, and he may, in the course of his life have 
met with others. It is not improbable that Treneus is correct 
in saying that he was instructed by Apostles, and by Apostles 
appointed to office in the church. His long life, reaching back his know!- 
into the very midst of the apostolic age, and exendice down oe wea 
to the middle of the second century, enabled him to know vee 
what writings of the Apostles were in use almost from the be- 
ginning, and it made him familiar with the first appearance of — 

all their later productions. The books which he recognized as 
apostolic must have been so, and what he taught concerning 

them was propagated in Gaul by his pupil Irenzeus, in Asia by 

other pupils, and in Rome by himself; for in the imperial city 

he in person defended the faith against heresy? 

Polycarp wrote a number of epistles to neighboring ee 
churches,’ of which that to the Philippians alone has been “’ 
preserved. It is quite brief, occupying in print not much 
more than five ordinary octavo pages. It is written in the 
name of “ Polycarp and the presbyters with him,” and it is 
addressed to “ the church of God sojourning at Philippi.” * 


and with 
Philip; 


boring churches in order to con- 
firm them, or to some of the 
brethren in order to admonish and 
to exhort them, the same thing 
may be clearly shown.” Irenzus 
quoted by Eusebius, Eccles. Hist. 
v. 20. 

4“Polycarp and the presbyters 
with him, to the church of God so- 
journing at Philippi: Mercy to 


1 See page 98. 

2“He it was who, coming to 
Rome in the time of Anicetus, 
caused many to turn away from 
the aforesaid heretic. The 
church of God, proclaiming that 
he had received this one and sole 
truth from the apostles — that, 
namely, which is handed down by 
the church.” Irenzus, <Against 


Heresies, 111. 3, 4. 
3 “From his [Polycarp’s] epistles 
also which he wrote to the neigh- 


you, and peace from God Almighty 
and from the Lord Jesus Christ 
our Saviour, be multiplied.” Salu- 


the books 
he quotes, 
and his 
method of 
quoting. 


RARNABAS: 
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As one would naturally suppose, the writer makes allusions 
to Paul’s Epistle to the Philippians, and exhorts the brethren 
to observe its precepts.’ His citations of other books are 
made anonymously, and they are interwoven with one another 
and with his own words in such a way as to form continuous 
sentences. In the first of the fourteen very short chapters 
into which the epistle has been divided, he in this way quotes 
Philippians, Acts, First Peter and Ephesians.” Several whole 
chapters, and large parts of others might be styled a patch- 
work of quotations, the quotations being taken from the first 
three Gospels, Acts, all of Paul’s Epistles except Titus and 
Philemon, the First Epistle of John, and the First of Peter. 


The genuineness of all these books is therefore supported by 


this invaluable evidence. 


Barnabas is the author of an Epistle giving mystical and 
fanciful interpretations of many facts and laws of the Old 


Testament. 


tation of the Epistle. 
vol. I. 

1 “Neither I nor any other such 
one, can come up to the wisdom of 
the blessed and glorified Paul. He, 
when among you, accurately and 
steadfastly taught the word of 
truth in the presence of those who 
were then alive. And when absent 
from you he wrote you a letter, 
which, if you carefully read, you 
will find to be the means of build- 
ing you up in that faith which has 
been given you, and which, being 
followed by hope, and preceded by 
love toward God and Christ and 
our neighbor, is the mother of us 
all.” c. iii. “But I have neither 
seen nor heard of any such thing 
[covetousness] among you, in the 
midst ot whom the blessed Paul 
labored, and who are commended 
in the beginning of his Epistle. 
For he boasts of you in all those 


Ante-Nic. Lib. 


churches which then knew the: 


He was until recently thought to be the Barnabas 


Lord; but we [of Smyrna] had not 
yet known Him.” ¢. xi. 

27“ And because the strong root 
of your faith spoken of in days 
long gone by, endureth until now 
[Phil. i. 5] and bringeth forth fruit 
to our Lord Jesus Christ, who for 
our sins suffered even unto death, 
whom God raised from the dead, 
having loosed the bands of hades. 
[Acts ii. 24]. In whom, though 
now you see Him not, ye believe, 
and believing, rejoice with joy un- 
speakable and full of glory [I. Pet. 
i. 8]; into which joy many desire 
to enter, knowing that by grace ye 
are saved, not of works, [Eph. ii. 
8, 9] but by the will of God through 
Jesus Christ.” 

3See appendix “ A” for three of 
these chapters and the scripture 
references. Only by examining 
these can the student see the full 
force of the remarks made above. 
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proved beyond reasonable doubt by the contents of the epistle.! 
The latter was known only in a Latin version, until a copy of 
the Greek original was found by Tischendorf attached to the 


Sinaitic manuscript. 


The date of this document is not very definitely fixed. It its date; 


was written after the destruction of Jerusalem, as appears 
from the fact that this event is mentioned in it;? and it was 
written long enough before the days of Clement of Alexandria 
to have acquired the reputation of having been written by the 


New Testament Barnabas.’ 


The majority of competent critics 


agree in assigning it to the first quarter of the second century.‘ 


‘It contains many gross blun- 
ders in regard to the Levitical law, 
of which Barnabas, the Levite, can 
not have been guilty, many silly 
interpretations which a man of his 
sense can not have accepted, and 
many misstatements about matters 
of fact which can not have been 
made by a man of his information. 
These are pointed out abundantly 
by Donaldson (Hist. Christ. Lnt. 
and Doct. I. 201-210), and they may 
be seen by the most casual reading 
of the epistle itself. 

2 Moreover, I will tell you con- 
cerning the temple, how the 
wretched Jews, wanderingin error, 
trusted not in God himself, but in 
the temple as being the house of 
God. = * ae Moreover, 
He again says: Behold, they who 
have cast down this temple, even 
they shall build it again. It has 
so happened. For through their 
going to war it was destroyed by 
their enemies; and now they, as 
the servants of their enemies, shall 
rebuild it.’? Epistle of Barnabas, 
c. Xvi. 

3 Clement quotes it several 
times as the work of “the apostle 


Barnabas, ”’ and he says that Barn- 
abas was “‘one of the seventy and 
a fellow worker of Paul” Stromata, 
ii. 6, p. 195 7, p. 22; 15, p. 41; 20, 
p. 66, v. 8, p. 252; 10, p. 258. 

4“'We therefore come to the con- 
clusion that it must have been 
written after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, that it could not have 
been written after the close of the | 
second century, but that there is 
no certain way of fixing on any in- 
tervening date as the period of its 
composition. Most have been in- 
clined to place it not later than the 
first quarter of the second century. 
The whole cast of the letter seems 
to me to require a later date, but 
this is a matter of personal feeling.” 
Donaldson, Hist. Chris. Lit and 
Doc. I. 220. ‘The letter contains 
not only an allusion to the destruc- 
tion of the Jewish Temple, but also 
affirms the abrogation of the Sab- 
bath and the general observance of 
the Lord’s day, which seems to 
show that it can not have been 
written before the beginning of the 
second century.”” Westcott, Canon 
of N. T., 41. 
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If this is correct, the writer’s personal knowledge reached back 

into the first century. 
A eases Its subject matter being an interpretation of portions of 
ne tinesOll Testament, we could not expect to find in it many 
quotations from the New. Its chief value for our present pur- 
pose is found in its quotation of Matthew with the formula, 
“Tt is written: ” “ Let us beware lest we be found, as it is 
written, many are called, but few are chosen.’” As this is the 
formula with which Christian writers and speakers introduced 
quotations from the Scriptures, its use by Barnabas in quoting 
Matthew shows that he regarded this book with the same rev- 
erence as the older Scriptures. ‘This is the earliest known in- 
stance of the use of this formula in citing a New Testament 
book. 

There was no document from an uninspired pen so highly 
prized by the church of the early centuries, as the Epistle of 
his Epistle; Clement to the Corinthians. Only three manuscript copies of 

it are now known to exist. Oneof these, long supposed to be 
the only one, is attached to the Alexandrian MS. of the New 
Testament, as if it were a part of the sacred volume; one was 
discovered in Constantinople in the year 1875; and the third, 
in Syriac, was found in Paris in 1876, bound in a Syriae MS. . 
of the New Testament immediately after the Catholic Epistles? 
The Epistle does not bear the name of Clement, but is 
ei’ written in the name of “The Church of God which sojourns 
wrote it; at Rome, to the Church of God sojourning at Corinth.” There 
is abundant evidence, however, from the statements of other 
writers, that Clement, who was then the principal bishop of 
the Church at Rome, was the writer. 


inference 
from it. 


CLEMENT oF 
RomMeE: 


} Epistle of Barnabas c. iv. comp. 
Matt. xxii. 16. 

?“Tn 1875 critics and students 
were startled by the appearance of 
a careful and complete edition 
published in Constantinople from 
a MS. discovered in the “library 
of the Holy Sepulchre” in that 
city. Its editor is Philotheos 
Bryennios, Metropolitan of Serrae. 


Six new chapters, containing among 
other interesting matter a prayer 
of singular beauty, are added by 
this new MS. to the text of Codex 
A.” “Searcely was this discovery 
realized when a Syriac MS. of the 
“Two Episties’” was also found 
(1876) in Paris.”” Charteris, Canon- 
icity, Int. vili., ix. 

3“Of this Clement there is one 
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Clement is said by both Irenzeus and Eusebius to have been Bis period; 
the third Bishop of the Church in Rome, and the date of his 
appointment as given by Eusebius is the twelfth year of Dom- 
itian’s reign, which was A. D. 93. He died in the third year 
of Trajan, which was A. p. 101.1 

The epistle was written, according to its opening state- cee ee 
ment, after some “sudden and calamitous events” had just opportuni- 
happened to the Church of Rome, commonly supposed to have Eo e 
been a local persecution.” Such persecutions frequently oc- 


curred under the reign of Domitian, and the most probable 


date assigned to the epistle is a. D. 96 or 97.3 


epistle extant, acknowledged as 
genuine, of considerable length 
and of great merit, which he wrote 
in the name of the church at 
Rome to that at Corinth, at the 
time when there was a dissension 
in the latter. This we know to 
have been publicly read for the 
common benefit in most of the 
churches, both in former times and 
in our own; and that at the time 
mentioned a sedition did take place 
at Corinth, is abundantly attested 
by Hegesippus.”’ Eusebius, Eccles. 
Hist. IIT. 16. 

1“The blessed apostles, then, 
having founded and built up tke 
church [at Rome] committed into 
the hands of Linus the office of 
the episcopate. ““* ~* ~* To 
him succeeded Anacletus; and 
after him, in the third place from 
the apostles, Clement was allotted 
the bishopric. This man, as he 
had seen the blessed apostles, and 
_had been conversant with them, 
might be said to have the preach- 
ing of the apostles still echoing in 
his ears, and their traditions before 
his eyes.” Irenzeus, Heresies, III, 
3, 3. “In the twelfth year of the 
same reign [that of Domitian] 
after Anacletus had been bishop 


But the date of 


of Rome twelve years, he was 
succeeded by Clement, who, the 
apostle in his epistle to the Philip- 
pians shows, had been his fellow 
laborer, in these words: ‘With 
Clement and the rest of my fellow 
laborers, whose names are in the 
book of life.’”’ Eusebius, Eccles. 
Hist. III. 15. Modern scholars 
very generally doubt this identifi- 
cation of the Clement in question 
with the one here mentioned by 
Paul. It is immaterial to our pur- 
pose whether he is the same or not. 

2“Owing, dear brethren, to the 
sudden and calamitous events 
which have happened to ourselves, 
we feel that we have been some- 
what tardy in turning our atten- 
tion to the points respecting which 
you consulted us; and especially 
to that shameful and detestable se- 
dition which afew rash and self- 
confident persons have kindled to 
such a pitch of frenzy, that your 
venerable and illustrious name, 
worthy to be universally loved, 
has suffered grievous injury.” 
Epistle of Clement, c. I. 

3 Charteris, Canonicity, Int. x., Xi.5 
but see Donaldson, Hist. Chris. Lit. 
and Doc. 1., 105-110; Westcott, 
Canon of N. T., 22, 23. 


his use of I. 
Cor.; 


Matthew; 
Luke; 
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the epistle is not so important for our purpose as the period in 
which the author lived. If he was old enough in the year 93 
to be appointed Bishop of a large church like that in Rome, 
he had probably lived through all the period of the apostolic 
writings. The earliest of these, I. Thessalonians, was written 
A. D. 52, just 41 years before Clement’s appointment to office. 
He had means, therefore, of knowing what writings had come 
from the pens of Apostles up to the date of his own Hpistle, 
and all the books that he quotes belong unquestionably to the 
apostolic age, seeing that his epistle was written before the 
death of John. 

He makes no express quotation except one from the First 
Epistle to the Corinthians. In rebuking the Corinthians for 
a sedition existing among them, he says: “ Take up the Epistle 
of the blessed Apostle Paul. What did he write to you inthe 
beginning of the gospel? ‘Truly, under the inspiration of the 
Spirit he wrote to you concerning himself and Cephas and 
Apollos, because even then parties had been formed among 
you.” Now Clement could not have written thus to these 
brethren unless he and they both knew that Paul had written 
to them such an Epistle. 

Though Clement makes no other quotations of the first 
class from the New Testament, he makes many of the third 
class. In one passage he combines texts from Matthew and 
Luke.’ In another he combines peculiar expressions from 


1 Hpistle, c. xlvii. He proceeds: 
‘But that inclination for one above 
another entailed less guilt upon 
you, inasmuch as your partialities 
were then showed toward apostles 
already of high reputation, and to- 
wards a man whom they had ap- 
proved. But now reflect who those 
are that have perverted you, and 
lessened the renown of your far- 
famed brotherly love. It is dis- 
graceful, beloved, yea, highly dis- 
graceful, and unworthy of your 
Christian profession, that such a 
thing should be heard of, as that 


the most steadfast and ancient 
church of the Corinthians should, 
on account of one or two persons, 
engage in sedition against its pres- 
byters. And this rumor has 
reached not only us, but those also 
who are unconnected with us; so 
that, through your infatuation the 
name of the Lord is blasphemed 
while danger is also brought upon 
yourselves.” 

>“ Being specially mindful of the 
words of the Lord Jesus which he 
spoke, teaching us meekness and 
long suffering. For thus he spoke: 
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Ephesians, Romans, Matthew, and Mark or Luke.! 
other epistles he quotes Titus ? 
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and Hebrews.* He has un- 


doubted quotations from I. Peter, and in two passages he seems 


to quote II. Peter.* 


We may say, then, that he makes use in 


his epistle, of the first three Gospels, five of Paul’s epistles, 


and the First and probably the Second Epistle of Peter. 


He 


has nothing from the writings of John, for none of these had 
gone into circulation, unless Revelation is an exception, and 


Be ye merciful that ye may obtain 
mercy (Matt. v. 7); forgive that it 
may be forgiven you (Luke vi. 37) ; 
as ye do, so shall it be done to you, 
as ye judge, so shall ye be judged 
(Matt. vii. 2) ; as ye are kind, so shall 
kindness be shown to you; with 
what measure ye mete, with the 
same it shall be measured to you. 
(Luke vi. 38.) Hpistle, ¢. xiii. 

1“ Fave we not all one God and 
one Christ? Is there not one spirit 
of grace poured out upon us? And 
have we not one calling in Christ? 
(Eph. iv. 4-6). Why do we divide 
and tear in pieces the members of 
Christ, and raise up strife against 
our own body, and have reached 
such a height of madness as to for- 
get that we are members one of 
another? (Rom. xii. 5). Remember 
the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
how he said: ‘Wo to that man by 
whom offenses come.’ (Matt. xviii,7). 
It were better for him that he had 
never been born (Matt. xxvi. 24) 
than that he should casta stumbling- 
block before one of my elect. Yea, 
it were better for him that a mill- 
stone should be hung about his 
neck, and that he should be sunk in 
the depths of the sea, than that he 
should cast a stumbling-block before 
one of my little ones” (Mark ix. 
42, or Luke xvii. 2). Epistle, c. xlvi. 

2“Ye never grudged any act of 


kindness, being ready to every 
good work.” Epistle, e. ii., comp. 
Titus ii. 1. 

3’ By Him the Lord has willed 
that we should taste of immortal 
knowledge, who, being the bright- 
ness of His majesty, is by so much 
greater than the angels, as He hath 
by inheritance obtained a more ex- 
cellent name than they.” Epistle, 
c. XXXvi., comp. Heb. i. 3, 4. 

*“ Let us look steadfastly to the 
blood of Christ, and see how precious 
that blood is to God (I. Pet. i. 19) 
which, having been shed for our sal- 
vation, has set the grace of repent- 
ance before the whole world. Let 
us turn to every age that has passed, 
and learn that, from generation to 
generation, the Lord has granted a 
place of repentance (Heb. xii. 17) 
to all such as would be converted 
unto Him. Noah preached repent- 
ance (II. Pet. ii. 5) and as many as 
listened to him were saved (I. Pet. 
iii. 20).”” Epistle, c. vii. ‘‘ Noah being 
found faithful, preached regenera- 
tion (II. Pet. ii. 8) to the world 
through his ministry.” Epistle, c. 
ix. It should be observed, that 
nowhere in the Bible is Noah rep- 
resented as a preacher, except in 
II. Pet. ii. 5, the passage from which 
Clement is supposed to have de- 
rived this idea. 


Of Paul’s Paul’s 


Summary 
of evidence 
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perhaps none of them had been written at the date of Clement’s 
epistle. 
We have now presented the evidence from quotations, omit- 


from quota- ting some writers because of the small number of quotations 


tions. 


which they make, and others because the genuineness or the 
antiquity of their writings is in dispute.’ 

By this source of evidence we have traced every book of 
the New Testament back to the apostolic age, except Phile- 
mon, the Second and Third Epistles of John, Jude, James, 
and possibly II. Peter. From the last we have found three 
probable quotations (those by Ireneus, Justin and Clement); 
from II. John one (that by Ireneus); but from Philemon, 
Jude and III. John, no quotations at all. We have traced the 
first three Gospels all the way to Clement, and the fourth to 
Papias. We have traced Acts and all of Paul’s epistles except 
Philemon back to Polycarp, and five of the latter back to 
Clement. We have traced Peter’s first epistle to Clement, and 
his second by evidence not so conclusive to the same period. 
That of James is quoted by none as early as Ireneus. Fi- 
nally, we have traced John’s first epistle back to Polycarp, 
and the Apocalypse to Papias. Thus all these books, with the 
exceptions named, are found to have been in actual use among 
the Disciples at a period too early for them to have originated 
and come into use after the close of the apostolic age. 

The absence of quotations from the three short personal 
epistles, Philemon, Jude and III. John; and the absence of 
any earlier than the time of Ireneus from James and IT. John, 
can not be fairly construed as proof that they were not known 
to those early writers: for first, the extant writings of all these 
authors beyond Ireneus are very brief, the whole of them coy- 
ering less than four hundred octavo pages, and it is not sur- 
prising that the quotations which they had occasion to make 
failed to take the whole range of the New Testament books ; 
second, these epistles, with the exception of James, are the 


1 We have especial reference here it very great value in this discus- 
to the writings of Ignatius and the sion, and the genuineness of the 
letter to Diognetus. The early date former is yet a warmly contested 
of the latter is too uncertain to give question among Christian scholars. 
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very books of the New Testament which, from that day to 
this, have been most rarely quoted by Christian writers. 
While the evidence from quotations, then, can not be arrayed 
in favor of these books in this early period, the want of it can 
not be held as evidence against them. 

The force and value of the evidence from quotations can be 4 compar 
more properly appreciated if we compare the evidence from ancient 
the same source for some of the most noted classical writings 
of antiquity. The writings of Herodotus, the most famous of 
Greek historians, are quoted by only one author (Ctesias) in 
the first century after they were written, by only one (Aristotle) 
in the second, by none in the third, and by only two in the 
fourth. Thucydides, second among Greek historians, is not 
quoted at all during the first two centuries after he wrote ; 
Livy, the early Roman historian, is quoted by only one writer 
in the first hundred years, and the first to quote Tacitus is Ter- 
tullian, who wrote about 100 years later.’ If, then, our task 
had been to trace back to their authors the works of these cele- 
brated writers, works the genuineness of which is never called 
in question, the case which we could make for them would be 
weakness itself compared with that which we have made for 
the writings of the New Testament. 


1The facts have been collected tory, in his work entitled Historical 
by the learned and painstaking Evidences of Christianity. Lecture 
George Rawlinson, one of the vi.n. 9. 
greatest masters of ancient his- 


Nature of 
this evi- 
dence. 


Proper 
method of 
inquiry; 


CHAPTER IV. 
INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 


The claim of authorship which a book sets forth on its 
own pages has a presumption in its favor. It is the same pre- 
sumption which attaches in law to a will or a deed when writ- 
ten and signed in due form. It is not proof, butin the absence 
of proof to the contrary it stands good. The evidence neces- 
sary to set it aside or to confirm it, may be external, or inter- 
nal, or both. External evidence is that derived from other 
sources than the book itself. It is that with respect to the 
New Testament, which we have already considered. Internal 
evidence is that found in the contents of the book. If events 
are mentioned in it, or alluded to as having transpired, which 
really took place after the supposed author’s death, or which, 
for any other cause, could not have been known to him; or if 
words are employed which did not come into use until after his 
death, the claim is disproved. If no such evidence is found, 
and if, on the contrary, evidence in support of the claim is 
found, the presumption is turned into proof. From the nature 
of the case, however, internal evidence is much more effective, 
and much more commonly emploved in disproving the claims 
of spurious books, than in establishing those of the genuine: 
for it is extremely difficult for one writer to personate another, 
and especially another belonging to a different country and a 
different age, without betraying himself in unguarded mo- 
ments, and even failing in the prominent features of the imi- 
tation. 

The proper method of procedure in this inquiry is to first 


presume that the book is genuine, and then search its pages for 
(112) 
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evidence pro and con., allowing the preponderance of evidence 
to decide the question. But the decision thus reached is not 
final until the internal evidence is considered in connection 
with the external. A slight preponderance of evidence from 
either source may be overbalanced by weightier evidence from 
the other; or both sources may unite in support of one con- 
clusion. 

We now proceed to collect out of the several books of the the task 
New Testament the internal evidence of their genuineness, sesias 
and we shall see whether or not this supports the external evi- 
dence which we have already considered. In doing so we 
shall not attempt to be exhaustive, but, as in the former case, 
we shall present only those prominent evidences on which the 
decision chiefly depends. 

THE GospEL oF MarruEew. This book contains no ex- M4T™=¥* 
press statement of its date or its authorship; and the same isit is anony- 
true of all the historical books of the New Testament. It is 
true likewise of the same class of books in the Old Testament, 
and of ancient historical works in general. As regards its 
date, however, the book of Matthew confines itself within very 
narrow limits and it contains some confirmation of the external 
evidences as to its authorship. It incidentally claims to have ee 
been written before the destruction of Jerusalem, which 0c- of Jerusa- 
curred A. D. 70, by giving as unfulfilled prophecy the predic-'°™ 
tion of Jesus concerning that event. (xxiv 1-28.) Had this 
prophecy been fulfilled when the book was written, the author 
could not have failed to mention the fact, because it would 
have been a strong confirmation of his own testimony in favor 
of Jesus. Moreover, he included in the prophecy, and most 
probably he himself inserted it, a parenthetical note of warn- 
ing, by which the Jewish disciples of Jesus might be prepared 
to escape from the city on the eve of its destruction. It is 
quite certain from these considerations that, unless the author 
was guilty of a fraudulent pretense, the book was written be- 
fore the year 70. On the other hand, there is conclusive evi- aH ues 
dence that it was written a number of years after the death of aiter the 
Jesus. The author says concerning the spot where Judas hung °°? %9® 


himself, “That field was called the field of blood, unto this fi 


s= Lao 
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day ;” and concerning the assertion of the guards at the sep- 
ulchre, that the disciples of Jesus came by night and stole his 
body away, he says, ‘‘ This saying was spread abroad among 
the Jews until this day.” These passages show that the book 
was written a sufficient length of time after its closing events 
to make it worthy of remark that the story of the guards was 
still in circulation, and that the name “ field of blood ” was 
still in use. This implies the expiration of a large portion of 
the thirty-four years that intervened between the death of 
Jesus and the final siege of Jerusalem, and it throws the date 
of Matthew’s Gospel into the latter half of this period. We 
know nothing more definite as to the date. 

Confirma- In confirmation of the reputed authorship, we find in the 

tory eeeaiel fe . 

evidence. book a few peculiarities which can scarcely be accounted for 
on any other hypothesis. For example, while the other wri- 
ters, in their lists of the Apostles, give Matthew’s name with- 
out the opprobrious epithet, “the publican,” an omission quite 
proper under the circumstances, this writer, with a humility 
equally proper, if Matthew is he, gives it, “ Matthew the pub- 
lican.”* Again, in speaking of the feast which Matthew gave 
after his call to follow Jesus, Mark and Luke both speak of it 
as “in his house,” while this writer, as is natural with the 
owner of the house, says, “in the house.”? These circum- 
stances, from their very minuteness, tend strongly to confirm 
the preceding evidence that Matthew was the author. 

vane: >, THE GospeL or Mark. This Gospel treats the Saviour’s 

70; after predictions concerning the destruction of Jerusalem in the 

ore a same way as does Matthew’s, and by the same process of rea- 

Apostles. soning it is proved to have been written before that event. It 
was also written after the general dispersion abroad of the 
Apostles in the execution of their commission ; for it closes 
with the statement that “ They went forth and preached every- 
where, the Lord working with them and confirming the word 
by the signs that followed.” Its date therefore was early 
enough for its reputed authorship, and it was not far from that 
of Matthew’s Gospel. 


1 Mark iii. 18; Luke vi. 15; Acts ?Mark ii. 15, 16; Luke v. 29, - 
i. 18, comp. Matt. x. 2. comp. Matt. ix. 9, 10. 
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The external evidence that it was written by Mark for the Confrms- 
purpose of presenting the story of Jesus as it was habitually es 
preached by Peter, is confirmed by the fact that in it Peter is 
made much less conspicuous than in the other Gospels. While 
it does not fail to relate those incidents which are discreditable 
to Peter, even the denial of his Lord, it omits nearly all of 
those that are creditable to him, such as the high commenda- 
tion of him by Jesus after his celebrated confession, the prom- 
ise to him of the keys of the kingdom, the catching of the 
fish with money in its mouth, and the fact that Peter was the 
first Apostle to see the risen Lord. It also omits his name in 
describing his courageous attack upon the band who came to 
arrest Jesus in the garden, saying only that “a certain oneof 4 / 
them” did this.! gee 

THE GosPeEL OF Luxe. The evidence that this Gospel ea es 
was written before the destruction of Jerusalem is the same as 70; 
in the case of Matthew and Mark, except that in the report of 
the prediction of that event, he omits the warning, “ Let him 
that readeth understand.”? It was written before the book of ®°fr 


Acts by the same author, and there is internal evidence that while the 
the latter was written in the year 63. It was written early 7/200) | 
enough for the author to have consulted the original witnesses were living. 
of the events which it records ; for he claims these witnesses as 

his sources of information.* It was written, then, early enough 

for Luke, the companion of Paul, to have been its author, as 

the external evidence declares. 

THE GosPEL oF JoHN. This Gospel claims to have been il 
written by one of the twelve Apostles, “the disciple whom pide off 
Jesus loved.” Near the close its says: “ This is the disciple 
who bears witness of these things and wrote these things ;” 
and the reference is to the disciple just before mentioned as the 
one whom Jesus loved, and who leaned on his breast at the 


last supper.’ Now there are only three of the twelve whom 


1 Matt. xvi. 16-19; xvii. 24-27; our remarks on the date of this 
Luke xxiy. 12, 34; Mark xiv. 47. book, page 117. 
2 Luke xxi. 20, comp. Matt. xxiv. *Lukei. 1-4. 
15; Mark xiii. 14. > John xxi. 24; comp. 20-23; xiii. 
> Acts of Apostles i.1; and see 23-25; xx. 2-9; xix. 26. 
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pe ts Jesus received into such intimacy that one of them could be 
author suit Known as the disciple whom he loved. These were Peter, 
Johnalone, James and John, the three who alone were permitted to wit- 
ness the transfiguration, whom. alone he took with him into the 
garden of Gethsemane, and whom he especially honored on 
other occasions.! But the one whom he loved can not have 
been Peter, seeing that he is especially distinguished from 
Peter in the statement that “ Peter, turning about, seeth the 
disciple whom Jesus loved following,” etc.” Neither can James 
have been the one thus designated, for he was beheaded by 
Herod long previous to the earliest date that can be assigned 
to this Gospel? Furthermore, while all the other writers in 
speaking of John the Baptist, give him his title to distinguish 
him from John the Apostle, the writer of this Gospel alone 
refers to him simply as John, a circumstance to be accounted 
for only by the fact that this writer was the other John. 

This method of designating himself contains very strong 
ae evidence of the author’s sincerity: for a spurious writer of a 
spurious later period could scarcely conceive of such a method, but, 
authorshiP- lest the reader should fail to recognize him as the Apostle 
John, he would have written openly under that name, after 

the manner of the spurious Gospels of the second century.* 
ae of — The principal internal evidence as to the date of this Gos- 
pel is found in the fact that it differs so widely in its subject 
matter from the other three, thus indicating that its author knew 
the contents of the others, and that it was written after these 
had became so widely circulated as to make it superfluous to 
reiterate what they had made known. This wide divergence 
rene, {rom the other three Gospels is proof not only of a later date 
John’s _ than theirs, but also of a date too early and of an authorship 
death. too authoritative for a spurious document: for if the three pre- 
vious Gospels had alone gone down to a late period as the ac- 
1 Matt. xvii. 1; xxvi. 36,37; Mark 44, only ten years after the death 
Wissen of Jesus. Antiquities, XIX., viii. 2. 
2 John xxi. 20. ‘This line of evidence is pre- 
* Acts xii. 1. This event, soon sented clearly and strongly by 
followed by the death of Herod, is Prof. Geo. P. Fisher. Supernatural 


known by the statements of Jose- Origin of Christianity, 84-86. 
phus to have occurred in the year 
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cepted record of the career of Jesus, no man in attempting to 

write a Gospel in the name of John would have ventured to 

depart so widely from them, or if he had, his book would have 

been rejected at once asa forgery. Its very divergence from 

the other Gospels is no mean proof, under the circumstances, of 

its apostolic authorship.! 

Acts oF AposTLES. This book claims to have been writ- acts: 

ten by the same author as the third Gospel, and it incidentally, the author 
by the use of the pronouns “we” and “us,” represents its ¢ sme * 
author as being an actor in many of the scenes which it de- Gospel; 
scribes.” The external evidence that its author was Luke is 
confirmed by the fact obtained from two of Paul’s epistles, 

that he was a companion of Paul as the narrative represents, a : 

: € events; 

‘during its closing scenes.? The date of composition could not 
have been earlier than the last event mentioned in the book, 

Paul’s two years imprisonment, which terminated a. p. 63. [2 ed 
Neither could it well have been later than this: for the last ater. 
four chapters of it are occupied with a very interesting account 

of proceedings and journeys consequent upon Paul’s appeal to 

Cesar from the rulings of Festus ; and after dwelling so long 

upon this subject it would have been a most unnatural termin- 

ation of the narrative to have omitted the final decision, had 

it been rendered when the book left the author’s hands. It 

would have been like the sudden close of a drama or of a novel 

just previous to the winding up of the plot; or the close of 

the history of some celebrated jury trial without giving the 

verdict of the jury. The internal evidence therefore fixes the 

date at the end of the second year of Paul’s Roman imprison- 

ment, which was the spring of the year 63.* 


an actor in 


1¥or a full and forcible state- 
ment of this evidence, see the work 
last cited, 97, 98. 

eeNGts in tee? xv 10, 17 3) xx: 5, 
6,13; xxi.1, 7,15; xxvii. 1; xxviii. 
1, 11, 16. 

3Col. iv. 15; Philemon 24. 
These epistles were both written 
while Paul was a prisoner (Col. iv. 
3,10; Philemon 23), and the evi- 


dence is conclusive that it was dur- 
ing the imprisonment spoken of in 
the closing sentences of Acts. 
*The accession of Festus oc- 
curred in the year 60. In the 
autumn of the same year Paul was 
sent to Rome (Acts xxvii. 9); he 
passed the winter of 60-61 in Mel- 
ita, reaching Rome in the spring 
of 61 (xxviii. 11-14); and he re- 
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rae Another internal evidence of the early date of Acts, is the 
ence to the Manner in which the author speaks of members of the Herod 
Herods. family. Nothing is more puzzling to the modern reader who 
is not familiar with the secular history of that period, than the 
way in which these men are spoken of in the Gospels and 
Acts. For example, the author of Acts and of the third Gos- 
pel has “ Herod the King ” reigning before the birth of John 
the Baptist ; then he has “ Herod the tetrarch ” imprisoning 
and killing John; then Jesus is sent by Pilate to “ Herod ;” 
then the Apostle James is slain by “ Herod the King; ” and 
finally Paul is brought before “‘ King Agrippa ;” yet there is 
not a line of description to distinguish these Herods from one 
another, or to show their relationship. A writer of his care- 
fulness in other matters could not have written thus unless he 
was writing when these princes were still well known, and 
4 therefore in the very generation to which the majority of them 
an? <a belonged. 
anes Pavut’s THIRTEEN Eprstirs. All of the epistles usually 
written in ascribed to Paul, with the exception of that to the Hebrews, 
Lapee contain the name of Paul as the writer, not subscribed at the 
ae a close, after the modern custom, but according to the ancient 


custom embodied in the opening salutation. They contain 
also many allusions to the author’s personal experiences agree- 
ing with what is known of Paul through other sources, and 
thus they bear all the internal marks by which the genuine- 
ness of epistolary documents of a past age is tested Their 


ee ee ee eas 
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mained there in prison two whole 
years (xxviii. 30) which extended 
to the spring of 63. 

1 There is evidence furnished by 
some of the epistles, that Pau) 
usually dictated to an amanuensis, 
but that, in order to certify the 
genuineness of his epistles by his 
handwriting, he wrote with his 
own hand the closing salutations. 
In the Epistle to the Romans the 
name of the amanuensis is given 
(xvi. 22), and that he employed 
one habitually, yet always wrote 


with his own hand the salutation 
appears from. II. Thess. iii. 17: 
“The salutation of me Paul with 
mine own hand, which is the token 
in every epistle: so I write.” In 
Galatians he makes the remark, 
“See with how large letters I have 
written to you with mine own 
hand,” which probably refers to 
the whole epistle, making this an 
exception to his rule. This evi- 
dence is lost to us in the loss of 
the autographs. 
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several dates are fixed with a good degree of accuracy between 


the years 52 and 68. 


THE EpistLE To THE HEBREWS. 
epistles ascribed to Paul, this one is anonymous. 
addressed formally to any individual or community, 
is known to have been intended for Hebrew readers only by 
Notwithstanding these peculiarities, it has 


its arguments. 


enough of the characteristics of an epistle to be properly so 
called. It was written before the destruction of Jerusalem, as before the 
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Unlike all the other ##28=ws: 


anony- 


It is not mous; 
and it written for 


Hebrews 


destruction 


appears from its frequent references to the temple service as of Jerusa- 
being still in existence ;' and from the consideration, that had!&™ 
the city been destroyed and the temple worship thus abolished, 
the author could not have failed, in his elaborate argument on 
the temporary nature of that service and of the Jewish priest- 
hood (chapters vii—x.) to make use of the fact. 

As to its author, the external evidence, as we have seen in 
Chapter Third, is divided, but the preponderance is in favor of ot Timothy 
Paul,’ and the internal evidence points in the same direction. 
It was written by one who sustained very intimate relations death; 
with Timothy, asappears from the statement (xiii. 23.). “ Know 
ye that our brother Timothy hath been set at liberty, with 


whom, if he come shortly, I will see you ;’ 


2 


himself had been in some trouble from which he was not yet 
entirely freed, as appears from his request, “ Pray for us 


that I may be restored to you the sooner” (xiii. 18, 19.). 


These allusions point to Paul as the author, and they show that 


the Epistle was written before the death of Timothy. 


On the 


other hand, it contains some allusions which point to a date as 


1See Heb. viii. 4; ix. 6-9; x. 11, 
fe xii 10, 1 

2The sum of the external evi- 
dence on this point already given 
in Chapter Third is as follows: 
The Council of Carthage ascribes 
it to Paul (p. 60); Eusebius does 
the same, but says that the church 
at Rome did not (p. 64, and n. 3); 
Origen ascribes the matter to Paul, 
but the composition to some other 
person, and says that it had been 


credited by some to Clement of 
Rome, and by others to Luke (p. 
67); Clement of Alexandria says 
that it was written by Paul but 
translated into Greek by Luke, 
Paul’s name being suppressed to 
make it more acceptable to Jewish 
readers (p. 70); Tertullian ascribes 
it to Barnabas (p. 72) ; and Irenzeus 
is represented on doubtful author- 
ity as denying that it was written 
by Paul. Page 87, n. 2.’ 


and the writer 


by an inti- 
mate friend 


and before 
the latter’s 


yet notiong 
before the 
preceding 
events; 
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late as the preceding facts can well allow. iirst, the writer 
rebukes his readers because they needed to be taught the first 
principles of the oracles of God, though “by reason of time” 
they ought to be teachers (v. 12.) Second, he asks them to 
remember the former days in which, after they were enlight- 
ened, they endured a great conflict of sufferings (x. 32-34.) 
Third, he exhorts them to remember their deceased spiritual 
prove’ rulers, and to imitate their faith (xiii. 7.) All of these allu- 
sions agree very well with the supposition that Paul was the 
writer, and they suggest no other person. They also indicate 
the close of his two years imprisonment in Rome, A. D. 63, as 
the probable date of the composition. 
JAMES: Tue Epistte or James. This document claims to have 
been written by “‘ James a bond-servant of God and of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, to the twelve tribes who are of the Disper- 
cither te sion” (i, 1.) The high authority with which he speaks 
a a throughout the Epistle, identifies him either with James the 
brother; postle, son of Alpheus (Luke vi. 15),or with the James who 
so long*presided over the Church in Jerusalem (Acts xii. 17 ; 
‘a oe xeels + Gal: ii. 12) and was called by Paul “the Lord’s 
these are Drother” (Gal. i. 19; ii. 9.) It is still an unsettled question 
different. whether these two are the same or different persons ;' but it is 
generally agreed that if they are different the latter is the 
author of the Epistle. He suffered martyrdom in Jerusalem 
A.D. 63,’ and consequently the Epistle must have been written 
Eine previous to this date. That it was written in Palestine, where 
fore 63, anavames resided, is evident from its local allusions. For in- 
ao stance, in his comparison of a rich man to a flower of the field, 
he says: “The sun ariseth with the scorching wind and with- 
ereth the grass; and the flower thereof falleth, and the grace 
of the fashion of it perisheth” (i.11.) This is an allusion 
to the green grass and the profusion of wild flowers that cover 
the surface of Palestine in the early spring, but wither and 


‘For the arguments on the af- Lightfoot’s Commentary on Gala- 
firmative of this question,-see the tians. 
article on James in Smith’s Bible *Josephus, Ant., XX., ix. 1; 
Dictionary ; and for those on the Farrar, Early Days, 302. 
negative, see an essay appended to 
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perish as the hot sun and desert winds come upon them soon 
after the close of the rainy season. Again, when he demands, 
“Can a fig tree yield olives, or a vine figs” (iii. 12), he de- 
rives his figures from the three most abundant fruits of Pales- 
tine ; and when he speaks of the husbandman being patient 
until he receives ‘the early and the latter rain” (iv. 7), he 
alludes to the early rain of autumn which in Palestine is neces- 
sary to early sowing, and the latter rain of spring without 


which the dry season sets in too soon for the grain to mature. lis : 


Tue Two Episties oF Perer. The first of these two! ?P?7* 
Epistles is written in the name of “ Peter an Apostle of Jesus" 
Christ ” (i. 1); and in it the author speaks of himself as “a 
witness of the sufferings of Christ” (v. 1). Its date is indi- 
cated proximately by three considerations: First, it was ad-‘*“ 
dressed to the disciples in Pontus, Galatia, Cappadocia, Asia 
and Bithynia (i. 1 ), regions which were evangelized by Paul 
and his associates ; and consequently it must have been written 
after those churches had been established, and after their con- 
dition had become known to Peter. Paul closed his labors 
there on leaving Ephesus in the spring of A.D. 57. Second, it 
was written after Peter had read Paul’s Epistles to the Romans 
and the Ephesians ; for the author adopts many of the peculiar 
expressions of Paul from these two Epistles... Third, as Ephe- 
sians was written A. D. 62, and Peter’s death occurred in 68, the 
Epistle must have been written between these dates. It was 
written from Babylon (v. 13); but whether from the real Baby-‘* Place. 
lon, or from Rome figuratively called Babylon, is a question of 
long-continued controversy and still unsettled. 

The Second Epistle is also written in the name of Peter, 

1The reader can see the full I. Pet. ii. 13, comp. Rom. xiii. 1-4. 
force of this evidence by compar- I. Pet. ii. 18, comp. Eph. vi. 5. 
ing the foliowing passages in I. I. Pet. iii. 1, comp. Eph. v. 22. 
Peter with those set opposite to I. Pet. iii. 9, comp. Romi, xvi. 17. 
them in Romans and Ephesians: I. Pet. iii. 22, comp. Eph. i. 20, Kom. 
I. Pet. i. 1, comp. Eph. i. 4-7. viii. 34. 

I. Pet. i. 3, comp. Eph. i. 3. I. Pet. iv. 1, Rom. vi. 6. 
I. Pet. i. 14, comp, Eph. ii. 8, Rom. I. Pet. iv. 10, Rom. xii. 6. 

xii. 2. J. Pet. v. 1, comp. Rom. viii. 18. 

I. Pet. ii. 6-10, comp. Rom. ix. 25-32. I. Pet. v. 5, comp. Eph. v. 21. 
I. Pet. ii. 1, comp. Rom. vii. 23. 


the II. PETER: 
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author styling himself “Simon Peter, a servant and apostle of 
Jesus Christ”; and besides the formal salutation in Peter’s 
name, the author alludes to the Saviour’s prediction concerning 
the manner of his death (i. 14, comp. John xxi. 18) ; to his pres- 
ence at the transfiguration of Jesus (i. 18); and to his having 
written the previous epistle to the same disciples (iii. 1). Con- 
firmation of these formal indications of authorship is found in 
the fact that the Second Epistle contains many of the charac- 
teristic expressions of the First, and of Peter’s speeches re- 
corded in Acts of Apostles.’ 

As the First was written in the year 62 and Peter died in 
68, the date of the Second can not be much later than that of 
the First: but there is nothing to indicate the exact year. 

THE EpistLe or JupE. This brief document claims as 
its author “Judas the brother of James.” There is some 
doubt as to whether he was Judas the Apostle (Luke vi. 16 ; 
John xiv. 22) or the Judas who was one of the Lord’s brothers 
(Mark vi. 3). If the correet rendering of Luke vi. 16 were 
“ Judas brother of James,” this would identify him as the 
Apostle; for here he gives himself this title. But the general 
usage of the Greek, language is against that rendering (the 
Greek words are ’Jovday ’Jaxwfov) and in favor of the render- 
ing “ Judas son of James.” Again, it has been held by some 
that the James whose brother he was, is James the Apostle, 
son of Alpheus ; but this is highly improbable. The prepon- 
derance of opinion is that he was brother of the James called 
the Lord’s brother, and consequently himself a brother of the 
Lord, and that he designates himself by the former title rather 
than by the latter, because it was more modest in view of the 
fact that the Lord had long ago ascended to heaven It is 
confirmatory of this view, that he omits to style himself an 


its author, 


its date. 


JUDE: 
doubt as to 
his identi- 
ty; 


prevalent 
opinion ; 


The list of references is too 
long for insertion here. It may be 
found complete in the Introduction 
to II. Peter by Prof. Lumby, in the 
Bible Commentary. 

>The arguments on this ques- 
tion are more fully stated by Far- 
rar in the chapter on this epistle 


in his Early Days of Christianity ; 
and by Prof. Lumby, Intro. to Jude, 
Bible Com. The whole subject of 
The Brothers of the Lord is dis- 
cussed with great ability and clear- 
ness by Lightfoot in an essay ap- 
pended to his Commentary on 
Galatians. 
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‘Apostle, and that he rather distinguishes himself from the 
Apostles by speaking of the latter in the third person, saying, 
“Remember the words which have been spoken before by the 
Apostles of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
This Epistle bears no internal evidence of date except that based of 
it was written after the church had become infested by a large 
number of desperately wicked men (4-12), Its striking 
similarity to the second chapter of II. Peter shows that 
one of the two writers had seen the other’s Epistle and made 
much use of its material. If it could be determined with 
certainty which is the older of the two, this would help to fix 
the date of Jude; but the question, though long debated, is 
still unsettled. 
THe THREE EpisTLes oF JoHN. These three Epistles, Bristirs or 
like the Gospel ascribed to the same author, are written with- bi eee 
out a name, but the first paragraph of the First Epistle clearly pie ans 
implies that it was written by an Apostle, while identity of ae 
style and diction indicates that all three came from the same 
writer, and from the writer of the Gospel.? They were all 
three written late in the life of their author, and at a period in 
the history of the church which implies a long life on his part. 
See I. John ii. 6-18; iv. 1; II. John 1, 5,6; III. John 1, 4. 
REVELATION. This book claims John as its author (i. 1, rene 
4,9; xxii. 8); and claims to have been written in the Island its author: 
of Patmos, whither John had been sent on account of his tes- 
timony for Jesus (i. 9, 11, 19; x. 4; xiv. 13; xix. 9; xxi. 5). 
It is addressed to “the seven churches of Asia” (i. 4-11), and i address; 
as he styles himself “a partaker with them in the tribulation, 
and kingdom, and patience in Jesus” (i. 9), he must already 
have lived among them before the book was written. These 


1Canon Farrar (Harly Days of 
Christianity), presents the full force 
of the evidences for the priority of 
Jude, while Prof. Lumby in the 
Introductions to II. Peter and 
Jude in the Bible Commentary, 
does the same in favor of the 
priority of IT. Peter. 

2 For the specification necessary 


to the proof of the statement made 
on this point we refer the reader to 
the Introduction to I. John in the 
Bible Commentary, and to the 
many works on this epistle. To 
set them forth fully would require 
more space than we can here ap- 
propriate. 


its earliest 
possible 
date ; 


arguments 
for this 
date ; 


arguments 
for a later 
date ; 
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churches had been established by Paul, and though several of 
his epistles (Ephesians, Colossians, I. Timothy and II. Timo- 
thy) had been sent into their midst, the last just previous to 
his death, in all these there is no allusion to John, from which 
it is inferred that his residence there did not begin until after 
or about the time of Paul’s death. As Paul was beheaded in 
the year 68, this is about the earliest date which can be as- _ 
signed to John’s residence in Asia, and to the composition of 
this book. This is the date actually assigned to the book by 
recent skeptical writers in general, and also by many others.’ 
Their opinion is supported by many ingenious arguments, of 
which the following are the most forcible: First, that the con- 
tinued existence of the city and temple are implied in what is 
said of them in xi. 1,2. Second, that there is such a differ- 
ence in style between the Apocalypse and the other writings 
of John, as can be accounted for only on the supposition that 
he wrote the former when he was but little acquainted with 
the Greek language, having just removed from Judea, and the 
latter after a long residence among the Greek-speaking inhab- 
itants of Ephesus and its vicinity. Third, the interpretation 
of the book adopted by these writers, which makes the Em- 
peror Nero its Anti-christ, requires this date. All who con- 
tend for this date, set aside the positive statement of Irenzus, 
which we cited in a former chapter (page 89), as a mistake 
based on misinformation. On the other hand, the great mass 
of the older critics, and some of the most recent, contend for 
the correctness of the statement of Irenzeus, that the book was 
written near the close of the reign of Domitian, who died in 
96. They interpret the words in xi. 1, 2 concerning Jerusalem 


“The 


1“ We might fix the date of the 
Vision in the summer or autumn 
of a. p. 68. This is, indeed, the all 
but certain date of the book.” Far- 
rar, Early Days of Christianity, 413. 
““The Apocalypse is after the close 
of St. Paul’s work. . Onthe 
other hand, it is before the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem.” Westcott, In- 
troduction to Gospelof John, p. 1xxxyi. 


Apocalypse was written 
shortly after the death of Nero, 
and shortly before the destruction 
of Jerusalem.” Fisher, Sup. Origin 
of Christianity, 125. Nero died in 
June, 68, and Jerusalem fell in 
August, 70. 

These reasons are set forth 
elaborately in Farrar’s Early Days 
of Christianity, c. xxv. 
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and the temple in a symbolical sense; they contend that the 
differences in style between the two books are less than is as- 
serted, and that they can be accounted for by the difference in 
subject matter ; and they give to the book a totally different 


interpretation.’ Strong internal evidence of the latter opinion a he 
3 i or avored by 
is found: in the condition of some of the churches addressed. internal ev- 


The church at Ephesus had endured “toil and patience ” 1° 
worthy of praise, and had encountered and exposed some who 
falsely claimed to be Apostles; but she had left her first love 
and was exhorted to repent and do her first works (ii. 2-5). 
The church at Pergamos had passed through a severe persecu- 
tion in which at least one martyr had been slain (ii. 18), while 
in at least three of these churches corrupt parties called Nico- 
Jaitans, followers of Balaam, and imitators of Jezebel, had 
become common pests (ii. 6, 14, 15,20). In none of Paul’s 
Epistles sent to these communities are any of these parties or 
incidents alluded to, although his last (II. Tim.) was written 
the year of his death, and there is every reason to believe that 
he would have rebuked them had they existed. So great 
changes could not well have taken place until quite a number of 
years after his death, and if they did not the earlier date must 
be rejected. But the genuineness of the book is not affected 
by the decision of this question ; for this is conceded by both 
parties to the controversy. 

We have now considered the internal evidence of the gen- General 
uineness of all the New Testament books, and we find that it 
unites with the external evidence in supporting the claim that 
they were written by Apostles and “ apostolic men.” Objec- 
tions to this line of evidence will be stated and discussed in 
the following Chapter. 

1A very able and elaborate pre- Lee, in his Introduction to Reve- 


sentation of this side of the ques- lation in the Bible Comment- 
tion is furnisheac by Archdeacon ary. “ 
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CHAPTER V. 
POSITIONS TAKEN BY UNBELIEVERS. 


Unbelievers as a class deny the genuineness of all but a 
few of the New Testament books, and assign to them dates 
too late for apostolic authorship. The most learned and 
ingenious of the class are the German writers of the Tubingen 
school, so called from the University of Tibingen, in which 
the founder of the school, Ferdinand Christian Baur,’ and 
several of its later writers were Professors. In this chapter we 
shall confine our remarks in the main to the positions and ar- 
guments of these writers, because, in so doing we shall be able 


i ard CE thoroughly test the conclusions reached in our former chap- 


their 
scheme of 
dates and 


ters on this subject, and because a refutation of their argu- 
ments will involve a fortiori the refutation of all that have 
been advanced on the negative side of the question. 

Their scheme of dates and authorship according to Schweg- 


ler, one of the most advanced thinkers of the school, is as fol- 


authorship. lows : 2 


1 Baur’s principal works are a 
Life of the Apostle Paul and a His- 
tory of Christianity in the first 
Three Centuries. In these all the 
essential features of his theory are 
set forth. He attempts to recon- 
struct the early history of the 
church with all that is miraculous 
and all that tends to the proof of 
miracles, carefully eliminated. He 
is regarded as the greatest of mod- 
ern German rationalists. He died 
in 1860. 

(126) 


2 This scheme is condensed from 
Westcott (Canon of New Testament, 
6,n.2). He says, at the conclusion 
of his note, ‘‘Schwegler’s theory 
has been variously modified by 
later writers of the Tiibingen 
school, but it still remains the 
most complete embodiment of the 
spirit of the school in which rela- 
tion alone we have to deal with 
it.”” The last remark is equally ap- 
plicable to the use which we make 
of it in this volume. 
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1, They recognize as genuine, the Apocalypse, and four of 
Paul’s Epistles, viz.: Romans, I. and II. Corinthians, and 
Galatians. 

2. They assign the Gospel of Luke, Acts of Apostles, and 
Hebrews, to about the year 100, and Colossians and Ephe- 
sians to a little later date. 

3. All the other books they place between 115 and 150 a. 

p., except II. Peter, which they date about the year 200. 

From this it appears that in reference to the five books in es wei 
the first class there is no dispute ; that in reference to the five 
in the second class the question of date is narrowed down to a 

‘period of about forty years, the time between the year 100 
and the received dates; and that in reference to the rest no 
date later than A. D. 150 is assigned to any except II. Peter. 
The evidences then, by which we have traced this last epistle 
back from the year 200, and the others back from the dates 
just mentioned to the period in which their reputed authors 
were living, are all that are called in question. We will now 
proceed to examine in detail the principal objections urged 
against these evidences. 

The evidence of catalogues is unassailed, except that drawn As to the 
from the Canon of Muratori,' the early date of which is called ee 
in question. ‘That it was written as early as the year 170, is losues- 
evinced by the following remark in the document itself: 

“‘ Hermas wrote The Shepherd very recently in our own time 
in the city of Rome, while his brother Pius was occupying the 
bishop’s chair in the church at Rome.” As Pius held office 
from 142 to 157, the author could scarcely speak of that period 
as being very recent, and “in our own time,” if he were writ- 
ing much later than the year 170. But the author of Super- 
natural Religion, the best representative in England of the 
Tabingen school of rationalists, claims that this expression 
may have been used by a writer living in “ an advanced period 
of the third century,” ?—with how much reason we leave the 


1See Chapter I., p. 74. to date this anonymous fragment re- 
2“Tt is unsafe upon the mere in- garding which we know nothing, 
terpretation ofa phrase which would earlier than the very end of the 
be applicable even a century later, second or beginning of the third 
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reader to judge. In view, however, of the admission that all 
of the books except II. Peter came into existence before the 
year 150, and of the fact that this Epistle is not found in the 
Canon in question, the objector has nothing to gain on the main 
question by establishing, were it possible, a later date for this 
document. We may therefore regard the evidence which we 
have presented from catalogues as being virtually unassailed. 
Sanus The same may be said of the evidence from translations 
sions. presented in Chapter II.; for although a later date than 
that which we have assigned to the four versions from which 
this evidence is drawn has been contended for, yet the admis- 
sion by the objectors that all the books contained in the Peshito- 
Syriac and the Old Latin were in existence before the date 
assigned to these (A. D. 150), and that all the other books were 
in existence at the date which we have assigned to the Coptic 
versions (A. D. 200), renders nugatory, as respects this ques- 
tion, the attempt to bring these versions down to later dates. 
The only parts of the preceding evidence which are seriously 
Where the contested, are those in Chapters III. and IV., the evidence 
gins. from quotations, and the internal evidence. In regard to the 
former, the contest begins with the quotations cited from Justin 
Martyr, all the evidence which we derived from Irenzus being 
admitted, except that referring to II. Peter, which we have 
defended in Chapter III. Moreover, the concession already 
mentioned, that all the books except this short Epistle were 
written before Irenzeus wrote, would render superfluous any 
contest over his quotations. 
se ee The dispute concerning the evidence from Justin turns 
quotations; Chiefly upon what he says about the Gospels. It is denied, of 
course, that he quoted II. Peter, and on this point we have 
presented our own reasonings in Chapter III. As to the 
other books which we have represented him as quoting, the 
genuineness of First Corinthians, Romans, and Revelation, is 
admitted, while Colossians and Hebrews are assigned to the 
year 100 or a little later, farther back than the memory of 
Justin reached. But the Gospels are the books on which the 


century, and it is still more probable vanced period of the third century.” 
that it was not written until an ad- Supernatural Religion, ii. 244. 


AS lil ov Wah, 
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proof of the divine origin of Christianity chiefly depends, and 
the admission that Justin made use of these would throw their 
origin back so far as to break up entirely the scheme of dates 
adopted by the school whose views we are representing: con- 
sequently they have contested very hotly the evidence on this 
point. 
The contest concerns wholly the question, whether the ® ‘0 his 
2 E ¢ ‘ Memoirs. 
Memoirs which Justin so freely quotes and describes, are our 
four Gospels, or some previously existing documents. The in- 
fidel position is, that they were not our Gospels, but apocry- 
phal documents which alone were used up to Justin’s time, and 
that our Gospels were written afterward and substituted for 
these older narratives. The principal arguments in favor us 
this position, and the answers to them, we shall now state. 
I. Justin does not name the author or authors of his Mem- Argument 


oirs. This is held as proof that he did not know the names, ee 
and that therefore the Memoirs were not our Gospels. The of names. 


argument is supposed to be strengthened by the fact that in a 
large majority of his quotations from the Old Testament he 
does name the books or authors quoted ; and by the fact that 
in citing the Apocalypse he names John as its author. It is 
especially argued from this last circumstance, that he could not 
have known a Gospel by Joln, or, he would likewise have 
mentioned his name in connection with it.’ 


1“That Justin does not mention 
the name of the author of the 
Memoirs would in any case render 
any argument as to their identity 
with our canonical gospels incom- 
plete; but the total omission to 
do so is the more remarkable from 
the circumstance that the names of 
Old Testament writers constantly 
occur in his writings. Semisch 
- counts 197 quotations from the Old 
Testament, in which Justin refers 
to the author by name, or to the 
book, and only 117 in which he 
omits to do so, and the latter num- 
ber might be reduced by considering 
the nature of the passages cited, and 


the inutility of repeating the refer- 
ence. . The fact is that the 
only writing of the New Testament 
to which Justin refers by name is, 
as we have already mentioned, the 
Apocalypse, which he attributes to 
‘a certain man whose name was 
John, one of the apostles of Christ, 
who prophesied by a revelation 
made to him,’ etc. The manner in 
which John is here mentioned, after 
the Memoirs had been so constantly 
indefinitely referred to clearly shows 
that Justin did not possess any gos- 
pel also attributed to John. That 
he does name John, however, as 
the author of the Apocalypse and 
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i enn That this argument is without force is seen from the fol- 
F the names 
immater- lowing considerations. First, in arguing with the heathen 


= Emperor and the unbelieving Jew, after stating that the facts 
he gives were attested by writings of Apostles and their follow- 
ers, nothing would have been gained by giving the writers’ 
names. It was their relation to the facts recorded that gave 
them credence, and not their names. Second, it was the cus- 


anonymous tom of early Christian writers, even of those who, according to 


ee the admission of modern skeptics, certainly used our Gospels, | 
to quote them anonymously, and it would have been strange 
if Justin had done otherwise.’ Even since the introduction of 
printed books, with chapters and verses, it is quite customary 
to cite the Scriptures in the same way; for the only value of 
special references is that it enables the reader to more readily 
find the passages quoted. Third, Justin’s quotations from the 

exceptin Old Testament were almost exclusively the predictions that 

fon had been fulfilled in Christ, and in arguing on this subject 

prophecy. with the Jew Trypho, it was necessary for him to be explicit. 
It is precisely in this way that he was led to name John as the 
author of the Apocalypse, for he was quoting from him a pre- 
diction concerning the millennium.’ Justin’s failure, then, to 
give the names of his authors, has no bearing on the question 
at issue. 

Argument 2. On comparing Justin’s quotations from the Memoirs 

from verbal - 


differences. With ‘the corresponding passages in the Gospels, it is found 


so frequently refers to-Old Testa- 


ment writers by name, yet never 
identifies the author of the Memoirs 


_ is quite irreconcilable with the idea 


that they were the canonical gos- 
pels.” Supernatural Religion, i., 297, 
298. 

1 Westcott gives the names of 
twelve writers extending from Ta- 
tian of the second century to Eu- 
sebius of the fourth, who in their 
works addressed to unbelievers al- 
most uniformly quote the gospels 
anonymously, and he closes his re- 
marks on the subject with the state- 1 


ment that Justin “is not less but 
more explicit than later Apologists 
as to the writings from which he de-— 
rives his accounts of the Lord’s life 
and teaching.” Canon of New Testa- 
ment, 116-119. 

*“ Moreover also among us a man 
named John, one of the apostles of 
Christ, prophesied in a revelation 
made to him, that those who have 
believed on our Christ shall spend a 
thousand years in Jerusalem.” Dia- 
logue, c. 81. This is of course only 
Justin’s interpretation of Rey. XX. 

1. 
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that there are many verbal differences, and from this it is 
argued that the Memoirs and the Gospels can not have been 
the same books.* 

These differences consist partly in slight alterations and care 
transpositions of words, and partly, as in the instances. cited difterences 
below in the last note, in the commingling of passages from @ avotns 
different writers. Whether they furnish any evidence of having ment 
been taken from some other source than our Gospels, depends °**’ 
upon Justin’s habit in making quotations—whether or not he 
was in the habit of quoting with verbal accuracy. We are at 
no loss to ascertain his habit in this respect, for it is exhibited 
in his numerous quotations from the Old Testament. He 
quotes Old Testament writers with similar verbal variations, 
and he commingles passages from different authors as if he 
were quoting but one.” This refutes the argument. His evi- 
dent purpose in making these variations, when he does it in- 


1The most striking of these dif- 
ferences are the following: In Jus- 
tin’s quotation of the words spoken 
to Mary by the angel (Luke i. 31) 
after the words “shall call his name 
Jesus,” he appends the additional 
words used by the angel in speak- 
ing to Joseph (Matt. i. 21), “for he 
shall save his people from their 
sins.” Apology, i. In his ac- 
count of the census ordered at the 
time of Joseph’s removal to Bethle- 
lem, he represents the census as 
being taken in Judea, whereas Luke 
has it, “all the world”; and he 
speaks of Quirinius, as Procurator 
(érizporoc) of Judea, whereas he was 
according to Luke Governor (7yex6v) 
of Syria. Apol. i., 34; Dial. c., 78. 
In his account of the voice that 
came from heaven at the baptism 
of Jesus, he adds to the words in 
the Gospels the words, ‘Thou art 
my Son, this day have I begotten 
thee.” Dial. c., 88. 

2 Westcott (Canon of N. T. 120- 
123) quotes a number of passages 


33. 


illustrative of this habit, of which 
the following is the most striking, 
and it is sufficient for our purpose. 
“What then the people of the Jews 
will say and do when they see 
Christ’s advent in glory, has been 
thus told in prophecy by Zechari- 
ah: ‘I will charge the four winds 
to gather my children who have 
been scattered. I will charge the 
north wind to bring and the south 
wind not to hinder, (Zech. ii. 6; Isa. 
xxxxiii. 6). ‘And then shall there 
be in Jerusalem a great lamentation, 
not a lamentation of mouths \and 
lips, but a lamentation of heart’ 
(Zech. xxii. 11), ‘ and they shall not 
rend their garments, but their 
minds’ (Joel ii. 13). ‘They shall 
lament tribe to tribe’ (Zech. xii. 12- 
14); ‘and then shall they look on 
him whom they pierced (xii. 10) 
and say: Why, O Lord, did’st 
thou make usto err from thy way ?’ 
(Isa. xliii. 17). ‘The glory which our 
fathers blessed is turned to our re- 
proach’ (Isa. xliv, 11, Sept. Version),” 
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yoni au: tentionally, is to bring out what he supposed to be the 
for; meaning, or to indicate some application of the text by a modi- 
fication of its words.! But much the greater number of his 
variations is unquestionably due to quoting from memory. 
This appears from the fact that in a large majority of the in- 
stances in which the same passage is quoted twice or three 
times its phraseology is more or less varied every time.” In 
the time of manuscript books it was far more inconvenient to 
open to a passage and copy it verbatim, than it is now with 
our printed books divided into chapters and verses, yet the 
number of free quotations to be found in print is even now 


they 
furnish no 
proof. 


very large. 


them. 


Argument 
from pas- 


We conclude, then, that Justin’s verbal variations 
from our Gospels furnish no evidence that he did not quote 


3. A ground of argument at first sight more serious than the 


sages not in preceding, is the fact that Justin quotes utterances of Jesus and 
the Gospels. of others connected with him, that are not found in our Gospels’ 
in any form; from which it is inferred that his Memoirs were 


not our Gospels. * 
amples. 


1The following are remarkable 
instances illustrative of both of 
these purposes. He quotes a well- 
known passage from Ezekiel (iii. 17- 
19) in this form: “TI have placed 
thee as a watchman to the house of 
Judah. Should the sinner sin, and 
thou not testify to him, he indeed 
shall perish for his sin, but from 
thee I will require his blood; but if 
thou testify to him thou shalt be 
blameless.” Dial. c. Ixxxii, “In 
the writings of Moses it is recorded 
that at the point of time when the 
Israelites came out of Egypt, and 
were in the wilderness, venomous 
beasts encountered them, vipers 
and asps and serpents of all kinds, 
which killed the people; and that 
by inspiration and impulse of God 
Moses took brass and made an im- 
age of a cross, and set this on the 


We give the three most conspicuous ex- 
He represents Jesus as predicting, in his warnings to 


holy tabernacle, and said to the peo- 
ple: Should you look on this im- 
age and believe in it, you shall be 
saved. And he has recorded that 
when this was done the-serpents 
died, and so the people escaped 
death.” Apol. i. 60, comp. Numb. 
xxi. 6-9. By parity of reasoning 
the skeptic should say of these quo- 
tations that they certainly must 
have been taken from some spuri- 
ous Ezekiel and Numbers, and not 
from the books known to us by 
these titles. 

2 Westcott has collected in a brief 
table all the quotations which Jus- 
tin makes more than once, and it 
shows that while there are twenty- 
three instances of agreement, there 
are thirty-five instances of differ- 
ence. Canon of N. T. 178, 174. 

3 Sup. Rel. ii. 286, 383, 412-16, et al, 
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the disciples (Matt. xxiv. 24), the coming of “false apostles,” 
as well as false Christs and false prophets; in his account of 
the mockings around the cross, he quotes among the other 
taunts of the people, “Let him come down and walk,” the 
word walk not occurring in our Gospels; and he cites from 
Jesus the saying, “In whatsoever I find you, in this will I also 
judge you.” 

The last of these is not found in our Gospels at all, and meee 
Justin must have derived it from some other written source, or last; 
from tradition. He does not say that he found it in his Memos 
and consequently it can not be used as proof that the Memoirs 
contained it. Moreover, it is the only entire sentence 
which he quotes from Jesus that is not in the Gospels, and it 
is not at all remarkable that, living as he did, when sayings of 
Jesus orally transmitted may still have been in circulation in 
large numbers, he quotes one of them. Paul makes a quota- 
tion of this kind derived from a similar source (Acts xx. 35). 

The other two variations from the gospel text are accounted 
for by Justin’s habit of expanding the text while quoting it. 
As false apostles had appeared (II. Cor. xi. 13; Rev. ii. 2), it 
was but a slight departure from the letter of the prediction 
and none from the meaning, to represent them as included 
among the false teachers against whom the warning was ut- 
tered. And in quoting the words of those who mocked Jesus 
on the cross, he was but expressing more fully their meaning 
when, to their saying, “Let him come down,” he added the 
words, “and walk.” They did not mean that he should come 
down to sit, or to lie down, but to walk about and show 
that he had recovered from the maiming of the crucifixion. 
Surely these additions to the text can not be regarded by a 


as to the 
other two. 


. 4 F3 
serious mind as proof that the Memoirs were not our Gospels. 27 ™ / 


4, In the fourth place, it is alleged that Justin mentions Pincay si 
facts derived from his Memoirs that are not found in the Gos- not in our 
pels and that are contradictory to them.’ Three specifications sP"*! 


are sufficient to test this allegation as a source of argument. 
1“ Pacts in the life of Jesus and only are not in our Gospels, but 


circumstances of Christian history are in contradiction with them.” 
derived from the same source, not Ib. 286. 


ee 


I 
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astothe First, it is said that Justin, contrary to the Gospels, derives 


genealogy 
of Jesus; 


the genealogy of Jesus from David through Mary.’ This Jus- 
tin does, but it is not contradictory to the Gospels. The 
genealogy given by Luke has been understood by the majority 
of scholars from the earliest times as doing the same, and it is 
but fair to suppose that Justin so understood it. Moreover, 
the words of the angel quoted by Luke as addressed to Mary 
imply the same thing. Speaking to her of her own son who 
was to be born without.an earthly father, he says to her: “ ‘The 
Lord God shall give to him the throne of his father David.” 
The use of the word father here would have been unintelligible 
to her had she not been a descendant of David. Second, Jus- 
tin states that when Jesus descended to the water to be bap- 
as to fre on tized, “a fire was kindled in the Jordan,” and that among the 
the Jordan; ? ‘ 
thevoice words addressed to him from heaven were these: “Thou art 
ee my Son, this day have I begotten thee.”? But these words 
actually existed in some early MSS. of Luke, and they are still 
found in one Greek MS., and in the Old Latin version.2 He 


may therefore have quoted them from his copy of Luke. As 


for the fire on the river, he does not claim to have learned ~ 


this from the Memoirs, but he uses language that implies the 
reverse. He says: “When Jesus came to the Jordan where 
John was baptizing, when He descended to the water both a 
fire was kindled in the Jordan, and the apostles of our Christ 
himself recorded that the Holy Spirit as a dove lighted upon 
him.” * This careful citation of the apostles for the latter fact 
alone implies that for the former he had not their authority. 


The incident was legendary, and it was quite widely circulated 
in the second century.’ Third, in referring to the arrest of — 


pee ab- Jesus by the Jews, Justin says, ‘There was not even a single 


help for Je- man to run to his help as a guiltless person;” and this is held 
sus. 
attempt of Peter to defend his Lord. But Justin evidently 
refers to help from without, and not to the fruitless attempt of 


1 Tb. 300-302. 4 Dialogue, c. 88. . 

2 Ib. 316-819. > Westcott on the Canon, 159, n.1. 

3 Westcott on the Can., 158 and Sup. Rel. II. 329. 
n. 4, 3 
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eter. The expression, “run to his help,” ‘shows that he refers ed 

_ to persons at a distance, and not to those who were standing by 

his side. 

5. It isalleged in confirmation of the preceding arguments, A7sument | 
from iden- 

_ pels with certain apocryphal gospels, and with quotations made *to2s 

_ by persons who are known to have used them.’ This is true from apoc- 

in a few instances, but it proves nothing more than that Justin Pre 

and the authors of these works had some common source of in- 

formation whence these variations were derived. It can not 

be proved that any of the apocryphal gospels were credited to 

“followers of the apostles,” as were a portion of the Memoirs 

cited by Justin. 

_ In answer to the very decisive fact that Justin speaks of ee title 

ae : : pels: 

_ his Memoirs as being “called Gospels,” showing that this was tutile 

the name by which they were more commonly known, and *40pPt? 

_ furnishing strong evidence that they are those which still bear : 

the same title,” it is answered, that this expression is probably 

an interpolation in Justin’s works.’ But no evidence of in- 

_ terpolation has been found, and therefore the answer amounts 


A very complete and altogether sufficient refutation of the 4 sufficient 
refutation 

found in the fact admitted on all hands, that in the days of* ie oer 

Treneus and of the author of the Muratorian Canon, only 

about twenty years after Justin’s works appeared, our Gospels 

were in universal use as apostolic documents. This fact, in 

order to be reconciled with the theory, requires the supposi- 

tion that Justin’s Memoirs were the recognized apostolic Gos- 

pels up to the year 150, and that ere the year 170 four other 

Gospels materially different and bearing the names of different 

authors, come to be substituted for them without a word of 

remonstrance or comment by any writer of the day. Mr. 

11, 303-332. in the Memoirs composed by them, 

2See chap. TIT. p. 94." which are called Gospels,’ etc. The 

$A single passage has been last expression, ‘which are called \ 

pointed out in which the Memoirs Gospels,’ as many scholars have 


are said to have been called Gospels declared, is probably an interpola- 
‘in the plural: ‘For the Apostles tion.” Sup. Rel. ii. 292. 
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ht Justin’s quotations agree in their variations from the Gos- tity of quo- 


with those 


to nothing. re 


theory that Justin’s Memoirs were other than our Gospels, is of the skep- _ 
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Westcott demanded of the author of Supernatural Religicn an . 
explanation of this anomaly, and his reply was, that it was 
“totally unnecessary” for him to account for it—a tacit con-~ 
fession of inability.’ 


pate Abe The evidence from the writings of Papias, who stands next 
evidence , i : 5 
(rom Papi- in our list of authors, is contested as vigorously as that from 


aa Justin. It is contended that the Matthew and Mark men- 
tioned by him were not our two Gospels under those names, 
but older documents, and of quite a different character. In 
regard to Matthew the following positions are taken: 

First, it is affirmed, that the term by which Papias desig- 
nates the subject matter of Matthew’s work, “The Oracles,” 
shows that it was not a history like our present Matthew, but 


a collection of the sayings of Jesus.? It is admitted that the 


The subject 
matter of 
bis Mat- 
thew. 


“Ts it then possible to suppose 
that within twenty or thirty years 
after his [Justin’s] death, these 
Gospels should have been replaced 
by others similar and yet distinct ? 
That he should speak of one set ot 
books as if they were permanently 
incorporated into the Christian ser- 
vices, and that those who might 
have been his scholars should 
speak in exactly the same terms of 
another collection as if they had 
had no rivals in the orthodox pale? 
That the substitution should have 
been effected in such a manner that 
no record of it has been preserved, 
while similar analogous reforms 
have been duly chronicled? The 
complication of historical difficul- 
ties in such an hypothesis is over- 
wheiming; and the alternative is 
that which has already been justi- 
fied on critical grounds, the belief 
that Justin in speaking of Apostolic 
Memoirs or Gospels, meant the 
Gospels which were enumerated in 
the early anonymous Canon of 


Muratori, and whose mutual rela- 


tions were eloquently expounded 


by Irenzeus.”” Canon of New Testo- 
ment, 165. “The last of these gen- 
eral objections to, which I need now . 
refer, is the statement that the diffi- 
culty with regard to the gospels 
commences precisely where my ex- 
amination ends, and that I am 
bound to explain how, if no trace of 
this existence is previously discov: 
erable, the four gospels are sudden- 
ly found in circulation at the end of 
the second century, and quoted as 
authoritative by such writers as 
Treneus. My reply is that it is 
totally unnecessary for me to ac- 
count for this.” Sup. Rel. ix. 
7“There can be no doubt that 
the direct meaning of the word 
Aéyra (oracles) anciently and at the 
time of Papias, was simply words 
or oracles of a sacred character ; 
and however much the signification 
became afterwards extended, that 
it was not then at all applied to 
doings as well as sayings. There 
are many instances of this original 
and limited signification in the New 
Testament; and there is no linguistic 
precedent for straining the expres- 
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term refers to the sayings of Jesus regarded as divine oracles, 
but the inference that the book thus designated can be no 
more than a collection of these sayings is denied. In giving 
titles to books it is common to name them after some subject 
which is conspicuous in them, even when it occupies but a 
small part of the space. The title Gospel is itself an instance 
of this, as are also the titles Genesis, Exodus, Numbers and 
others in the Old Testament. Now the “Oracles” of Jesus 
occupy much the greater part of Matthew’s book, for besides 
his shorter sayings and conversations, it contains nineteen for- 
mal speeches from-his lips covering more than half the pages 
of the book. Mark, on the other hand, devotes to formal 
speeches only 28 per cent. of his space. To distinguish Mat- 
thew, then, as having composed “the Oracles,” is a correct 
representation of his work as we have it, and it is a more ap- 
propriate expression than the word Gospel. Neither Papias 
nor Justin was pleased with the latter title. | 
Furthermore, the Apostle Paul uses this term for the Old 
Testament Scriptures in general, saying of the Jews, “They 
were entrusted with the Oracles of God” (Rom. iii. 2.) The 
term Oracles, then, is an appropriate expression for the subject 
matter of Matthew’s Gospel, and Papias showed good sense in 
using it. ; 
Second, it is argued that the work of Matthew, which — a - 
Papias mentions, can not be our Matthew, because that was his Mat- 
written in Hebrew and this in Greek.! The question turns '°™ 
upon the meaning of Papias. If he means that the only com- 
position by Matthew known to him was composed in Hebrew, 
. then the conclusion, so far as his testimony is concerned, is 
logical. But that it is unfair to construe his language thus is 
evident from the fact, that later writers who are known to 


sion used at that period to mean wrote in Hebrew, it can not be as- 
anything beyond a mere collection serted that he wrote at all. It is 
of sayings of Jesus which were es- therefore perfectly certain from this 
timated as oracular or divine, nor testimony that Matthew can not be 
is there any reason for thinking declared the direct author of the 
that ra Adyca (the oracles) was here Greek Canonical Gospel bearing his 
used in any other sense.” Jb. I. 464. name.” Jb. 476. 
1“Tf it be denied that Matthew 
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have had our Greek Matthew, and to have believed that it 
came from Matthew’s pen, speak in the same way of the origi- 
nal composition. So speak Ireneus, Origen, Eusebius, and 
others.1 That they do so, proves clearly that the use of such 
language is not inconsistent with a knowledge of the Greek 
Gospel of Matthew, nor with the belief that Matthew himself 
composed the latter. Papias, then, like them, may have had | 
the Greek Gospel and may have believed that it. came from 
Matthew, notwithstanding the assertion in question. The only 
rational way in which these authors could have held this 
double position, was by believing that Matthew wrote his 
Gospel first in Hebrew and then in Greek. It is a fact, how- 
ever, not to be overlooked in this connection, that not one of 
the writers referred to, including Papias himself, claims to have 
seen the Hebrew Gospel.? Its use had necessarily been con-_ 
fined to Jewish Christians, and it had gone out of use with 
the disappearance from the church of its Hebrew element. 
: fae Third, it is argued that Papias could not have known the 
Lukeand Gospels of Luke and John, or he would have mentioned them 
fs also; and Eusebius, through whom alone we have knowledge 
of what he wrote, would have recorded the fact: for, it is 
said, “ Eusebius never fails to state what the Fathers say — 
about the books of the New Testament.”* This argument 
Two things contains two assumptions: First, that Papias would certainly 
assumed. : 
have mentioned these two Gospels, had he known them; and 
second, that had he mentioned them Eusebius would have 
noted the fact. That the last is a false assumption appears 


1The author of Supernatural Re- 
ligion himself quotes to this effect 
the words of these and other au- 
thors (ii. 471-474) without seeming 
to know that he thereby furnishes 
evidence to refute his own argu- 
ment. 


2This fact is emphasized by Al-. 


ford (Prolegomena to Greek New 
Testament c. II. ? 2) who shows 
that an apparent exception in the 
case of Jerome is not a real one. 
3“ERusebius, who never fails to 


state what the Fathers say about — 
the books of the New Testament, 
does not mention that Papias knew 
either the third or fourth gospel. 
Is it possible to suppose that if 
Papias had been acquainted with 
those gospels he would not have 
asked information about them from 
the Presbyters, or that Eusebius 
would not have recorded it as he 
did that regarding the works as- 
cribed to Matthew and Mark?” 
Sup. Rel. II. 484. 5 
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from the plan which Eusebius followed in writing of such 
matters. After mentioning the books of the New Testament 

which had been disputed, and those which had been undis- 

puted, he declared it his plan to name the previous writers 

who had made use of any of the former, and to quote what 

had been related by them concerning the latter.'. In carrying 

out this plan, he fails to mention many express quotations 

from the undisputed books made by writers whose works have 

come down to us, although he uses these works frequently for 

other purposes. Had these works been lost, like those of 
Papias, this argument would have been applied to them also, 

and how falsely we can easily see.” It should also be carefully 
observed that the citation which he does make from Papias is 

in perfect keeping with his plan. It is not a quotation made 

by Papias from Matthew or Mark, but a piece of information 

which he gives concerning the origin of these two books. In 

regard to Luke and John, Papias had no occasion to record 

such information, because Luke tells his readers plainly the Xo veasion 
origin of his book (i. 1-4), and that of John was well known account of 
in the region in which Papias lived, for there John had pub- aes Sia 
lished it after many then living were born.: The absurdity of 

the argument that Papias knew nothing of the Gospels of 

Luke and John because he mentions them not, and that if he 

had known them and mentioned them Eusebius would cer- 

tainly have said so, is strikingly exposed by Dr. Lightfoot as 
follows: “ Not only is it maintained that A knows nothing of 

B, because he says nothing of B, but it is further assumed that 


1“But as my history proceeds I iii. 3, Dr. Lightfoot’s translation. 

will take care along with the suc- ?Dr. Lightfoot, in an elaborate 
- eessions (of the bishops), to indi- article on this question published 
cate what church writers from time in the Contemporary Review for 
to time have made use of any of January, 1875, presents this answer 
the disputed books, and what has with great force, and shows con- 
been said by them concerning the clusively that Eusebius thus dealt 
Canonical and‘acknowledged Scrip- with the writings of Clement of 
tures, and anything that (they have Rome, Ignatius, Polycarp, Justin 
said) concerning those which do not Martyr, Theophilus of Antioch, 
belong to this class.”’ Eccles. Hist. and Irenzeus., 


As to his 
preference 
for tradi- 
tion. 


As to his 
Mark: 
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A knows nothing of B, because C does not say that A. knows 
anything of B.’’? 

Fourth, it is urged that even if Papias knew some of the 
New Testament books, he regarded them as of little import- 
ance, seeing that he preferred oral tradition as a source of in- 
formation.2. This argument misrepresents the reason which he 
gives for preferring the living voice to books, and it falsely as- 
sumes that the books referred to are his Gospels. The facts 
of the case are these: He writes a work in five books under 
the title, “ Exposition of Oracles of our Lord.” The oracles 
which he expounds are contained in sacred books, among 
which Matthew and Mark are expressly mentioned. In his 
preface to this Exposition, he speaks of the aids which he em- 
ployed, saying: “But I shall not regret to subjoin to my in- 
terpretations also for your benefit, whatsoever I have at any 
time accurately ascertained and treasured up in my memory, as 
I have received it from the elders, and have recorded it in 
order to give additional confirmation to the truth by my testi- 
mony ;” and in this connection he adds: “For I do not 
think that I derived so much benefit from books as from the 
living voice of those that are still surviving.”* The benefit 
referred to is in the way of confirming his interpretations; and — 
his comparison is not that of the living voice with the books 
on which he was commenting, but that of the former with . 
books which were used as helps in his Exposition. In brief, 
he was commenting on the Gospels, and he derived more help 
in this task from conversing with men who had seen the — 
Apostles, than from reading the books of uninspired men. If 
a commentator on the Gospels could enjoy the same privilege 
to-day, he would probably prize it as highly, 

Fifth, it is urged as a special objection in reference to what. 
Papias says of Peter’s connection with the book of Mark, that 


Contemporary Review, Janu- 
ary, 1875, p. 170. 

2““Whatever books Papias knew, 
however, it is certain, from his own 
express declaration, that he as- 
cribed little importance to them, 
and preferred tradition as a more 


beneficial source of information re- 

garding evangelical history. ‘ For 

T held that what was to be derived 

from books,’ he says, ‘did not so 

profit me as that from the living and 

abiding voice.’” Sup. Rel. II. 486. 
3 Eccles. Hist. iii. 39. 
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this can not refer to our Mark because in this Peter is less its omis 
conspicuous than he must have been in that, and less so than 
he is in the other Gospels.’ That Peter is far less conspicuous 

in Mark’s Gospel than in the other three is true; for nearly 

all of the incidents which reflect credit on Peter are omitted 

by Mark.’ This, however, instead of proving that the state- 
ment of Papias can not have reference to our second Gospel, 
bears in the opposite direction; for unless Peter was a vain- 
glorious man, of which there is not the slightest indication, a 
narrative derived from his oral teaching would make him less 
conspicuous than one derived from other sources. Mark’s Gos- 

pel, then, is in this particular precisely what we should expect 

if the representation of Papias is true. 

Sixth and last, it is argued that our Mark can not be the # want of 
one of which Papias speaks, because the latter says that Mark pes 
“did not arrange in order the things which were either said or 
done by Jesus,’ whereas our Mark has “the most evident 
character of orderly arrangement.”* It is true that Mark’s 
Gospel has an orderly arrangement, but its order is quite dif- 
ferent from that of the other gospels, and notably from Mat- 
thew’s which in some other respects it most resembles. Such 
is the difference that should one form a conception of the order 
of events from reading Matthew, as Papias probably did, and 
as many beginners in Gospel stiidy now do, he could but be 
struck, on reading Mark, with the very thought expressed by 
Papias, that Mark has not arranged in order (that is, in the 
order of time) the things done and said. Not until he had 
made a careful study of the two gospels with reference to 
chronological order, would he think otherwise. The remark 
of Papias, then, is precisely the remark that he would naturally 
make if, in preparing his work on the Oracles of the Lord, he 
had been chiefly absorbed in the study of Matthew where these 
Oracles are so abundantly found. 

1 Sup. Rel. II. 452-455. part in any important degree from 

2 For the specifications see p. 115. the order of the other two synopt- 

3“*Now it is impossible in the ics, and which, throughout, has the 
work of Mark here described [by most evident character of orderly 
Papias] to recognize our present arrangement.” Sup. Rel. II. 455. 
second Gospel, which does not de- 
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As to the evi- 
dence from 
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In regard to the testimony of the still earlier writers whom 


earlier writ We have cited, Polycarp, Barnabas and Clement of Rome, the 


ers. 


only position taken by infidel writers worthy of serious con- 
sideration, is this: that the quotations which are cited from 
them were derived not from our New Testament books, but 
from other documents older than these and from oral tradi- 
tion.! The express quotations are not, of course, disposed of 
in this way, because they can not be; and these have forced 
the admission that the Epistle to the Romans, the two to the 
Corinthians, and that to the Galatians, together with the 
book of Revelation are genuine. There is no doubt that in 
those early times many sayings of Jesus not recorded in our 
Gospels were current among the disciples, and it is altogether 
probable that some of them were adopted by these writers, as 
at least one was at a later period by Justin; but that the mass 
of those found in these writers and also found in our New 
Testament books were derived from other sources, isan assump- 
tion supported by no proof and in itself it is wholly improb- 
able. It could be adopted only by one who had previously 
and from other considerations reached the conclusion that 
these writers wrote at an earlier period than the New Testa- 
ment writers. The argument is illogical, because it assumes 
the very thing in dispute. If it be said that though it may 
not be certain that these passages were derived from such other 
sources, they certainly may have been, and that this throws 
doubt upon the evidence; the answer is, that. the number of 
these quotations is too great, and their correspondence with | 
what is written in the New Testament too close, to allow the 
probability of such a supposition. The position, therefore, 
while it is ingenious, and the only one on which a skeptic in 
regard to the genuineness of our books can stand, must be set 
aside as arbitrary and illogical. 


1The author of Supernatural Re- 
ligion, after discussing separately 
the quotations from the authors 
named, makes the following remark 
as applicable to all: ‘‘ Now we must 
repeat that all such sayings of Jesus 
were the common property of early 


Christians, were no doubt orally 
current amongst them, and. still 
more certainly were recorded by 
many of the numerous gospels then 
in circulation, as they are by several 
of our own.” II. 279. 


~ 
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We shall now consider briefly the objections of rationalists Obiections 
to the internal evidence which we have adduced. sh pe ‘oa 


Those writers who deny the reality of miracles unite in 2° 4 

denying the genuineness of all the gospels in preference to ad- Hees oi 
mitting it and charging their writers with deliberate falsehood. 
This denial is based, not on internal evidence, but on the 
ground of opinions formed independently of these narratives; 
and its discussion belongs to the question of the authenticity 
of the gospels and not to that of their genuineness. If the 
miraculous accounts are false, the falsehoods may have been 
written by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John as well as by 
other Christian writers. 

No internal evidence against the genuineness of the rhe 
three gospels has been adduced, except such as springs from Gospels: ; 
the theories of the various objectors as to what would have 
been their characteristics had they been genuine. It is not 
claimed that any facts mentioned in them or alluded to, were 
beyond the reach of their reputed authors, or that any of the 
words employed may not have been known to them. But it 
is assumed that had they been genuine they would have been 
more definite in their statements of time, and of the connec- 
tion of events; and that they would have harmonized more. 
completely with one another in regard to historical details.’ 


1Meyer’s objection to the gen- 
uineness of the gospel of Matthew 
may be cited as a fair specimen of 
the mode of reasoning applied by 
Rationalists to all of the first 
three gospels, except that, unlike 
the Rationalists in general, he ad- 
mits the genuineness of John and 
uses it to discredit Matthew. He 
says: “In the form in which the 
gospels now exist it can not have 
originally proceeded from the hands 
of the apostle Matthew. The evi- 
dence in favor of this view consists 
not merely of the many statements 
of time, place and .other things 
which are irreconcilable with the 
living recollection of an apostolic 


eye-witness and a participator in 
the events, even upon the assump- 
tion of a plan of arrangement carried 
out mainly in accordance with the 
subject matter; not merely in a par- 
tial want of clearness and directness, 
which is a prominent feature in 
many of the historical portions 
(even in 1x. 9, ff included), and not 
seldom makes itself felt to such a 
degree that we must in this respect 
allow the preference to the accounts 
of Mark and Luke; not merely in 
the want of historical connection in 
the citation and introduction of a 
substantial ‘partion of the didactic 
discourses of Jesus, by which, the 
fact is disclosed that they were not 
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These assumptions are based, like the one in regard to mir- 
acles, on purely dogmatic grounds; and the questions which 
they raise pertain not so much to the genuineness of the gos- 
pels us to their authenticity. We defer the consideration of 
them to Part Third of our inquiry. 


saa In regard to the gospel ascribed to John the case is quite 

ourth Gos- _, f F 

pel. different. Although it was never classed among the disputed 
books in ancient times, its genuineness has recently become a 
subject of heated controversy, and chiefly on the ground of 
internal evidence.! The discussion has taken a wide range, 
and has extended to many minute and collateral questions 
which have but little bearing on the main issue. We will 
state and consider only those objections which have sufficient 
plausibility to deserve attention. 

Objection, 1. It is argued from internal hea that the author of — 

tae — ” this gospel was not a Jew, as was the apostle John. The evi- 


notaJew; dence in support of this objection lies chiefly in the fact ob- 
vious to every careful reader of the gospel, that the author 


interwoven in a living connection 
with the above; decisive, the recep- 
tion of narratives the unhistorical 
character of which must certainly 
have been known to an apostle 
(such as, even in the history of the 
Passion, that of the watchers by the 
grave, and of the resurrection of 
many dead bodies); the reception 
of the preliminary history with its 
legendary enlargements, which far 
oversteps the original beginning of 
the gospel announcement (Mark i. 
1, comp. John i. 19) and its original 
contents (Acts x. 37 ff; Papias in 
Eusebius H. E., iii. 39; the things 
which were spoken or done by 
Christ ), and which already pre- 
sents a later historical formation, 
added to the original gospel history ; 
the reception of the enlarged narra- 
tive of the temptation, the non-de- 
veloped form of which in Mark is 
certainly older; but most strikingly 


of all, the many, and in part, every 
essential correction which our Mat- 
thew must receive from the fourth 
gospel, and several of which (espe- 
cially those relating to the: last 
supper of the risen Saviour) are of 
such a kind that the variations in 
question certainly exclude apostolic 
testimony on one side, and this, 
considering the genuineness of John 
which we must decidedly assume, 
can only affect the credibility of 
Matthew. To this, moreover, is to 
be added the relation of dependence 
which we must assume of our Mat- 
thew upon Mark, which is incom- 
patible with the composition of the. 
former by an apostle.” Introduction 
to Com. on Matthew, Sec. IT. 

1The controversy was opened by 
Bretschneider in a work published — 
in 1820, under the title Probabilia de 
Evangeho et Epistolis Joannis Aposiol. 
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habitually speaks of the Jews in the third person, as if he were 
not one of them, and that he distinguishes them constantly 
from Jesus and his disciples who were also Jews. 

In answer to this objection we remark: First, that this was 
the most natural way for the author, whether Jew or Gentile, 
to express himself; for he wrote long after the disciples had 
become a distinct community, separated from both Jews and 
Gentiles, and how could he speak so intelligibly of the bulk 
of the Jewish people who had stood opposed to Christ and 
his disciples as by calling them the Jews? Second, 
the apostle Paul, himself a “Hebrew of the Hebrews,” had 
already, long before this gospel was written, made free use of 
the same phraseology in such expressions as these: “To the 
Jews I became as a Jew, that I might gain the Jews;” “Give 
no occasion of stumbling, either to Jews, or to Greeks, or to 
the Church of God.”? The argument in question, if valid, 
would prove that Paul’s epistles were not written by a Jew. 
Third, both Matthew and Mark, who were confessedly Jews, 
have left one instance each of the same use of the word, while 
Luke has left but two, though he is a Gentile and in his writ- 
ings we would expect, according to this argument, to find it 
most frequently of all. These considerations show that the 
argument is without force; and not only so, but that the 


phraseology on which it is based is what we should expect to 
find. 


1“ He writes at all times as one 
who not only is not a Jew himself, 
but has nothing to do with their 
laws andcustoms. Hespeaks every- 
where of the feasts of ‘the Jews,’ 
‘the passover of the Jews,’ ‘the 
manner of the purifying of the Jews,’ 
‘the Jews feast of tabernacles,’ ‘as 
the manner of the Jews is to bury,’ 
‘the Jews preparation day,’ and so 
on. Moreover, the Jews are repre- 
sented as continually in virulent op- 
position to Jesus, and seeking to kill 
him; and the word ‘ Jew’ is the un- 
failing indication of the enemies of 


the truth, and the persecutors of 
the Christ.”’ Sup. Rel., ii. 414. 

27. Cory 1x, 20;" x, 32, See the 
following: “The Jews require a 
sign” (I. Cor. i. 22); “Of the Jews 
five times I received forty stripes 
save one’ (II. Cor. xi. 24); “And 
the rest of the Jews dissembled 
likewise with him” (Gal. ii. 13); 
‘“Ye also suffered the same things 
of your own countrymen, even as 
they did of the Jews” (I. Thess. 
ii. 14. 

3“ This saying was spread abroad 
among the Jews” (Matt. xxviii. 15) ; 
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thattheau- 9. Jt is said that the difference between the author as rep- 
thor ean not 


beJohn, be- resented by himself and the John of the Synoptics, is proof 
ay that the author was not John.! The specifications chiefly re- 
represent- lied on to support this assertion, are the following: First—The 
ag author represents himself as being known to the high priest 
(xviii. 15), and it is held that this could not have been true of 
the young fisherman of Galilee.” But the absurdity of this 
inference is seen in the fact that it is one of the most common — 
things in life for men in high positions to have acquaintance 
with others in the humblest callings. Second—The author 
represents himself as “the disciple whom Jesus loved,” 
whereas, neither in the other Gospels, nor in Paul’s Epistles, 
nor elsewhere except in this Gospel, is John represented as if 
he occupied such a position; on the contrary, the preeminence 
is uniformly given to Peter.’ It is true that the preeminence 
in activity and leadership is elsewhere given to Peter, and it is 
tacitly conceded to him even in this Gospel;”* but the dis- 
tinction claimed by the author for himself is that of sympa- 
thetic affection such as appears in his leaning on the Master’s 
breast at the supper. The two representations are not incon- 
sistent. It is true also that such a relation between John and 
the Master is nowhere else alluded to; but this is no ground 
for denying its existence. That it was credited as a fact by 
the contemporaries of the author is evident from the consider- 
ation, that in the absence of such a belief he could not hope to 
be understood when designating himself as “ the disciple whom 
Jesus loved.” But the belief can not be satisfactorily ac- 
counted for unless it had came down to the time at which the 
Gospel was written as an authentic tradition. Moreover, the — 


“ For the Pharisees and all the Jews, 
except they wash,” etc. (Mark vii. 
8); ‘He sent unto him the elders 
of the Jews” (Luke vii. 3); “ Ari- 
mathea, a city of the Jews” (xxiii. 
51). 

1“ Without pausing to consider 
the slightness of this evidence [the 
evidence that John is the author], 
it is obvious that supposing the 


disciple indicated to be John the 
son of Zebedee, the fourth gospel 
gives a representation of him quite 
different from the Synoptics and 
other writings.” Sup. Rel., ii. 425. 

2 Ib. 427, 428. 

5 Tb. 429-433. 

*See the incidents recorded in i. 
AQ Vis 68%. xiii. 6's xviii, LO xx s) 
Falls 
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evident sincerity of the author forbids the supposition that he 
falsely represented himself as John by styling himself “the 
disciple whom Jesus loved.” Third—It is claimed that the 
author represents himself as not an eye-witness of what he 
records, by appealing for confirmation of his word to some 
one who was. ‘The alleged appeal is in the following passages : 
“ And he that hath seen hath borne witness, and his witness is 
true ; and he knoweth that he said true, that ye also may be- 
lieve ” (xix. 35), “This is the disciple who beareth witness of 
these things, and wrote these things; and we know that his 
witness is true” (xxi. 24).' In regard to the first of these pas- 
sages we remark, that inasmuch as the author uniformly re- 
fers to himself in the third person, the fact that he uses the 
third person here can not justify the inference that he refers to 
another. No one who reads the passage without a foregone 
conclusion can fail to realize that it is but a strong reiteration 
of the author’s own testimony. It is somewhat surprising that 
he should employ such reiteration in regard to the circum- 
stance to which it is applied, the issuing of blood and water 
from the side of Jesus, but he may have been led to it by 
some special doubts on this point prevalent when the Gospel 
was written. It must be admitted, too, that this appeal to 
one’s certain knowledge of the fact, is an unusual way of sup- 
porting one’s testimony ; but though unusual it is not unprece- 
dented. Paul does the same when he says, “TI say the truth 
in Christ, I lie not, my conscience bearing witness with me in 
the Holy Spirit,” ete. (Rom. ix. 1), That John should appeal 
to the certainty of his knowledge in support of his own testi- 
mony is no more singular than that Paul should call up the 
testimony of his own conscience to support his. In regard to 


“Such a passage, 


1“That the apostle himself could 
have written of himself the words 
in xix. 35 is impossible. After hav- 
ing stated so much that is much 
more surprising and contradictory 
to all experience without reference 
to any witness, it would indeed have 
been strange had he here appealed 
to himself as a separate individual.” 


Sup. Rel., ii. 440. 
received in any natural sense, or in- 
terpreted in any way which can be 
supported by evidence, shows that 
the writer of the gospel was not an 
eye-witness of the events recorded, 
but appeals to the testimony of 
others.” Ib. 445. 
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the second passage cited above we remark, that the last clause 
of it was certainly written by some persons unknown to us, 
and it is scarcely possible that they could have written this 
clause without writing the whole sentence. Their purpose 
was to identify the author of the Gospel with the beloved dis- 
ciple just mentioned before, and to certify the reliability of 
his testimony. The form of their statement was evidently 
suggested by that of the author in xix. 35. If it be thought 
strange that such endorsement of the testimony of an Apostle 
would be made by any other persons, we should remember 
that these persons, though unknown to us, were known to 
those who first received this Gospel, and that they may have 
been men whose testimony would add some weight to that of 
John—they may have been, like him, eye-witnesses of many 
events in the life of Jesus, and full of the Holy Spirit. To 
argue as if they were not is to argue from our ignorance. 

3. Another ground of objection is the striking difference 
between the matter of this Gospel and that of the Synoptics. 
That this difference is very great, leaving but little matter in 
common, is known to every student of these narratives; but 
that the difference does not amount to a contradiction, as all 
rationalists assert,’ is equally well known by all who have 
carefully compared them. It grows exclusively out of the 
plan of the author, which evidently contemplated the presenta- 
tion of certain events ‘and certain phases of the teaching of 
Jesus not found in the first three Gospels, and not commonly 
recited in the oral teaching of the early preachers. The de-— 
tails are so numerous that we can not specify them here; nor 
is it important that we should, seeing that they are made famil- 
iar by any ordinary course of instruction in sacred history. 
We shall notice only one specification. It is affirmed that the 


that he can 
not be 
John, be- 
cause of 
difference 
in matter 
from the 
Synoptics ; 


a specifica- 
tion ; 

1“The difference between the 

fourth gospel and the Synoptics, 


not be accepted as correct.” Sup, 
Rel., ii. 451. This author proceeds 


not only as regards the teachings of 
Jesus, but also the facts of the nar- 
rative, is so great that it is impos- 
sible to harmonize them, and no 
one who seriously considers the 
matter can fail to see that both can 


through a number of pages to give 
specifications, all of which are fam- 
iliar to the ordinary student of 
sacred history, and none of which 
are really difficult of reconciliation 
with the synoptic narratives. 
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Synoptics limit the teaching of Jesus to one year, and confine 
his labors to Galilee except the closing scenes at Jerusalem, 
while the fourth Gospel extends the time to more than three 
years, and mentions several visits to Jerusalem previous to the 
last." This representation of the fourth Gospel is correct ; but 
it is not true that the other Gospels limit the teaching of Jesus 
to one year. They date the beginning of his ministry after 
the imprisonment of John the Baptist, and his death in Jeru- 
salem at the beginning of a Passover; but they contain not a 
word that indicates the length of the interval, or that points 
to one year rather than three. The sole ground for the as- 
sumption is the fact that the only Passover which they mention 
is the one at which Jesus suffered ; but this merely shows that 
they are silent in regard to other Passovers, not that others 
had not transpired. Neither is it true that they confine the 
labors of Jesus, except the closing scenes, to Galilee ; for while 
they describe no visit to Jerusalem till the last, two of them 
show a knowledge that he had been there often. They do so 
by quoting the words of Jesus addressed to Jerusalem: “ How 
often would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye would 
not;” and Luke still further shows his knowledge of it, by 
describing a visit of Jesus to the home of Martha and Mary at 
Bethany, two miles from Jerusalem, previous to his last 
journey.? This is a fair specimen of the specifications under 


1«The Synoptics clearly represent 
the ministry of Jesus as having been 
limited to a single year, and his 
preaching is confined to Galilee and 
Jerusalem, where his career cul- 
minates at the fatal Passover. The 
fourth gospel distributes the teach- 
ing of Jesus between Galilee, Sama- 
ria and Jerusalem, makes it extend 
at least over three years, and refers 
to three Passovers spent by Jesus at 
Jerusalem.” Sup. Rel., ii. 453. 
2Matt. xxiii. 37; Luke xiii. 34; 
x. 38-42. The force of the evidence 
from the words of Jesus quoted 


above was so apparent to Strauss 
that he could evade it only by de- 
nying that Jesus uttered them. He 
says: “This expression can Jesus 
least of all have used where Luke 
puts it, on his journey to Jerusa- 
lem, and before he had once during 
his public activity seen that city. 
But even in Jerusalem itself, after a 
single stay there of only a few days, 
he can not have pointed out how 
often he had attempted in vain to 
draw its inhabitants to himself. 
Here all shifts are futile, and tt must 
be confessed if these are really the 
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this objection ; they are all based on false or groundless as- 
sumptions. 

tae ean 4, The fourth objection which we shall mention is based on 

John, be- the striking difference between the speeches of Jesus found in 

eae the fourth Gospel, and those in the other three. It is held, 

Jesusare so that if the portraiture of Jesus thus given in the first three is 

peculiar; correct, that given in the fourth is so thoroughly different that 

it must be false, and can not have been the work of an Apos- 

tle’ The principal points of difference on which the objec- 

tion is based are those in style; in the representation made of 

Jesus himself; and in the doctrine of salvation which he 

teaches. His style in the Synoptics is much simpler, and his 

speeches in the main are much shorter. In them he appears 

chiefly as the Jewish Messiah; in John, as. the Son of God. 

In them he insists chiefly on deeds of obedience and benevo- 

lence as the ground of salvation; in John, on faith in himself. 

That these distinctions exist is admitted; but the inference 

drawn from them is denied. To deny that Jesus could have 

spoken on different occasions and to different persons in style 

as different as that to which we refer, is not only to deny the 

supernatural powers which the Scriptures ascribe to him, but 

also to deny that versatility of genius which is ascribed to him 
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words of Christ he must have lab- 
ored in Jerusalem oftener and longer 
than would appear from the synop- 
tical reports.” Life of Jesus, 249. 
The author of Supernatural Religion 
evades the issue, and says only this: 
“Apologists discover indications of 
athree years’ ministry in Matt. xxiii. 
37, Luke xiii. 34; ‘ How often,’ etc. ; 
and also in Luke xiii. 32 f.: ‘To-day, 


to-morrow and the third day.’” ii’ 


453. 

1“The teaching of the one is 
totally different from that of the 
others, in spirit, form and termin- 
ology;.and although there are un- 
doubtedly fine sayings throughout 
the work, in the prolix discourses 
of the fourth gospel there is not a 


single characteristic of the simple 
eloquence of the Sermon on the 
Mount.” Sup. Rel., ii. 464. “It is 
impossible that Jesus can have two 
such diametrically opposed systems 
of teaching—one purely moral, the ~ 
other wholly dogmatic; one ex- 
pressed in wonderfully terse, clear, 
brief sayings and parables, the other 
in long, involved and diffuse dis- 


courses; one clothed in the great 


language of humanity, the other 
concealed in obscure, philosophic 
terminology ; and that these should 
have been kept so distinct as they 
are in the Synoptics on the one 
hand, and the fourth gospel on the 
other.” Ib. 470. 
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by all intelligent unbelievers: and that the occasions and per- 
sons are different can be seen by a glance at these in the seve- 
ral Gospels. As to his representation of himself, his divinity 
is not less explicitly asserted in the Synoptics than in John, it 
is only asserted less frequently and discussed less elaborately. 
That this should be the case can appear strange only to those 
who deny his divinity, as the objectors do. As to the terms of 
salvation, while faith is made more conspicuous in the speeches 
recorded by John, its necessity is constantly implied in the 
obedience emphasized in the Synoptics. The final test sub- 
mitted at the close of the Sermon on the Mount, “He that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them,” “He that 
heareth these sayings of mine and doeth them not,” turns upon 
the faith or the unbelief on which the two courses of ac- 
tion depend; the supreme blessing pronounced on Peter was 
for a confession of his faith ; faith is made explicitly a condi- 
tion of salvation in the apostolic commission as preserved by 
Mark, and by implication in that preserved by Matthew ; and, 
in a word, all the matter of the three Gospels is evidently in- 
tended to lead men to faith in Christ as a necessary condition 
of salvation? He who has learned the simple fundamental 
lesson of the New Testament, that faith and obedience are 
both necessary to the final salvation of accountable beings, 
can find no difficulty in the fact that now one of these condi- 
tions and then the other receives especial emphasis. 

5. The style of the speeches of Jesus is made the ground pet aries 
of another objection to the genuineness of the fourth Gospel, writer ana 
The style of the speeches is the same in its general features, oacdee ne 
with that of the narrative, and from this it is inferred that Jesus is the 
they can not be the real speeches of Jesus as they would be oe 
recalled by an Apostle; but that they are fictitious speeches 
composed by the author and put into the lips of Jesus” In 

1His divine authority and son- the evident traces of artificial con- 
ship are affirmed in the following struction in the discourses and dia- 
passages: Matt. vii. 22; x. 1; xi.27; logues of the fourth gospel, and the 
xiii. 41; xvi. 16, 17, 27; xviii. 20; more closely these are examined 
xxii. 42-45; xxv. 31-34; xxviii. 20; the more clear does it become that 


Mark ii. 5-10; Luke xxiv. 49. they are not genuine reports of the 
2 We have already pointed out teachings of Jesus, but mere ideal 


that John 

can not be 
the writer 
of both the 
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answer to this we remark, that while the last supposition, if 
true, would account for the sameness of style, it can as readily 
be accounted for on a different hypothesis. If we suppose, as 
the genuineness of the Gospel would require, that Jesus ac- 
tually spoke in the style represented, the similarity of style is 
at once accounted for by the natural inclination of an admir- 
ing disciple to adopt the style of his teacher. It is certain 
that, whether John wrote this Gospel or not, his whole mental 
and moral nature was deeply impressed by Jesus while living, 
and that during the half century and more in which he had 
preached and meditated upon the sayings of Jesus previous to 
the supposed date of this book, this impression was made still 
deeper; why then should it be thought strange that in speak- 
ing on the same subject with his adored Lord, he should have 
learned to employ the same vocabulary, and to frame his sen- 
tences in the same style? Again, it should be remembered 
that in writing his Gospel, John was translating into Greek 
both the speeches of Jesus, which had been uttered in the 
current Hebrew, and his own thoughts, which were conceived 
in the same tongue. It is the style of this translation which 
we are considering, and not the original style of either John 
or Jesus. But the style in which a writer translates his own 
thoughts into a foreign language and that in which he trans- 
lates the speeches of another must necessarily be the same so 
far as fidelity to the original will allow. 

6. The last objection which we shall notice is based on the 
style of the Apostle John. It is claimed by recent skeptics 
in general, that John was certainly the author of the Apoca- 


compositions by the author of the 
fourth gospel. The speeches of John 
the Baptist, the discourses of Jesus, 
and the reflections of the evangelist 
himself, are marked by the same 
peculiarity of style, and proceed 
from the same mind.” Sup. Rel., ii. 
471. As regards this assertion con- 
cerning John the Baptist, we may 
remark that the speeches quoted 
from him in the fourth gospel are 


necessarily different from those in 
the Synoptics; for whereas the latter 
were all spoken before the baptism 
of Jesus, the former were all uttered 
after that event and after the temp- 
tation; yet it is also true that the 
latter speeches are closely connected 
in matter with the former, and they 
follow the same train of thought re-. 
specting Jesus. 
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lypse, and that the radical difference in style between that Apocalypse 
book and the fourth Gospel forbids the supposition that he nee 
also wrote the latter.’ It is claimed, and it is admitted, that 

while the latter composition is written in purer Greek than 

any other book of the New Testament, the Apocalypse is re- 
markable for its Hebraisms, and other defects in style. This 
difference was observed by the Greek writers of the early 
church; and it is one of the causes which led many in that 

period to deny the genuineness of the Apocalypse; for then 

no doubt existed as to the genuineness of the Gospel.? It is 


1“ Tt is impossible to assume that 
the author of the gospel was one 
and the same person with the author 
of the Apocalypse, but it is equally 
impossible to ignore the fact that 
the evangelist conceived himself in 
place of the Apocalyptic writer, and 
meant to use the weight of John’s 
name for the purposes of his gos- 
pel,” ete. Baur, Church History, i. 
154. “ Whilst a strong family like- 
ness exists between the epistles [of 
John] and the gospel, and they ex- 
hibit close analogies both in thought 
and language, the Apocalypse, on 
the contrary, is so different from 
them in language, in style, in re- 
ligious views and terminology, that 
it is almost impossible to believe 
that the writer of the one could be 
the author of the other.” Sup. Rel., 
li. 386. ‘‘ We think it must be ap- 
parent to every unprejudiced per- 
son that the Apocalypse singularly 
corresponds in every respect—lan- 
guage, construction and thought— 
with what we are told of the char- 
acter of the apostle John by the 
synoptic gospels and by tradition, 
and that the internal evidence, 
therefore, accords with the external 
in attributing the composition of 
the Apocalypse to that apostle.” 
Ib, 406. 


2Dionysius of Alexandria, who 
wrote about the middle of the third 
century, is quoted by Eusebius as 
closing a discussion of this question 
with the following remarks: ‘‘ We 
may also notice how the phraseology 
of the Gospel and the Epistle differs 
from the Apocalypse. For the 
former are written not only irrep- 
rehensibly as it regards the Greek 
language, but are most elegant in 
diction, and inthe whole structure of 
the style. It would require much 
to discover any barbarism or sole- 
cism, or any odd peculiarity of ex- 
pression at all in them. For, as is 
to be presumed, he was endued 
with all the requisites for his dis- 
course, the Lord having granted 
him both that of knowledge and 
that of expression and style. That 
the latter, however, saw a revela- 
tion, and received knowledge and 
prophecy, I do not deny. But I 
perceive that his dialect and lan- 
guage is not very accurate Greek; 
but that he uses barbarous idioms, 
and in some places solecisms which 
it is now unnecessary to select; for 
neither would I have any one sup- 
pose that Iam saying these things 
by way of derision, but only with 
the view to point out the great dif- 
ference between the writings of 


As to the 
evidence 
for Acts. 
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one of the singular revolutions which characterize skeptical 


thought, that in the hands of modern unbelievers the scales 
have turned, and the shafts of doubt are hurled in the oppo- 
site direction. In reply to this it is urged by those who be- 
lieve in the early date of the Apocalypse, that time sufficient 
elapsed between that date (a. D. 68) and the date of the Gos- 
pel (95-97) to allow a marked improvement in the author’s 
use of the Greek language, especially as he spent this period 
of his life among a cultivated people whose native tongue was 
Greek.1 By those who assign to the Apocalypse the later 
date (96) and allow no great difference of time between it and 
John’s other writings, it is answered, that the Hebraisms of 
the former are to be accounted for by the fact that the book is 
to a large extent a reproduction of the imagery of the Old 
Testament prophets, and that it therefore of necessity assumed 
much of their style. Either answer suffices to show that the 
objection furnishes no adequate reason for denying the genu- 


ineness of the Gospel. 


Modern skeptics admit that the author of Acts and of the 
third Gospel was the same person,’ but they are divided 


these men.” Hccles. Hist., vil. 25. 
Dionysius makes other remarks on 
the general question which are 
echoed by modern disputants. 

1“ Nor is it difficult to see that in 
any case intercourse with a Greek- 
speaking people would in a short 
time naturally reduce the style of 
the author of the Apocalypse to that 
of the author of the Gospel.” West- 
cott, Introduction to John, \xxxvi. 

2“The language of the Apoca- 
lypse, in fact, is more akin to the 
Hebrew than to the Greek, and 
while the fourth gospel proceeds in 
propositions of the usual historical 
and narrative character, the Apoca- 
lypse is occupied with visions and 
imagery corresponding to the He- 
brew diction of the Old Testament, 
especially to its prophetic and 
sacred forms of speech.” Prof. 


Lee, Introduction to Revelation, Bible 
Commentary, 455. 

“Tt is generally admitted, al- 
though not altogether without ex- 
ception, that the author of the 
third synoptic Gospel likewise 
composed the Acts of the Apostles. 
The linguistic and other peculiari- 
ties which distinguished the Gos-_ 
pel, are equally prominent in the 
Acts.” Sup. Rel. iii. 82. “There 
can be no doubt that the Acts of 
the Apostles were written by the 
author of the third Gospel, and 
form a continuation of that work. 
It is not necessary to stop and 
prove this proposition, which has 
never been seriously contested. 
The preface which is at the begin- 
ning of each work, the dedication 
of both to Theophilus, and the per- 
fect resemblance of style and ideas, 
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among themselves on the question whether that author was 
Luke. Some scholars of the Tiibingen school deny that Luke 
had any connection with the authorship; but Baur himself, 
while denying that he composed the narrative as we have it, 
supposed that he left memoranda which were used in the final 
composition. Renan, on the contrary, though he unites with 
the rest in denying that the book is true to history, contends 
that Luke is certainly the author of the whole book.’ The 
only ground on which its genuineness is denied, is its alleged 
untruthfulness. It is held that it was written for the purpose 
of covering up an unreconciled hostility between Paul and the 
other Apostles, and that to this end many facts were distorted 
and some invented. The merits of this allegation will be 
considered in Part Third of this book; but even if it is true, 
it has no material bearing on the question of the genuineness 
of the book; for on the rationalistic hypothesis which denies 
inspiration, Luke may as well be charged with the fraud, as a : 
later Christian writer. Whether the charge is true or false, 

then, it affords no ground for doubting the genuineness of Acts. 


Position as 


The genuineness of the Epistles to the Galatians and Ro- j7 Gi), 


are abundant demonstration of the 
fact.” Renan, Apostles 13, 14 


journey of the Apostle, from the 
hand of Luke, may have formed 


1“ *® careful study of the con- 
‘tents of the Acts can not, we think, 
leaye any doubt that the work 
could not have been written by 
any companion or intimate friend 
of the Apostle Paul. * * * It 
is unreasonable to suppose that a 
friend or companion could have 
written so unhistoric and defective 
a history of the Apostle’s life and 
teaching. The Pauline epistles are 
nowhere directly referred to, but 
where we can compare the narra- 
tive and representations of Acts 
with the statements of the Apostle, 
they are strikingly contradictory.” 
Sup. Re. iii. 51. ‘It may not be 
impossible that sketches, collec- 
tions, narratives, chronicles, es- 
pecially those concerning the last 


the foundation of the Acts. * * * 
In such passages the author is 
very willing to be considered as 
one person with Luke; but he 
did not venture to declare himself 
in the character of Luke as the 
writer of the Acts of the Apostles, 
for he was well aware of the differ- 
ence in dates, and could not so 
completely escape from his own 
identity.” Baur, Life of Pav, i. 
12,13. Renan, after affirming and 
arguing that the author of the third 
Gospel must be the author of Acts, 
closes the discussion of the ques- 
tion by saying: ‘ Webelieve, then, 
that the author of the third Gospel 
was really Luke, the disciple of 
Paul.” Apostles, 19. 


tians, Ro- 
mans, 

I. Corinthi- 
ans, IT. Cor- 
inthians. 


I. Thessalo- 
nians. 

II. Thessa- 
lonians. 
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mans, and of both of those to the Corinthians is conceded, as 
we have already stated, by all modern skeptics.' There is no 
internal evidence in conflict with that which we have presented 
in Chapter IV., not even in the estimation of the most de- 
structive critics of the present age, except with reference to 
the last two chapters of Romans which are held in doubt by 
some of them.’ 

The genuineness of first and second Thessalonians, the 
carliest of Paul’s writings, and probably the earliest writings 
of the New Testament, was never questioned until recent 
times, and that of the first Epistle was not assailed until the 
publication of Baur’s Life of Paul.* This author bases his re- 
jection of the first Epistle chiefly on the following grounds: 
First, that a large part of it contains nothing that the Thessa- 
lonians did not already know, being an extended account of 
their conversion ; second, that it contains “ reminiscences” of 
other Epistles known to have been written at a later date than is 
claimed for this; third, that it contains different and later views 
of the second coming of Christ (iv. 14-18) than are expressed in 
I. Corinthians. In regard to the second Epistle, he holds that 
it borrows its idea of Anti-Christ (ii. 1-8) from the Apoca- 
lypse, and must therefore be later than that book; and that 
the caution about testing the genuineness of any epistle pur- 
porting to come from him by the salutation being written in 
his own hand (ii. 2; iii. 17) implies that it was written after 
many other of his epistles instead of being among his first.* 


1“There has never been -the 4? Baur, Life of Paul, i. 352-365; 


slightest suspicion of un-authen- 
ticity cast on these four epistles, 
and they bear so incontestably the 
character of Pauline originality, 
that there is no conceivable ground 
for the assertion of critical doubts 
in their case.” Baur, Inje of Paul, 
i. 246. “¢ Epistles unquestioned 
and unquestionable; namely, the 
epistle to the Galatians, the two 
epistles to the Corinthians, and the 
epistle to the Romans.” Renan, Infe 
of Paul, 10. 


Sup. Rel. iii. 330-336. 

3“The second of the Epistles 
has already been attacked by criti- 
cism; but the first has as yet ex- 
cited no suspicions.” i. 85. 

*“The chief part of the epistle 
is nothing but a lengthy version of 
the history of the conversion of 
the Thessalonians, as we know it 
from Acts. It contains nothing 
that the Thessalonians would not 
already know, and the author may 
have taken his account of the 
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In regard to the first of these objections it is sufficient to 
say, that it is common with Paul, as with all other teachers, to 
remind persons of what they know when giving them encour- 
agement and exhortation. In regard to the second, it is 
obviously a mere assumption to say that the ideas and words 
common to this and other epistles are reminiscences by a later 
writer, when they may have been, as they purport to be, but 
repetitions characteristic of the same writer; and that while 
the account of the second coming of Christ, given in I. Thessa- 
lonians is certainly different from that in I. Corinthians, there 
is no ground for the assertion that it is of later origin. As to 
the conception of Anti-Christ, it is begging the question to 
say that it originated in the Apocalypse; for it certainly may 
have originated with Paul. As to the autograph salutation, 
it seems that one or more letters purporting to have come 
from Paul had actually been received in Thessalonica (ii. 2), 
and there could be no better occasion than this for giving the 
sign by which all of his genuine letters could be known. 
Renan says of all these objections that they are “ without 
value;” and of the Anti-Christ, that this idea did not origi- 
nate with the Apocalypse, for it was current at a much earlier 
period.’ Thus we have the judgment of one learned Ration- 


transaction either from the Acts or 
from some other source.” Life of 
Paul, 1. 85. “In addition to all 
this, we find in the narrative remi- 
niscences more or less distinct, of 
other Pauline epistles, particularly 
of those to the Corinthians.” Ib. 
86. “It is scarcely probable that 
an author who expresses his views 
of the last things with such caution 
and reserve, as in I. Cor. 15, should, 
in a writing of earlier date, have 
entered into the question so fully 
and given evidence of a belief en- 
tirely preoccupied with Rabbinical 
opinions.” Jb. 91. “There can be 
no doubt, when we consider it, 
that the key to the chief passage of 
the epistle, and therefore to the 


aim and character of the whole 
writing, is to be found in the 
Apocalypse. The Apocalypse is 
the earliest writing in which we 
find the concrete representation of 
a personal Anti-Christ.” J6. 324. 
In reference to the autograph salu- 
tation, he says: ‘‘ Are we to sup- 
pose that, at the time when the 
Apostle had written hardly any 
epistles at all, pretended Pauline 
ones had already made their ap- 
pearance, which called for caution 
in discriminating, such as is here 
given (ii. 2), or could he foresee so 
distinctly, even so early as this, that 
he would have a large correspond- 
ence afterward?"’ Jb. 95. 

1“Not the slightest doubt has 


Ephesians, 
Colossians, 
Philemon. 


the time of Caligula.” 
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alist against that of another in regard to these objections, while 
the objections are in themselves so trivial as to scarcely deserve 
serious attention. 

The three Epistles, Ephesians, Colossians and Philemon, 
may be considered together, both because they all purport to 
have been written at one time, and to have been carried to 
their destination by two messengers traveling together ;' and 
because the former two are assailed on common grounds. The 
principal ground on which Baur rejects these two is, that they 
appear to him to contain the doctrine of Gnosticism, a heresy 


which came into existence after the death of Paul.” 


Renan 


finds echoes of the same doctrine in them, yet he admits the 


genuineness of Colossians.° 


been raised by serious criticism 
against the authenticity of the 
epistle to the Galatians, the two 
epistles to the Corinthians, or the 
epistle to the Romans; while the 
arguments on which are founded 
the attacks on the two epistles to 
the Thessalonians and that to the 
Philippians are without value.” 
Apostles, 35. ‘“‘The only serious 
difficulty which has been raised 
against the epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians results from the theory of 
the Anti-Christ expounded in the 
second chapter of the second 
epistle, a theory apparently identi- 
cal with that of the Apocalypse, 
and which would consequently 
lead us to suppose that Nero was 
already dead when the piece was 
written. But this objection per- 
mits itself to be overcome, as we 
shall see in the present volume. The 
author of the Apocalypse did noth- 
ing more than apply to his day a 
collection of ideas, one part of 
which dated back to the very sour- 
ces of the Christian belief, while 
the other was introduced toward 
Paul, 11. 


The charge of Gnosticism is 


‘The reign of Caligula began a. p. 


37. 

1Tychicus bore the epistles to 
the Ephesians and Colossians (Eph. 
vi. 21, 22; Col. iv. 7, 8); Onesimus 
accompanied him (Col. iv. 9), bear- 
ing the note to Philemon (Phil. 11, 
12); and all were written while the 
writer was in prison (Eph. iii. 1; 
iv. 1; Colviv. 10,418) Phils ie 

? “The numerous echoes of Gnos- 
ticism and its peculiar doctrines 
which are to be found in the three 
epistles to the Ephesians, Colos- 
sians and Philippians, are sufficient, 
had we no other ground to go upon, 
to fix the position of these works 
in the post-apostolic age.’ Church 
History, i. 127. See also ii. 6-81. 

>“ The epistle to the Colossians 
has been subjected to the test of 
much graver objections. Certain it 
is that expressions made use of in 
this epistle to designate the role of 
Jesus in the bosom of the Divinity, 
as Creator and prototype of all cre- 
ation (i. 15), show very plainly 
alongside the language of certain 
epistles, and appear to favor the 
style of the writings attributed to 
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based upon statements concerning the divinity of Christ, and 
the ranks and orders of angelic beings, which these epis- 
tles contain. Eph. i. 20-23; iii. 8-12; vi. 11,12; Col. i. 15- 
18. But these conceptions can be regarded as unapostolic 
only by men who deny the divinity of Christ and reject the 
revelations in Scripture concerning the spirit world. To a 
mind not thus prepossessed the objection has no force. A 
special objection to Ephesians is based on its similarity to Co- 
-lossians.. These writers are not willing to admit that Paul eee 
could write two epistles near the same time so nearly alike ; Ephesians; 
and yet Renan suggests that Ephesians may have been writ- 
ten by one of Paul’s companions while his mind was preoccu- 
pied with the words and thoughts of Colossians. If one of 
these might do it, why not Paul himself? It is a common 
experience of letter writers, when writing several letters to 
different persons at one sitting, to use in all of them much of 
the same matter ; and why may not Paul have done the same, 
especially as these two churches were located in the same 
country and were exposed to similar dangers?” Another ob- 
jection to the genuineness of Ephesians is based upon the fact 
that the persons addressed were strangers to the writer, and 


Special ob- 


John. In reading such passages we 
imagine ourselves in complete 
Gnosticism. * * * Nothing in 
all this, however, is decisive. If 
the epistle to the Colossians is the 
work of Paul (as we believe it to 
be), it was written in the latter part 
of the Apostle’s life, at a period in 
which his biography is very ob- 
scure.”’ Paul, 11, 12. 

1“ Ag goon as we admit the 
epistle to the Colossians to be a 
work of Paul’s, the question puts 
itself as follows: How could Paul 
pass his time in disfiguring one of 
his works, in repeating himself, in 
making a common letter out of a 
topical and particular one? This 
is not exactly impossible; but it is 
quite improbable.” Paul, 17. These 


words of Renan are almost a copy 
from Baur’s Lite of Paul, ii. 2. 
De Wette, a German scholar who 
died 1849, was the first to deny the 
genuineness of this Epistle. 

2“The resemblance of this gen- 
eral epistle [Ephesians] to the Co- 
lossians might have resulted either 
from the fact of one man’s writing 
several letters in a few days, and 
through preoccupation with a cer- 
tain number of fixed ideas uncon- 
sciously falling into the same ex- 
pressions; or from the circumstance 
of Paul’s directing Timothy or 
Tychicus to compose the circular 
letter after the model of the epistle 
to the Colossians, but with the re- 
jection of everything of a topical 
nature.” Ib. 18. 


e 


to Phile- 
mon. 
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their faith a matter of hearsay; whereas Paul planted the 
church in Ephesus and lived three years in the midst of it. 
If it were certain that the epistle was addressed to the church 
at Ephesus, this objection would have more force than either 
of the preceding (Eph. i. 15; iv. 20, 21); yet even in that 
case it would appear very strange that a forger, at a later 
date, should represent the Apostle as being a stranger to 
that church. But although this objection is urged with vehe- 
mence by Rationalists, they admit, what is well known, that 
the words “at Ephesus” in the salutation of the epistle are of 
doubtful genuineness, and that many scholars both ancient 
and modern have held that the Epistle was addressed to no 


particular church, or if to any, to that at Laodicea.’ Comp. 


Col. iv. 16. 


Of the epistle to Philemon, Renan remarks, “ Paul alone, 
as far as it appears, was able to write this little masterpiece.” ? 
Yet Baur rejects it on the singular ground that the story of 


1“Tn addition to these considera- 
tions regarding the external form of 
the epistle. we have further to con- 
sider that if it was actually ad- 
dressed to the Ephesians, it can not 
possibly have been written by Paul. 
They were a church in the midst of 
which he had lived for a consider- 
able time, and with which he was 
intimately acquainted; and how 
could he write to them as to a 
church that was strange to him, and 
speak of their faith as a thing he 
had learned about through others.” 
Comp.i.15. The title and address 
which are found in the text (i. 1) 
are doubtful; but even in the case 
that the epistle was not an epistle 
to the Ephesians, even though the 
local address were wanting alto- 
gether, orran thus: ‘To the Lao- 
diceans,” this indistinctness and 
uncertainty of the destination 
(which even in the last case is not 
removed) would of themselves af- 


ford a presumption against the 
Pauline origin of the epistle.” 
Baur, Paul, ii. 5, 6. The presump- 
tion last spoken of in the extract is 
not apparent; for certainly Paul 
may have written an epistle intend- 
ed as a kind of circular address to 
several churches and without a local 
address. 

Renan, while denying the genu- 
ineness of the Epistle has this to 
say about its destination: ‘The | 
perusal of the so-called epistle to 
the Ephesians will therefore be suf- 
ficient to lead us to suspect that the 
writing in question was not ad- 
dressed to the church of Ephesus. 
The testimony of the MSS. t:ans- 
forms these suspicions into certain- 
ty.” Paul, 14, 15. For the testi- 
mony of the MSS. and other ancient 
documents, see the notes of Tisch- 
endorf, Tregelles, or Westcott and 
Hort wn loco. 

* Life of Paul, 13. 
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Onesimus involved in its allusions, has the air of a romance. 
The story is certainly an interesting one, but none of its inci- 
dents are at all improbable, unless a selfish age like ours should 
so regard the wonderful generosity manifested in the case by 
Paul. 

Baur claims the credit of being the first author to raise a Philippians 
doubt concerning the genuineness of the epistle to the Philip- 
pians.” He bases his doubt; first, on the Gnostic ideas and 
expressions which he claims to find in it; especially in ii. 6 ; 
second, on the want of a motive or occasion for writing it; 
and third, on the assumed incredibility of its assertions con- 
cerning the effects of Paul’s preaching on the Pretorian 
guard and on Cesar’s household.* Phil. i. 12; iv. 22, The 


1 After stating the facts which 
make up the story of Onesimus, 
Baur says: “This is a very re- 
markable concurrence of chances, 
such as rarely indeed takes place.” 
And again he says: “Thus it can 
not be called either an impossible 
or an improbable construction of 
this Epistle, if we regard it as a 
Christian romance serving to con- 
vey a genuine Christian idea.” 
Tnfe of Paul, ii. 82, 84. So acute a 
writer could scarcely feel satisfied 
with such an effort, and he betrays 
his anticipation of what the learned 
world would think of it by the fol- 
lowing reflections: ‘In the case 
of this Epistle, more than any other, 
if criticism should inquire for evi- 
dence in favor of its apostolic name, 
it seems liable to the reproach of 
hypercriticism, of exaggerated sus- 
picion and restless doubt, from the 
attacks of which nothing is safe. 
What has criticism to do with this 
short, attractive, graceful and 
friendly letter, inspired as it is by 
the noblest Christian feeling, and 
which has never yet been touched 
by the breath of suspicion ?”’ Ib. 80. 


2“ The critic who first ventured 
to cast doubt on the genuineness of 
the Epistle to the Ephesians, [De 
Wette] has lately asserted of the 
Epistle to the Philippians that its 
genuineness is above all question. 
It is true that no sufficient reasons 
have been alleged as yet for doubt- 
ing its apostolic origin; yet I think 
there are such reasons, and I deem 
it necessary to state shortly for the 
further consideration of criticism, 
what they are.”’ Ib. ii. 45. 

’“This Epistle, like the two we 
have just discussed, is occupied 
with Gnostic ideas and expressions, 
and that not in the way of contro- 
versy with Gnostics, but employing 
them, with the necessary modifica- 
tions, for its own purposes. The 
passage ii. 6, one of great import- 
ance for dogmatics, and of as great 
difficulty, can scarcely be explained 
save on the supposition that the 
writer’s mind was filled with cer- 
tain Gnostic ideas current at the 
time.” (Ib. 45, 46). ‘Connected 
with this there is another con- 
sideration which must count as 
an important element in judging ot 
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first of these objections has been answered in answering the 
same when arrayed against Ephesians and Colossians (page 
158); the second is contradicted by the epistle itself, for an 
occasion is indicated in ii. 19-28, and a motive in the exhor- 
tations with which it abounds; and the third evinces a most 
unreasonable incredulity ; for Paul was guarded night and 
day for two whole years by different soldiers of that guard 
who heard all that he said to his many visitors, and it would 
be strange indeed if he failed to leaven them and through 
them their comrades, and even some of the multitudinous at- 
tendants on the Emperor’s palace, with the doctrine which he 
was incessantly preaching. Even Renan places this epistle 
among those that are “certain;”* and Farrar expresses the 
common judgment of critics when he says, “This epistle is 
genuine beyond the faintest suspicion or shadow of doubt. ee 


the Epistle, viz., that we find no 
motive nor occasion for it, no dis- 
tinct indication of any purpose, or 
of any leading idea.’ (lb. 52). 
“ We have still to consider what is 
said in chap. i. 12, both about the 
progress of the gospel in Rome, 
and of the deep impression which 
the captivity of the Apostle and 
his preaching of the Gospel are 
said to have produced in the whole 
Pretorium and throughout the 
city. This statement stands quite 
alone and unsupported; itis not 
corroborated either by the Epistles 
which profess to have been written 
from the Apostle’s captivity in 
Rome, or from any other quarter. 
Yet the fact is not in itself incredi- 
ble, and no one would have thought 
of calling itin question had not the 
author himself taken up into his 
Epistle another fact which gives us 
so clear an insight into his plot, 
that it is impossible for us to take 
his assertions as simple history. 
The attention which the Gospel 


commanded in the whole Pretori- 
um, and in Rome generally, is sup- 
posed, as we see from iy. 22, to have 
had for one of its consequences 
that there were believers even in 
the imperial household.” 6. 59. 

In his classification of the 
Epistles credited to Paul with refer- 
ence to their genuineness, he has 
the following: ‘Second. Certain 
Epistles, to which, however, ob- 
jections have been raised, namely, 
the two to the Thessalonians and 
the Epistle to the Philippians.” 
Life of Paul, 10. 

2 Farrar, Life and Work of Paul 
c. xlvi. In the same connection 
this author very justly satirizes the 
critics of the Tiibingen school in 
the following terms: ‘ With these 
critics, if an Epistle touches on 
points which make it accord with 
the narrative of the Acts, it was’ 
forged to suit them; if it seems to 
disagree with them, the discrepancy 
shows that it was spurious. If the 
diction is Pauline, it stands forth 
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"ane 
The epistles to Timothy and Titus remained undisputed 7 ena 


until the present century, and now their genuineness is im- a Baus 
pugned only on internal grounds. It is said: First, that 

they are tinged with Gnosticism, which originated after Paul’s 

death ; second, that they indicate a stage of progress in the 
organization of the church which was not attained during 

Paul’s life; and third, that there is no place in Paul’s career 

for the journeys and incidents to which they allude.’ Other 
objections of less importance are urged, but by these three the 
question is to be settled. 

It is admitted that the false teachings against which Timo- Answer to 
thy and Titus were warned (I. Tim. i. 1-7; vi. 20, 21; Titus aa 
i. 13-16; iii. 9-11) were in part of the same nature as Cane 
cism, but it is a baseless assumption to affirm that no such 
teaching was introduced before the death of Paul. The her- 
etical ideas had not been systematized as they were afterward, 
but such ideas always exist in a nebulous form before they are 
reduced to a system. That they are noticed in these epistles, 
and alluded to in the earlier epistles to the Ephesians, the 
Colossians and the Philippians, instead of throwing doubt on 
the genuineness of these documents, simply proves that these 
ideas were propagated at this early date. 

That a more advanced organization of the church is indi- phil 
cated in these epistles than existed before Paul’s death, is an- 


as a proved imitation; if it is un- 
Pauline, it could not have pro- 
ceeded from the Apostle.” 

1“T was the first to assert, and 
to give evidence for the assertion, 
that in these heretics [those com- 
batted in the Epistles] we recognize 
throughout the familiar features of 
Gnosticism; and nothing of im- 
portance has since been urged 
against this view.” Baur, Life of 
Paul, ii. 99. “A second point in 
the criticism of the Pastoral Epis- 
tles, and one of no less import- 
ance than that just spoken of, is 
the reference they contain to the 
government and the external in- 


stitutions of the church. This 
second point is intimately connect- 
ed with the first. The Gnostics, 
as the first heretics properly so 
called, gave the first occasion for 
the Episcopal constitution of the 
church.” Jb. 102. “A further 
point in the criticism of the Pas- 
toral Epistles is that it is impossi- 
ble to find a suitable place for the 
composition of them in the Apos- 
tle’s history as we know it.” 1b. 
103. Renan employs the same ar- 
guments, and dwells with especial 
earnestness upon the last. Life of 
Paul, 12-32. 


to the third. 
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other baseless assumption, and one that can be made only by ~ 
those who deny the credibility of Acts of Apostles: for the 
organization of churches by the appointment of elders or 
bishops, and deacons, the only organization alluded to in these 
epistles, had existed in Judea before the beginning of Paui’s 
missionary tours, and Paul himself thus organized the churclies 
which he planted among the Gentiles.’ 

The third objection is the only one of the three which has 
any real force, and should it be decided that Paul’s life ter- 
minated with his first Roman imprisonment described at the 
close of Acts, its force would be almost if not altogether irre- 
sistible. The following journeys and incidents can find no 
place in his previous life, though many ingenious scholars 
have sought one, viz: his departure from Ephesus for Mace- 
donia, leaving Timothy behind him (J. Tim. i. 3); his labors — 
in Crete where he left Titus (Titus i. 5); his wintering in 
Nicopolis where he desired Titus to join him (iii. 12) ; and his 
journeying through Miletus where Trophimus was left sick, 
and through Corinth where he left Erastus (II. Tim. iv. 20)? 
But this argument has force against the genuineness of these 
Epistles only on the supposition that Paul was not released 
from his first imprisonment in Rome. This supposition is 
adopted by those who reject the Epistles as if it were a settled 
fact; whereas there is positive and uncontradicted testimony 
that he was released, that he performed other labors during 


1 Acts vi. 1-6; xi. 30; xiv. 23; others to prove that they might 


MK. 7, 286 xx, 1S Plated 

_* The various schemes suggested 
by German writers to find a place 
for these events within the period 
covered by Acts are mentioned by 
Renan in the course of his success- 
ful refutation of them. Life of 
Paul, 22-30. Farrar can scarcely 
be said to be too emphatic when he 
says: “If, indeed, St. Paul was 
never liberated from his first, Ro- 
man imprisonment, then the Pas- 
toral Epistles must be forgeries; 
for the attempts of Wieseler and 


have been written during any part 
of the period covered by the narra- 
tive of Acts-—during the three 
years’ stay at Ephesus, for instance, 
or the stay of eighteen months at 
Corinth — sink to the ground not 
only under the weight of their own 
arbitrary hypotheses, but even more 
from the state both of the church 
and of the mind and circumstances 
of the Apostle which these letters 
so definitely manifest.” Life of 
Paul, ec. lv. 
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the interval of freedom, and that he was imprisoned a second 
time before his death. Clement of Rome declares that after 
he had been seven times in bonds, he reached in his preaching 
“the boundary of the West,” ! an expression then used for the 
western boundary of Spain. If Clement uses it in this sense, 
and not, as some suppose, for Rome (a very unnatural mean- 
ing for one living in Rome), we have in his statement the tes- 
timony of a competent witness implying Paul’s release and the 
fulfillment of a cherished purpose to visit Spain.?, The Mura- 
torian Canon, written about A. D. 170, also speaks of Paul’s 
departure from the city into Spain as a well known fact;* and 
Eusebius, who had searched carefully into the early history of 
the church, says that his martyrdom did not take place at the 
time of his first imprisonment, but that he was released, went 
again upon his ministry, and at a second visit to the city was 


put to death.* 


1“By reason of jealousy and 
strife, Paul, by his example, pointed 
out the prize of patient endurance. 
After that he had been seven times 
in bonds, had been driven into 
exile, had been stoned, had 
preached in the East and in the 
West, he won the noble renown 
which was the reward of his faith, 
having taught righteousness to the 
whole world, and having reached 
the boundary of the West; and 
when he had borne his testimony 
before the rulers, so he departed 
from the world and went into the 
holy place, having been found a 
notable pattern of patient endur- 
ance.’”’ Lpistle of Clement, c. v. 
Lightfoot’s Translation. 

2 Romans xv. 28. 

3 The passage concerning Acts is 
defective in the MS., but the words 
on which the evidence turns are 
not. The original document may 
be found in Westcott on the Canon, 
appendix C. It is thus translated 
by Dean Howson, Life and Epistles 


While the first of these testimonies is indeci- 


of Paul, 488. “Luke relates to 
Theophilus events of which he 
was an eye-witness, as also, in a 
separate place he evidently de- 
clares the martyrdom of Peter, but 
[omits] the journey of Paul from 
Rome to Spain.’ Westcott would 
insert the word “‘omits”’ before the 
words “martyrdom of Peter.”’ Can- 
on of New Testament, 214. 

*“ And here Luke, who wrote 
the Acts of the Apostles, after 
showing that Paul passed two 
whole years at Rome as a prisoner 
at large, and that he preached the 
Gospel without restraint, brings 
his history to a close. After plead- 
ing his cause, he is said to have 
been sent again upon the ministry 
of preaching, and after a second 
visit to the city, that he finished 
his life with martyrdom. * * * 
Thus much we have said, to show 
that the martyrdom of the Apostle 
did not take place at that period of 
his stay at Rome, when Luke wrote 
his history.’ Eccles. Hist. c. xxii. 
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sive, and while it is possible that in the second there may be a 
mistake as to the country to which Paul departed, it is scarcely 
possible that they should all be in error as to the fact of his 
release. By the side of this testimony we have that of these - 
three epistles, all well attested by external evidence, and all 
implying journeys and incidents of a later date than the first — 
imprisonment. The conclusion, then, instead of being adverse 
to the genuineness of the epistles, is in favor of the supposition 
that the events implied in them occurred after the author’s 
first imprisonment. Were it Christopher Columbus instead of 
Paul, the date of whose death is in dispute, and should we 
find well authenticated letters purporting to be his, alluding 
to journeys and labors which can not have transpired before 
the supposed date of his death, who would hesitate to decide 
that the date which has been received is erroneous, and that in 
these letters we have an additional chapter of his life? This 
is the conclusion in the present instance that has been reached 
by many of the ablest critics of the present age, not including 
those of the Rationalistic school.' There is only one seeming 
difficulty in the way of this conclusion, and this is the conflict 
which it involves between the return of Paul to Ephesus (I. 
Tim. i. 3) and the saying of Paul to the Ephesian elders, “I 
know that ye all, among whom I went about preaching the 
kingdom, shall see my face no more” (Acts xx. 25). But 
the context shows that whatever positive knowledge of his 
own future he enjoyed at that time was through the prophetic 
foresight of others, not his own—and indeed neither he nor 
any of the apostles claimed to know their own future by their 
prophetic powers. This remark, therefore, can be regarded 
only as a strong statement of his conviction based on the pre- 
dicted bonds and afflictions awaiting him at Jerusalem. Neither 
is this conclusion an afterthought, as is charged by Renan? 
1 Among these we may mention the part of a criminal, who, in 
Alford, Howson and Farrar, and order to meet objections is forced 
the writers on these Epistles in to imagine an ensemble of facts 
Lange’s Commentary and in the which have no connection with 
Bible Commentary. anything known. These isolated 


? “All this, it must be confessed, hypotheses, defenceless and discon. 
resembles an artificial defence on nected from all precedents, are, in 
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gotten up to meet the objection; for although it was doubtless 
the objection which led to the investigation, the result reached 

is self-consistent and commends itself to acceptance independ- 
ently of the objection. It adds a most thrillingly interesting? 
chapter to the biograpby of Paul, one that throws a halo of in- 
tenser glory over the sunset of a glorious life. 

The question of the genuineness of Hebrews refers not go Hebrews. 
much to its Pauline authorship as to its authorship by some 
apostolic man: for, as we have before stated (p. 119), its author- 
ship has been in dispute from a very early period even among 

those who have accepted it as genuine Scripture The argu- 
ments from internal evidence which have been arrayed against 
its Pauline origin are more numerous than forcible. They 
are based partly on the style, which is said to be materially 
different from that of Paul’s undisputed epistles, and partly 
on statements which it is said Paul could not have made. In 
regard to the former, the specifications of which are too numer- 
ous and minute for discussion here, it is sufficient to say that 
the departures from Paul’s usual style which are found in the 
epistle are not more numerous than are the words and forms 
of expression which are peculiar to Paul, so that the latter 
serve as an offset to the former, and take away the force of the 
objection” As to statements which Paul could not have made, 


the law, asign of guilt, in criticism in Davidson’s Introduction to the 
the sign of apocryphal” Paul 21. NewTestamentand in Farrar’s Ear- 


Contrary to his usual custom M. 
Renan here indulges in strong 
words while his arguments are 
proportionately weak. 

1 The crowning act of this inim- 
itable story is set forth by Farrar 
(Life of Paul, c. 55) with an elo- 
quence which has seldom been 
eqnaled. 

2The reader will find the argu- 
ments on this ground in the Intro- 
duction to this Epistle in Lange’s 
Commentary, and those on the op- 
posite side in the corresponding 
place in the Bible Commentary. 
The question is also discussed 


ly Days,c. xvii. Farrar enumerates 
ten facts by which to identify the 
author; but all of them except the 
one mentioned above, so far as 
they are facts and not inferences, 
agree fully as well with the suppo- 
sition of a Pauline authorship as 
of any other. They are these: 

“J, The writer was a Jew, for he 
writes as though heathendom were 
practically non-existent. 2. He was 
a Hellenist,for he exclusively quotes 
the Septuagint version, even where 
it diverges from the original He- 
brew. 3. He had been subjected 
to Alexandrian training; for he 
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the one which is urged with the greatest confidence is his state- 
ment that the great salvation which was at first spoken through 
the Lord, “ was confirmed unto us by them that heard” (Heb. 
ii. 3). Of this it is said, “The author was not an Apostle, for 
he classes himself with those who had been taught by the 
Apostles.”! True, he classes himself with those who had been 
‘taught by the original Apostles concerning the words that had 
been spoken by Jesus, and this was certainly true of Paul; for 
although he was an Apostle, and although he received by direct 
revelation, as he affirms (Gal. i. 12) a knowledge of the gos- 
pel, yet it is true that his knowledge of the personal ministry 
of Jesus was derived from the older Apostles, partly before his 
own conversion and partly after it. The very warfare which he 
waged against the name of Jesus before his conversion implies a 
knowledge, though imperfect, of the life and teaching of Jesus. 
All this he obtained, directly or indirectly, from the older 
apostles, and it is to this that the remark under discussion has 
reference. Moreover, in his speech at Antioch in Pisidia 
Paul refers his hearers for evidence concerning the career of 


shows a deep impress of Alexan- Romans. 9. He wrote before the 


drian thought, and quotes from 
Alexandrian MSS. of the Septua- 
gint without pausing to question 
the accuracy of the renderings. 4. 
He was a man of great eloquence, 
of marked originality, of wide 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and 
of remarkable gifts in the applica- 
tion of Scripture arguments. 5. 
He was a friend of Timotheus, for 
he proposes to visit the Jewish 
churches in his company. 6. He 
was known to his readers, and 
writes to them in a tone of author- 
ity. 7. He was not an apostle, for 
he classes himself with those who 
had been taught by the apostles. 
8. The apostle by whom he had 
been taught was St, Paul, for he 
largely though independently 
adopts his phraseology, and makes 
a special use of the Epistle to the 


destruction of Jerusalem, and while 


the temple services were. still con- 
tinuing. 10. It is doubtful whether 
he had ever been at Jerusalem, for 
his references to the temple and its 
ritual seem to apply, not indeed ta 
the temple of Onios at Leontopolis, 
but mainly to the tabernacle as de- 
scribed in the Septuagint version 
of the Pentateuch.” 

1 Among those who have doubted 
the Pauline authorship, the major- 
ity in former times ascribed it to 
Luke; but in recent years the opin- 
ion firstadvanced by Martin Luther 
that Apollos is the author, has been 
revived, and it has been adopted by 
a number of eminent scholars. The 
arguments in favor of this opinion 
are forcibly presented by Farrar in 
the chapter last cited from his Early 
Days of Christianity. 
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Jesus and his resurrection from the dead, not to his own testi-. 
mony, but to that of those who came with Jesus from Galilee, 
“Who,” he says, “are now his witnesses to the people” (Acts 
xiii. 26-31). The statement in question, then, could have 
been made by Paul, because it harmonizes both with the facts 
of the case and with his habit on other occasions. We con- 
clude that there is no sufficient ground to abandon the gen- 
erally received opinion that Paul wrote the epistle; and none 
at all to doubt that it came from the midst of the apostolic 
age. 

The only internal evidence that has been urged against the J#™°s? 016 

ground of 
Hpistle of James by believers, was based on the opinion held doubt; 
by a few, that its doctrine of justification is contradictory to 
that of Paul ;’ but, as is now universally conceded, there is no 
such contradiction, and the objection has been abandoned. By 
Rationalists its genuineness has been questioned on the ground 
of a supposed allusion to the Epistle to the Hebrews in the 
use made of the history of Rahab. As Hebrews was written 
at too late a date for James to have seen it, an allusion to that 
epistle could not have been made by him.? But the fact of an 
allusion is imaginary ; for the incident in which Rahab figured 
has ever been familiar to readers of the Old Testament, and 
any Jewish writer might have referred to it independently of 
others. 

The Rationalists of the Tibingen school deny the genuine-!. Peter 
ness of the First Epistle of Peter solely on the ground of 
their favorite theory that there was an antagonism between 
Paul and Peter to the end of their days, and that this Epistle, 
in common with some others and the Book of Acts, was writ- 


present 
ground. 


1The alleged contradiction lies once urged this objection, but he 
between James ii. 24 and Romans afterward withdrew it. 
iii. 28, but the context in the latter *This objection is adopted by 
epistle shows that Paul speaks of Baur from De Wette, and the for- 
the work of a perfectly righteous mer adds the remark that ‘‘ Every 
life, and inthe former Jamesspeaks unprejudiced person must see that 
of those works of special divine an epistle which contains refer- 
command by which faith 1s tested ences to that to the Hebrews must 
and on which for this reason jus- be post-Pauline.” Life of Paul, ii 
tification is dependent. Luther 308, n. 1. 
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ten for the purpose of making it appear that this antagonism 
did not exist. But the theory is based on a false assumption 
and the inferences drawn from it must therefore be groundless. 
There is in fact nothing within the Epistle to furnish the slight- 
est ground for doubt that it was written by Peter; its genu- 
ineness has never been doubted except by a very few persons ; * 
and even Renan remarks that “ The First Epistle of Peter is 
one of the writings of the New Testament which are the most 
anciently and most unanimously cited as authentic.” ” 
IL. Peter: With the Second Epistle it is far different. Although the 
Peter once in its favor is very positive and explicit (see 
p- 121), yet many believers have in the earliest as well as in 
the latest times, doubted its genuineness, while unbelievers 
have rejected it both for the reasons which have led believers 
to doubt it, and for reasons growing out of their own unbelief 
in miracles and in prophecy, both of which are attested in the 
ae oa of Epistle. The specifications on which these doubts are based 
may all be grouped under three heads; first, differences of 
style between this and the First Epistle ; second, remarks and 
expressions which it is thought that Peter would not have 
used ; and third, a supposed copying from the Epistle of Jude 
to which it is thought that Peter would not have resorted. 
Answer to 1. That a striking difference of style exists between the 
the first. ° ° : 
two Epistles is admitted by all competent scholars, yet the 
striking similarity which we have mentioned before (p. 122), 
neutralizes the force of this difference. Even Farrar, who in- 
sists with great earnestness upon the force of the argument on 
the former ground, presents the latter as a reason why he can 
not regard the Epistle as “certainly spurious.”* When, in 


1“The first epistle of Peter has tive church.” F. C. Cook, Intro- 
always retained its high position duction to I. Peter, Bible Com., 3 1. 
in the estimation of the church; ?The Antichrist, p. vi. 
nor was there any question as to * Karly Days, c. ix, p. 113. The 
its authenticity until within the specifications which prove similar- 
last few years, when rationalism, ity of style and diction are pre- 
guided by the sure instinct of an- sented by Prof. Lumby, in his In- 
tipathy, has assailed it in common troduction to I. Peter, in the Bible 
with all documents which attest Commentary. 
the faith and unity of the primi- 
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addition to this consideration, we reflect upon the variations 
which a man’s style may undergo under change of circum- 
stances, of feelings, and of the subject matter on which he 
writes ; and when we remember that these two short Epistles 
and the few short speeches of Peter recorded in Acts, are our 
only sources of information as to what Peter’s real style was ; 
it must seem hazardous, if not reckless, to set aside on such 
ground the solemn assertions of the Epistle itself as to its au- 
thorship (see p. 122). From such a conclusion the better in- 
stinct of scholars has withheld even those who have attached 
the greatest, weight to this objection, infidel scholars, of course, 
being excepted.’ 

2. Of the remarks and expressions which it is thought Answer to 
that Peter would not have employed the specifications are nu- ba fis 
merous, but with a single exception they are void of force. 

Many of them are such as would excite no surprise if found 
in an unquestioned Epistle of Peter, and the others are such 
that Peter is as likely to have employed them as any man wri- 
ting in his name. It would require space disproportionate to 
their value to discuss them individually.” The one specifica- 


1Dean Alford, than whom our 
age has produced no better Greek 
scholar, says: ‘‘The diversity of 
style in the two epistles has been 
frequently alleged. But on going 
through all that has been said, I 
own I can not regard it, consider- 
able as it undoubtedly is, as any 
more than can well be accounted 
for by the total diversity of subject 
and mood in the two epistles, and 
by the interweaving into this sec- 
ond one of copious reminiscences 
from another epistle.” Greek New 
Testament, Vol. 1V., Prolegomena, 
Iy., 2 4. And Dr. Davidson, 
though he takes the same view of 
the argument from style and dic- 
tion with Canon Farrar, makes the 
following remarks: “Too much 
caution can not be used in draw- 
ing a conclusion from style and 


diction, favorable or unfavorable to 
the authenticity of an epistle. 
There are many modifying circum- 
stances. A writer appears differ- 
ently on different occasions. In 
the present instance we can hardly 
tell precisely what the peculiar 
style of Peter was; for the First 
Epistle is of small compass, and it 
may have been colored by famili- 
arity with the productions of Paul.” 
Introduction to New Testament, iii. 
435. 

2 Many of the specifications here 
referred to were first advanced by 
Farrar (Early Days, c. ix), nine- 
teen in number. I have answered 
arguments on all of them seriatim 
in an article on the Genuineness of 
Second Peter, published in the 
July number of the Christian 
Quarterly Review for 1884. 
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tion which we think worthy of notice here is the remark made 
concerning Paul’s Epistles in II. Peter iii. 14-16. It has 
been said by some that the words “ all of his Epistles” means — 
all of the Epistles now ascribed to Paul, which implies a later 
date than the death of Peter. But the writer obviously al- 
luded only to those that were known to himself, whether many 
or few. There is positive evidence in Peter’s First Epistle, as 
we have stated (p. 121), that he had read the Epistles to the 
Romans and the Ephesians ; and if he had seen Ephesians, he 
may have seen I. and II. Thessalonians, I. and II. Corinth- 
ians, Galatians and Colossians; for all these had been written 
before the date of Ephesians except the last which was writ- 
ten at the same date. It has also been said, that the words in 
the passage under discussion, “as also in all his epistles, 
speaking in them of these things,’ can not apply to all the 
Epistles already written by Paul, because the things referred 
to are not mentioned in them all. The truth of this depends 
upon what is meant by “these things.” The second coming 
of Christ is the chief theme of the chapter, but the more im- 
mediate context (14, 15) limits the thought to preparation for 
that event—such preparation that we “may be found of him 
in peace, without spot and blameless in his sight.” Now this 
topic is discussed in every one of the Epistles written by Paul 
before this date, and in six out of the eight the second coming 
of Christ is itself a conspicuous tcpic.' The allegation then is 
not true. A third objection based on this passage is, that the 
designation of Paul’s Epistles as Scripture belongs to a date 
later than the death of Peter, this term being applied in the 
apostolic age to the Old Testament exclusively. But this is a 
begging of the question ; for if Peter wrote this Epistle, then 
at least one Apostle did apply the term Scripture to the Epis- 
tles of another. The main question must be settled in the 
negative before this affirmation can be sustained. 

3. The objection that Peter would not have adopted from 
the Epistle of Jude so many thoughts and expressions as are 


Answer to 
the third. 


-1See I. Thess. iv. 18—v. 11; II. viii. 12-25; Gal. v. 16-24; vi. 6-10; 
Thess. i. 3—ii. 12; I. Cor. xv. 35-58; Eph. v. 25-27; Col. iii. 3, 4. 
II. Cor. iv.16—v. 11; Rom. ii.1-16; 
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found in common in that Epistle and the second chapter of 
If. Peter, depends for its relevancy upon the assumption that 
the latter Epistle is the later of the two, a proposition which 
is combatted with great plausibility by some eminent scholars. 

But waiving this question, and granting the position assumed 
in the objection as probable, it would appear not more sur- 
prising that Peter should himself make use of material pre- 
viously used by Jude, than that some later writer professing 
to. be Peter should have done so in his name. Nor should it 
be thought at all incredible that Peter, wishing to emphasize 
by his own endorsement Jude’s earnest exhortation to “ con- 
tend earnestly for the faith once for all delivered to the saints,” 
may have composed the second chapter of this Epistle just as 
we find it for this very good purpose. A similar, and even a 
more remarkable, coincidence of both words and thoughts is 
found in the Old Testament between Isaiah and Micah ; and 
these prophets, like Peter and Jude, were contemporaries. 
(See Isaiah ii. 2, 3; Micah iv. 1, 2). 

In conclusion, we may safely remark, that the objections 
which we have just considered can certainly furnish no justifi- 
cation for setting aside as false the solemn assertions of the 
writer in which he assumes to be the Apostle Peter, and for 
pronouncing the author of this most edifyivg and eloquent 
document an impostor. 


The only internal evidence worthy of notice that has been Jude: caiet 


fact that the author makes a quotation from an apochryphal 
work called the Book of Enoch,’ and ascribes the words 


1See Prof. Lumby’s Introduction 
to II. Pet.in the Bible Commentary. 

2The Book of Enoch has been 
preserved from ancient times only 
in an Ethiopic translation. Three 
manuscript copies of it were 
brought to England from Abys- 
sinia by the explorer Bruce, in 
1773. Since then translations of it 
have been made into German and 
English. In the judgment of a 
majority of the critics who have 


before is quite uncertain. 


examined it, it was written before 
the Christian era, but how long 
It is 
also uncertain whether it was writ- 
ten in Greek or in Hebrew, but 
the Ethiopic version was made 
from the Greek. It contains a 
series of revelations said to have 
been made by Enoch and Noah. 
A full account of it is given by 
Westcott in Smith’s Bible Diction- 
ary. 


ground of 


alleged against the genuineness of the Epistle of Jude, is the doubt. 


Caens, 
re 


Epistles of 
John. 
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quoted to “Enoch the seventh from Adam” (14). It is 
thought that neither an Apostle, nor one so nearly related to 
the Apostles as was the brother of James, would have done 
this. In answer to this, it may be said, first, that the quota- 
tion from an apochryphal book of certain words ascribed in 
that book to a previous author, is not an endorsement of the 
book as a whole, but only of the part quoted. Second, it is 
by no means incredible that among the many written docu- 
ments in possession of the ancient Jews a genuine prophecy of 
Enoch may have been preserved, and if so, it would very nat- 
urally be copied into any work pretending to give an account 
of Enoch. Third, it is by no means certain that Jude quoted 
from the apochryphal book in question, because he may have 
obtained the prediction from the same source whence it was 
obtained by the author of this book, that is, from some older 
document and one that was authentic. From these considera- 
tions it appears that the objection is altogether insufficient to 
set aside as false the writer’s assertion that he was the brother 
of James. 

The attempts that have been made to find internal evi- 
dence against the genuineness of the First Epistle of John, 
are so vague and intangible that Dr. Davidson, with allusion 
to Pharaoh’s lean kine, styles them “ ill-favored and lean ob- 
servations.” ' Against the other two epistles it has been 
urged that as the author styles himself not the Apostle, but 
the Elder, in the opening sentence of each, he must have 
been some other than John the Apostle. It has even been 
argued that he was a certain “ John the Elder” mentioned by 
Papias as having given the latter some items of information 
which he had gathered from the lips of Apostles.2 But this 


Having stated and briefly no- 
ticed Zeller’s objections on inter- 
nal grounds, he says: “The pre- 
ceding observations will show the 
flimsy arguments which hyper- 
criticism is not ashamed to ad- 
duce. Indeed, there is no proper 
reasoning in such ill-favored and 
lean observations advanced against 


the epistle’s authenticity. ‘Introduc- 
tion to New Testament, iii. 456. 

* Papias says: “But if at any time 
any one came who had been ac- 
quainted with the elders, I used to 
inquire about the discourses of the 
elders—what Peter or what An- 
drew said, or what Thomas or 
James, or what John or Matthew, 
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last conjecture is baseless; and upon a close examination of 
the language of Papias it appears highly probable that by 
“ John the Elder,” he means the Apostle John himself! That 
John should call himself “the Elder” appears quite natural 
when we remember that if he did write these epistles he was 
at the time a very old man and the only Apostle still linger- 
ing on the earth. Moreover, he was writing briefly to private 
persons much younger than himself, and there was no ecca- 
sion to assert his apostolic authority by styling himself an 
Apostle. The objection, if not as lean and ill-+favored as 
as those brought against the first Epistle, is far-fetched and has 
the appearance of being the result of preconception rather 
than of candid investigation. 

Against the genuineness of the Apocalypse no internal Revelation. 
evidence is adduced, except by a very few critics who regard 
the Gospel and Epistles of John as genuine, but doubt the 
genuineness of this book on account of its marked difference 
from the others in style. As we have stated before (p. 127) 
the most radical of the rationalistic critics regard it as un- 
questionably a work of the Apostle John, and they are led to 
this conclusion not so much by the external as by the internal 
evidence. 


or any one of the disciples of the 
Lord; and what Aristion and John 
the Elder, the disciples of the 
Lord say. ForI thought that the 
information derived from books 
would not be so profitable to us as 
that derived from a living and 


abiding utterance.” Quoted from 
Eusebius and translated by Farrar, 
Early Days, 619. 

1 That such is the meaning of Pa- 
pias is argued with great force by 
Farrar in the appendix to his Early 
Days of Christianity, Excursus xiv. 


CONCLUSION. 


Having completed our inquiry into the genuineness of the 
New Testament books, we now restate the conclusions to 
which it has conducted us. 

1. By the evidence of manuscript copies yet in existence, 
we have traced all the books to the first half of the fourth 
century. 

2, By the evidence of catalogues we have traced them all] 
to the second half of the second century. 

3. By the evidence of translations we have traced all the 
books except the Second Epistle of Peter to the first half of 
the second century. 

These three conclusions are derived from evidence so in- 
disputable that in regard to them there is no ee 
See page 127. 

4, By the evidence of quotations we have traced all the 
books to the age of the Apostles, with the exception of Phile- 
mon, James, Second and Third John, Jude, and possibly 
Second Peter. These last we have traced by the same evi- 
dence so near to the Apostles as to render their spuriousness 
in the highest degree improbable, and we have found that the 
absence of quotations from them at the very earliest period 
this side of the Apostles, is no evidence against their genuine- 
ness. See page 110. 

5. Should we be compelled, for want of evidence, to set 
aside the six Epistles last mentioned as not genuine, and thus 
to reject them from the New Testament, the result would not 
in the slightest degree affect the genuineness of the other 
books, and the loss to the New Testament would be, not all 
the contents of these books, but only that portion of their 


contents not found in a different form in other books. The 
(176) 
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loss as respects matters of faith and practice would be incon- 
siderable. 

6. By internal evidence we have traced every book to its 
reputed date and its reputed author; and we have found that 
for four out of the six whose external evidence is compara- 
tively weak, that is, for Philemon, James, Second Peter and 
Jude, the internal evidence is positive and explicit. 

This last conclusion is supported by evidence so forcible 
that it is conceded by the most radical of the rationalistic 
writers as regards four of the most important Epistles (page 
127); and although in reference to the others it is denied, the 
grounds of the denial have been found to be totally insuf- 
ficient to support even a rational doubt, and to consist mainly 
in foregone conclusions derived from theories unsupported by 
facts. 

That all of these books were written by the authors whom 
they claim for themselves, so far as such a claim is made; and 
that the others were written by the authors to whom they 
have been ascribed by believers in the ages past, is the final 
and only conclusion which the evidence seems to justify. 
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APPENDIX. 


CHAPTERS FROM THE EPISTLE OF POLYCARP TO THE 
PHILIPPIANS. 


( Referred to in Note 3, page 104.) 


Cuapter 11. Wherefore, girding up your loins (Eph. vi. 14; I. Pet. 
i. 13) serve the Lord in fear and truth, as those who have forsaken the 
vain, empty talk and error of the multitude, and believed in Him who 
raised up our Lord Jesus Christ from the dead and gave Him glory 
(I. Pet. i. 21) and a throne at his right hand. To Him all things in 
heaven and on earth are subject (Phil. ii. 10; I. Pet. iii. 22). Him every 
spirit serves. He comes as the judge of the living and the dead (Acts 
x. 42). His blood will God require of those who do not believe in him. 
But He who raised Him up from the dead will raise up us also (II. 
Cor. iv. 14) if we do his will, and walk in his commandments, and love 
what he loved, keeping ourselves from all unrighteousness, covetousness, 
love of money, evil-speaking, false-witness ; not rendering evil for evil 
or railing for railing (I. Pet. iii. 9) or blow for blow, or cursing for curs- 
ing, but being mindful of what he said in his teaching; judge not that 
ye be not judged (Matt. vii. 1); forgive and it shall be forgiven you 
(Matt. vi. 12, 14); be merciful that ye may obtain mercy (Luke vi. 
36); with what measure ye mete it shall be measured to you again 
(Matt. vii. 2; Luke vi. 38); and once more, blessed are the poor, and 
those that are persecuted for righteousness’ sake, for theirs is the King- 
dom of God (Luke vi. 20; Matt. v. 10). 

Cuap. Iv. But the love of money is the root of all evils (I. Tim. 
vi. 10). Knowing, therefore, that as we brought nothing into the world, 
so we can carry nothing out (I. Tim. vi. 7), let us arm ourselves with the 
armor of righteousness (Eph. vi. 11), and let us teach first of all our- 
selves to walk in the commandments of the Lord. Next, your wives 
in the faith given to them, and in love and purity tenderly loving their 
own husbands in all truth, and loving all equally in all chastity, and 
to train up their children in the knowledge and fear of God. Teach 
the widows to be discreet as respects the faith of the Lord, praying 
continually (I. Thes. vy. 17) forall, being far from all Seen evil- 
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speaking, false-witnessing, love of money, and every kind of evil; 
knowing that they are the altars of God, that He clearly perceives all 
things, and that nothing is hid from Him, neither reasonings, nor re- 
flections, nor any one of the secret things of the heart. 

Cuapr. vir. For whosoever does not confess that Jesus Christ has 
come in the flesh, is anti-Christ (I. John iv. 3), and whosoever does 
not confess the testimony of the cross, is of the devil; and whosoever 
perverts the oracles of the Lord to his own lusts, and says there is 
neither a resurrection nor a judgment, he is the first-born of Satan. 
Wherefore, forsaking the vanity of many, and their false doctrines, let 
us return to the word which has been handed down to us from the be- 
ginning, watching unto prayer (I. Pet. iv. 7); and persevering in fast- 
ing, beseeching in our supplication the all-seeing God not to lead us 
into temptation (Matt. vi. 13) as the Lord said: ‘The spirit truly is 
willing, but the flesh is weak”’ (Matt. xxvi. 41; Mark xiv. 38). 
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Acts of Apostles: in all the cata- 
logues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 69, 72, 
74, 75; in all the early versions, 
77, 78, 80; quoted by Ireneus, 
86; known to Justin Martyr, 96; 
quoted by Polycarp, 104; inter- 
nal evidence, 117, 154; date as- 
signed to it by Rationalists, 127. 

AXthiopic Version, 37. 

Apocalypse, or Book of Revelation: 
in catalogue of Council of Car- 
thage, 60; in that of Athanasius, 
61; absent from that of Cyril, 63; 
in that of Eusebius, but disputed, 
64; in that of Origen, 67 ; in that 
of Clement of Alexandria, 69; in 
that of Tertullian, 73; in the Mu- 
ratorian, 74; in the Coptic Ver- 
sions, 77; absent from Peshito 
Syriac, 78; in the Old Latin, 80; 
quoted by Irenzeus, 89; by Justin 
Martyr, 95 ; by Papias, 101 ; inter- 
nal evidence, 123, 175; genuine- 
ness conceded by Rationalists,127. 

Armenian Version, 37. 

Athanasius, his Career and his Cat- 
alogue, 61. 

Authenticity of Scriptures: need 
of proving it, 1; Part Third of 
this work, 5. 

Autographs of New Testament writ- 
ers: their disappearance, 25 ; Ter- 
tullian’s appeal to them, 73. 


Barnabas, Epistle of, 104; his use 
of Matthew, 106. 


Baur, Ferdinand Christian: his po- 
sition and his writings, 126. 

Bengel's Edition of Greek New 
Testament, 43. 

Bentley, Richard: his statements 
about Various Readings, 8; his 
contributions to Biblical Criti- 
cism, 48. 

Biblical Criticism : definition of, 7; 
origin of, 11; materials of, 25; 
results of, 55, 56. 


Catalogues: evidence from, 59-71, 
127; that of the Council of Car- 
thage, 60; that of the Council of 
Laodicea, 60, n. 1; that of Athan- 
asius, 61; that of Cyril, 62; that 
of Eusebius, 63-65; that of Ori- 
gen, 66-69; that of Clement of 
Alexandria, 69-71; that of Ter- 
tullian, 71-74; the Muratorian, 
74, 127; that of Marcion, 75. 

Carthage, Council of, 60. 

Chapters: when introduced into 
the Scriptures, 41. 

Classics: Various Readings in, 8; 
few early quotations from, 111. 
Clement of Alexandria: his career, 
69; his catalogue of New Testa- 
ment books, 70; bis quotations 

from them, 83. 

Clement of Rome: his Epistle, 106; 
his opportunities, 107; the books 
he quoted, 108; his evidence de- 
fended, 142. 

Colossians, Epistles to: in ai the 
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catalogues, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 69, 
71, 74, 75; in all the early ver- 
sions, 77, 78, 80; quoted by Ire- 
neeus, 86; by Justin Martyr, 96; 
internal evidence, 118, 158; date 
assigned by skeptics, 127. 

Corinthians, First Epistle'to: in all 
the catalogues, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 
69, 71, 74, 75; in all the early 
versions, 77, 78, 80; quoted by 
Irenzus, 86; by Justin Martyr, 
96; by Polycarp, 104; by Clem- 
ent of Rome, expressly, 108; in- 
ternal evidence, 118, 156; its gen- 
uineness conceded, 127. 

Corinthians, Second Epistle to: in 
all the catalogues, 60, 61, 62, 63, 
66, 69, 71, 74, 75; in all the early 
versions, 77, 78, 80; quoted by 
Treneus, 86; by Polycarp, 104; 
internal evidence, 118, 156; its 
genuineness conceded, 127. 

Corrected Greek Text, 55. 

Corruptors of the Text, how an- 
ciently regarded, 9. 

Coptic Versions, 35, 77, 128. 

Copyists: their errors dreaded by 
ancient authors, 8, 9; rules for 
Jewish copyists, 9; obligation of 
Christian copyists, 9. 

Council of Carthage, 60; of Trent, 
30. 

Cyril of Jerusalem : his career, 61 ; 
his catalogue, 62. 

Critical Editions of New Testa- 
ment: Mill’s, 42; Bengel’s, 43; 
Wetstein’s, 44; Griesbach’s, 45; 
Scholz’s, 46; Lachmann’s, 46; 
Tischendorf’s, 47 ; Tregelles’s, 51 ; 
Westcott & Hort’s, 53. 


Dictation a source of Various Read- 
ings, 20. 

Diocletian, Persecution under, 63, 
64. 

Diversion of attention, a source of 
Various Readings, 19. 


Doctrinal alterations of the text, 23. 
Doubtful passages, 15. 


Ebionites, 75. 

Editions of New Testament, Early 
Printed: the first in Latin, 10; 
in Hebrew, 10; the Greek of 
Cardinal Ximenes, 10, 41; that of 
Erasmus, 11, 41; those of Robert 
Stephen, 41; that of the Elzevirs, 
42. 3 

English New Testament, Revised, 
55. 

Ephesians, Epistle to: in all the 
catalogues, 60, 61, 62, 63, 66, 69, 71, 
74, 75; in all the early versions, 
77, 78, 80; quoted by Irenzus, 
86; by Polycarp, 104; by Clem- 
ent of Rome, 109; internal evi- 
ence, 118, 158. 

Errors in Greek Text, 7, 10. 

Eusebius: his career, 63, 65; his 
catalogue, 64. 

Evidence of Genuineness: from 
Catalogues, 59; 127; from Ver- 
sions, 77, 128; from Quotations, 
82, 128; internal evidence, 112, 
143. 


Gospels, The Four: mentioned in 
catalogue of the Council of Car- 
thage, 60; in that of Origen, 66; 
in that of Tertullian, 71; de- 
scribed by Irenzus, 85; by Jus- 
tin, 98, 129; internal evidence, 
113-115, 143. 

Griesbach’s Critical Editions of 
New Testament, 45. 


Hebrews, Epistle to: in all the eat- 
alogues, 60, 63, 64, 67, 70, 72; ex- 
cept the Muratorian, 74, and Mar- 
cion’s, 75 ; in all the early versions 
except the Old Latin, 77, 78, 80; 
mentioned by Irenzeus, 87; quot- 
ed by Clement of Rome, 109; in- 
ternal evidence, 113, 167, 
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Hermas, The Shepherd by, 127. 

Homioteleuton a source of clerical 
errors, 20. 

Herodotus, Quotations from, 111. 


TInattention a source of clerical 
errors, 19. 

Infallibility of the Scriptures, 1. 

Internal Evidence, Use of in Criti- 
cism, 38. a 

Internal Evidence of Genuineness, 

112, 143. 

Trenzeus: his request of copyists, 
9; his career and his use of New 
Testament books, 84-90, 128. 


James, Epistle of: in all the cata- 
logues, 60, 63, 64, 66, 70, 71; ex- 
cept Tertullian’s, 71, the Murato- 
rian, 74, and Marcion’s, 75; in 
all the early versions, 77, 78, ex- 
cept the Old Latin, 80; internal 
evidence, 120, 169. 

Jerome: his revision of the Old 
Latin version, 35. 

John, Gospel of: in all the cata- 
logues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 65, 69, 71, 
74; except Marcion’s, 75; in all 
the early versions, 77, 78, 80; 
quoted by Irenzus, 85; by Jus- 
tin, 93; by Papias, 101, 138; in- 
ternal evidence, 115, 144. 

John, First Epistle of: in all the 
catalogues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 67, 69, 
70; except the Muratorian, 74, 
and Marcion’s, 75; in all the early 
versions, 77, 78, 80; quoted by 
Trenzus, 87 ; by Papias,? 101; by 
Polycarp, 104; internal evidence, 
128, 174. 

John, Second Epistle of: in all the 
catalogues, 60, 61, 64, 66, 69, 71, 
75; except Tertullian’s, 71, and 
Marcion’s, 75; in all the early 
versions, 77, 80, except the Pesh- 
ito Syriac, 78; quoted by Irenzus, 
87; internal evidence, 123, 174. 


John, Third Epistle of: in all the 
catalogues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 69, 
71, 74, except Tertullian’s, 71, 
and Marcion’s, 75; in all the early 
versions, 77, 80, except the Pesh- 
ito Syriac, 78; internal evidence, 
123, 174. 

Jude, Epistle of: in all the cata- 
logues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 69, 72,74; 
except Marcion’s, 75; in all the 
early versions, 77, 80, except the 
Peshito Syriac, 78; internal evi- 
dence, 122, 173. 

Justin: his career, 91-93; his use 
of the Gospels, 93-95; his use of 
other New Testament books, 
95-98. 


Lachmann’s Critical Editions of 
New Testament, 46. 

Laodicea, Council of, 60, note 1. 

Latin Vulgate Version, 35. 

Lectionaries, 27. 

Livy, Quotations from, 111. 

Luke, Gospel of: in all the cata- 
logues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 69, 71, 
74, 75; in all the early versions, 
77, 78, 80; quoted by Irenzeus, 
85; by Justin, 93, 128; by Poly- 
carp, 104; by Clement of Rome, 
108; internal evidence, 115, 148; 
date assigned by Rationalists, 127. 


Manuscripts: the autographs, 25, 
73; MSS. of first three centuries, 
26; uncial and cursive distin- 
guished, and number of each, 26; 
those of lectionaries, 27; how and 
where preserved, 28 ; their names, 
28, 44; their ages, how deter- 
mined, 28; the four great uncials, 
29; the Sinaitic, 30,50; the Alex- 
andrian, 30; the Vatican, 31; Co- 
dex Ephraemi, 32, 49; their value 
in Biblical Criticism, 32; their 
genealogies, 33. 

Mark, Gospel of: in all the cata- 
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logues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 69, 71, 
74; except Marcion’s, 75; in all 
the early versions, 77, 78, 80; ac- 
count of by Irenzeus, 85; used by 
Justin, 98, 128; account of by 
Papias, 100, 140; quoted by Poly- 
carp, 104, 142; by Clement of 
Rome,? 109, 142; internal evi- 
dence, 114, 1438. 

Marcion: opposed by Tertullian, 
73; his catalogue, 75; opposed by 
Justin, 96. 

Matthew, Gospel of: in all the cat- 
alogues, 60, 61, 63,-64, 66, 69, 71, 
74; except Marcion’s, 75; in all 
the early versions, 77, 78, 80; ac- 
count of by Irenzeus, 85; used by 
Justin, 93, 128; account of by 
Papias, 100, 136; quoted by Poly- 
carp, 104, 142; by Barnabas, 106, 
142; by Clement of Rome, 109, 
142; internal evidence, 113, 143. 

Memory, Trusting to, a source of 
clerical errors, 21. 

Miesrob, Armenian translator, 37. 

Mill’s Critical Edition of New Tes- 
tament, 42. 

Mispronunciation a source of cler- 
ical errors, 20. 

Muratorian Canon, 74, 127. 


Old Latin Version of New Testa- 
ment: its origin, 34, 78; its re- 
vision by Jerome, 35; the books 
it contained, 79, 128. 

Order proper for inquiry on Evi- 
dences, 4. 

Origen: his career, 66, 68; his no- 
tice of various readings, 10; his use 
of New Testament books, 66-68. 


Papias: his career, 98, 99; his ac- 
count of Matthew’s Gospel, 100; 
of Mark’s, 100; his use of other 
New Testament books, 101; posi- 
tions of Rationalists in reference 
to his statements, 136-141. 


Peshito Syriac Versiox,: its origin, 
34,128; the New Testament books 
it contained, 78. 

Peter, First Epistle of: in all the 
catalogues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 67, 69, 
72; except the Muratorian, 74, 
and Marcion’s, 75; in all the 
early versions, 77, 78, 80; quoted 
expressly by Irenzeus, 87; used 
by Papias, 101; by Polycarp, 104, 
142; by Clement of Rome, 109, 
142; internal evidence, 121, 169. 

Peter, Second Epistle of; in all the 
catalogues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 67, 
69,? 71; except the Muratorian, 
74, and Marcion’s, 75; in the 
Coptic Versions, 77, absent from 
the Peshito Syriac, 78, and the 
Old Latin, 80; quoted by Irene- 
us,? 88; by Justin,? 97; by Clem-. 
ent of Rome,? 109; internal evi- 
dence, 121, 127, 170. 

Persecution: that under Diocle- 
tian, 63, 64; that under Septim- 
ius Severus, 68. 

Philippians, Epistle to: in all the © 
catalogues, 60, 61, 68, 64, 66, 69, 
71, 74, 75; in all the early ver- 
sions, 77, 78, 80; quoted by Ire- 

‘ neeus, 86; known to Justin, 96; 
quoted by Polycarp, 104; inter- 
nal evidence, 118, 161. 

Philemon, Epistle to: in all the 
catalogues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 69, 
71, 74, 75; in all the early ver- 
sions, 77, 78, 80; quoted in no ex- 
tant work of the second century, 
110; internal evidence, 118, 160. 

Polycarp: his career, 102, 103; his 
New Testament quotations, 104, 
142. 

Pothinus: his connection with Ire- 

’ neeus, 89. 

Printing: when invented, 10; first 
printed Bibles, 10; its effect on 
clerical errors, 11; early printed 
editions of the Greek New Testa- 
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ment, 41; connection of with 

Biblical Criticism, 41. 
Punctuation: origin of, 21; absence 

of a source of clerical errors, 21. 


Quotations: use of in Biblical Criti- 
cism, 37; evidence from in re- 
gard to genuineness of books, 82; 
classification of, 82; number of 

_ from classical authors, 111. 


Rationalists: position of as to gen- 
uineness of New Testament 
books, 127. 

Received Text, origin of, 41. 

Revised Version of English New 
Testament, 55. 

Romans, Epistle to: in all the cat- 
alogues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 69, 71, 
74, 75; in all the early versions, 
77, 78, 80; quoted by Irenzus, 
86; by Justin, 96; by Polycarp, 
104; by Clement of Rome, 109; 
internal evidence, 118, 155; gen- 
uineness conceded by unbeliey- 
ers, 127. 


Scholz: his critical edition of New 
Testament, 46. 

Seriptures: Diocletian’s order to 
burn them, 63; copies of them 
made for Constantine, 65. 

Septimius Severus, Persecution un- 
der, 68. 

Shepherd, The, by Hermas: time 
of its composition, 127; attached 
to the Sinaitic MS., 30. 

Sinaitic MS.: description of, 30; 
discovery of, 49, 50. 

Spirit proper for the study of Evi- 
dences, 2. 

Stephen: his editions of Greek 
New Testament, 41. 


Tacitus, Quotations from, 111. 
Terence, Various Readings in his 
Comedies, 8. 
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Tertullian: his catalogue of New 
Testament books, 71-74. 

Textual Criticism defined, 7. 

Thessalonians, Epistles to: in all 
the catalogues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 
69, 71, 74, 75 ; in all the early ver- 
sions, 77, 78, 80, quoted by Ire- 
neus, 86; known to Justin, 96; 
quoted by Polycarp, 104; inter- 
nal evidence, 118, 156. 

Timothy, Epistles to: in all the 
catalogues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 69, 
71, 74; except Marcion’s, 75; in 
all the early versions, 77, 78, 80; 
quoted by Irenzus, 86; by Poly- 
carp, 104; internal evidence, 118, 
163. 

Tischendorf:: his critical editions 
of New Testament, 47 ; his career, 
48-51. 

Titus, Epistle to: in all the cata- 
logues, 60, 61, 63, 64, 66, 69, 71, 
74; except Marcion’s, 75; in all 
the early versions, 77, 78, 80; in- 
ternal evidence, 118, 163. 

Tregelles: his critical edition of New 
Testament, 51; his career, 51-53. 

Tiibingen School of Rationalists, 
126.127. 


Ulphilas, Translator of Armenian 
Version, 37. 


Various Readings: found in the 
Classics, 8; number of in the New 
Testament, 11, 13; their charac- 
ter, 14; a specimen passage, 14; 
effect of on the matter of the 
Scriptures, 16; illustration of 
from a will, 17, 18; sources of 
19-24, 

Verses, when introduced into the 
New Testament, 41. 

Versions, Ancient: value of in 
Biblical Criticism, 33; condition 
of their MSS., 33; value of as evi- 
dence of genuineness, 77; the 
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Peshito Syriac Version, 34, 78, Westcott & Hort: their critical edi- 
128; the Old Latin Version, 34, tion of New Testament, 53-55. 
78, 128; the Coptic Versions, 35, Wetstein: his critical edition ol 
77, 128; the Athiopic Version, New Testament, 44. 

37; the Gothic, 37; the Armeni- Writing Materials of New Testa 
an, 37. ment writers, 25. 
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